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lotus, snake, discus, etcN^Ug^i^ir food and drink the 
Tandans resemble the Iluvans. 

The priests of the Tandans are called Tanda 
Kuruppus, and they are also the caste barbers. The 
chief deity of the Tandans is Bhadrakali, at whose 
shrines at Mandaikkad, Cranganore, and Sarkkaray, 
offerings are regularly made. At the last place, a 
Tandan is the priest. The chief days for the worship 
of this deity are Bharani asterism in March and Patta- 
mudayam in April. November is a particularly religious 
month, and the day on which the Kartikay star falls is 
exclusively devoted to worship. The first Sunday in 
January is another religious occasion, and on that day 
cooked food is offered to the rising sun. This is called 
Pogala. Maruta, or the spirit of smallpox, receives 
special worship. If a member of the caste dies of this 
disease, a small shed is erected in his memory either at 
his home or near the local Bhadrakali shrine, and offer- 
ings of sweetmeats and toddy are made to him on the 
28th of Makaram (January-February). Chitragupta, the 
accountant of Yama, the god of death, is worshipped on 
the full-moon day in April-May. Ancestor worship is 
performed on the new-moon day in July. 

A girls tali-tying ceremony, which is called kazhuttu- 
kettu, takes place when she is between seven and 
tweb . y'^ars old. The bridegroom is a relative called 
Machchampi The Kuruppu receives a money present 
of 2 ^ fanams for c'’'ery tali tied in his presence. Though 
more than one girl m y go through the ceremony in the 
same pandal (booth), eacfi should have a separate bride- 
groom. The relations between the bride and bridegroom 
are dissolved by the father of the former paying the latter 
sixteen rasi/anams. The daughter of a man’s paternal 
aunt or maternal uncle may be claimed as murappen or 



lawful bride. The sambandham, or actual marriage, 
takes place after a girl has reached puberty. A family 
is regarded as out-caste, if she has not previously gone 
through the tali-tying ceremony. 

Only the eldest member of a family is cremated, 
the rest being buried. Death pollution lasts for ten 
days. The anniversary of a death is celebrated at the 
sea-shore, where cooked food, mixed with gingelly 
{Sesamzwi) is offered to the departed, and thrown into 
the sea. 

Tandan.— The Tandan is the hereditary headman 
of a Tiyan tara (village), and is a Tiyan by caste. He is 
appointed by the senior Rani of the Zamorin’s family, or 
by some local Raja in territories outside the jurisdiction 
of the Zamorin. The Tandan is the principal person 
in the decision of caste disputes. He is expected to 
assist at the tali-tying, puberty, marriage and pregnancy 
ceremonies of members of the caste. His formal per- 
mission is required before the carpenter can cut down the 
areca palm, with which the shed in which the tali is tied 
is constructed. In cases of divorce, his functions are 
important. When a new house is built, a house-warming 
ceremony takes place, at which the Tandan officiates. 
Fowls are sacrificed, and the right leg is the Tandan’s 
perquisite. He is a man of importance, not only in 
many affairs within his own caste, but also in those of 
other castes. Thus, when a Nayar dies, it is the Tandan’s 
duty to get the body burnt. He controls the washerman 
and barber of the tara, and can withdraw their services 
when they are most needed. He officiates, moreover, at 
marriages of the artisan classes. 

Tangalan.— -A sub-division of Paraiyan. The word 
indicates one who may not stand near, in reference to 
their belonging to the polluting classes. 



Tangedu.— Tangedu or Tangedla ( Cassia aurimlata) 
has been recorded as an exogamous sept of Kapu and 
Padma Sale. The bark of this shrub is one of the most 
valuable Indian tanning agents, and is, like myrabolams 
( Terminaha fruits), used in the manufacture of indigenous 
dyes. 

Tantuvayan (thread -wearer) . — An occupational 
name used by various weaving castes. 

Tapodhanlu. — The name, meaning those who 
believe in self-mortification as wealth, adopted by some 
Telugu mendicants. 

Tarakan. — See Muttan. 

Tartharol.-— The name, recorded by Dr. W. H. R. 
Rivers,* of a division of the Todas. Tartal is also given 
by various writers as a division of this tribe. 

Tarwad. — Defined by Mr. Wigram t as a marumak- 
kathayam family, consisting of all the descendants in the 
female line of one common female ancestor. 

Tassatl.—" A Malayalam synonym for the Telugu 
Dasari. 

Tattan.— The goldsmith section of the Tamil and 
Malayalam Kammalans. 

TeivalioL— The name, recorded by Dr. W. H. R. 
Rivers,* of a division of the Todas. 

Telaga. — “The Telagas,” Mr. H. A. Stuart writes, J 
“ are a Telugu caste of cultivators, who were formerly 
soldiers in the armies of the Hindu sovereigns of Telin- 
gana. This may perhaps account for the name, for it is 
easy to see that the Telugu soldiers might come to be 
regarded as the Telugus or Telagas par excellence. 
The sub-divisions returned under this name show that 
there has been some confusion between the Telagas 

^ The Todas, 1906. t Malabai Law and Custom. 

J Madras Census Report, 1891, 



proper, and persons who are members of other Telugu 
castes. The Telagas are Vaishnavites, and have Brah- 
mans for their priests. Their customs closely resemble 
those of the Kapus. They eat flesh, but are not allowed 
to drink liquor. They are usually farmers now, but 
many still serve as soldiers, though their further recruit- 
ment has recently been stopped. Their common titles 
are Naidu and Dora.” 

In a note on the Telagas and Vantaris (strong men), 
it is suggested that they should be classed with the 
Kapus, of which caste they are an offshoot for the fol- 
lowing reasons: — “(i) Members of the three classes 
admit that this is so ; (2) a collation of the intiperulu 
or septs shows that the same names recur among the 
three classes ; (3) all three intei'dine, and intermarriage 
between them is not rare. A poor Telaga or Vantari 
often gives his daughter in marriage to a rich Kapu. 
The Telagas and Vantaris are highly Brahmanised, 
and will have a Brahman for their guru, and get them- 
selves branded at his hands. A Kapu is generally 
content with a Satani or Jangam. Though they do not 
differ in their marriage and funeral rites from the Kapus, 
they usually marry their girls before puberty, and widow 
remarriage and divorce are disallowed. A Kapu is 
invariably a cultivator ; a Vantari was in olden days 
a sepoy, and, as such, owned inam (rent-free) lands. 
Even now he has a prejudice against ploughing jirayati 
(ordinarily assessed) lands, which a Kapu has no 
objection to do. Similarly, a Telaga takes pride in 
taking service under a Zamindar, but, unlike the Vantari, 
he will plough any land. Kapu women will fetch their 
own water, and carry meals to the fields for their fathers 
and husbands. The women of the other classes affect the 
'^osha system, and the men carry their own food, and fetch 
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water for domestic purposes, or, if well-to-do, employ 
Kapus for these services. It may be added that rich 
Kapus often exhibit a tendency to pass as Telagas.” 

Telikula .-—The Telikulas are summed up, in the 
Madras Census Report, 1901, as “a Telugu oil-presser 
caste, which should not be confused with Tellakula, a 
synonym for Tsakala, or with Telli, a caste of Oriya 
oil-pressers.” Telikula is a synonym for the Ganiga 
or Gandla caste of oil-pressers, derived from the oil 
(gingelly : Sesamum indicum), whereas the names Ganiga 
and Gandla refer to the oil -mill. In the Northern 
Circars, the name Telikula is used in preference to 
Ganiga or Gandla, and the oil-pressers in that part of the 
country are known as Telikula-vandlu. The Telikulas 
are Onteddu, i.e., use a single bullock for working the 
oil-mill, whereas, among the Ganigas, there are both 
Onteddu and Rendeddu sections, which employ one and 
two bullocks respectively. 

Tellakula (white clan). — Recorded, in the Census 
Report, 1901, as a synonym for Tsakala. According to 
the Rev. J. Cain,* the Tellakulas are Telugu washermen 
(Tsakalas), who, in consequence of "having obtained 
employment as peons in Government offices, feel them- 
selves to be superior to other members of their caste. 

Telli.-— The Tellis are the oil-pressers of the Oriya 
country, whose caste name is derived from telo, oil. 
They are apparently divided into three endogamous 
sections, named Holodia, Bolodia, and Khadi. The 
original occupation of the Holodias is said to have been 
the cultivation and sale of turmeric. They may not 
carry turmeric and other articles for sale on the back 
of bullocks, and consequently use carts as a medium 
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of transport thereof. And it is further contrary to their 
caste rules even to assist in loading or unloading packs 
carried by bullocks. The Bolodias receive their name 
from the fact that they carry produce in the form of 
oil-seeds, etc., on pack bullocks, bolodo being Oriya tor 
bullock. The Khadis are mainly engaged in expressing 
various oils in oil-mills, and this occupation is also 
carried on by some members of the other sections. All 
Tellis seem to belong to one gotra, called Karthikes- 
wara. The caste title is Sahu. In social position the 
Tellis, unlike the Tamil Vaniyans (oil-pressers), are on 
a par with the agricultural castes, and are one of the 
panchapatako, or five castes from which individuals are 
selected to decide serious issues which arise among the 
Badhoyis. The headman of the Tellis is called Behara, 
and he is assisted by a Bhollobaya, and in some places 
apparently by another officer called Pento. 

It is considered by the Tellis as a breach of caste 
rules to sail in a boat or ship. If a cow dies with a rope 
round its neck, or on the spot where it is tethered, 
the family which owned it is under pollution until puri- 
fication has been effected by means of a pilgrimage, or 
by bathing in a sacred river. The Holodias will not rear 
male calves at their houses, and do not castrate their 
bulls. Male calves are disposed of by sale as speedily 
as possible. Those Holodias who are illiterate make the 
mark (nisani) of a ball of turmeric paste as a substitute 
for their autograph on documents. In like manner, the 
nisanis of the Bolodias and Khadis respectively are the 
leather belt of a bullock and curved pole of the oil- 
mill. Among nisanis used by other Oriya castes, the 
following may be noted : — 

Korono (writer caste), style. 

Ravulo (temple servants), trident. 
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Bavuri (basket-makers and earth-diggers), sickle. 

Dhoba (washermen) fork used for collecting fire- 
wood. 

Brahman, ring of dharba grass, such as is worn 
on ceremonial occasions. 

In their marriage ceremonies, the Tellis observe the 
standard Oriya type, with a few variations. On the day 
before the wedding, two young married women carry 
two new pots painted white on their heads. To support 
the pots thereon, a single cloth, with the two ends rolled 
up to form a head-pad, must be used. The two women, 
accompanied by another married woman carrying a 
new winnowing basket, and mokkuto (forehead chaplet), 
proceed, to the accompaniment of the music of a chank 
shell and pipes, to a temple, whereat they worship. On 
their way home, the two girls, according to the custom of 
other Oriyas castes, go to seven houses, at each of which 
water is poured into their pots. During the marriage 
ceremony, after the ends of the cloths of the bride and 
bridegroom have been tied together, they exchange myra- 
\io\assxs {Terminalia fruits) and areca nuts. Until the 
close of the ceremonies, they may not plunge into a tank 
(pond) or river, and, in bathing, may not wet the head. 

Most of the Tellis are Paramarthos, and follow the 
Chaitanya form of Vaishnavism, but some are Smartas, 
and all worship Takuranis (village deities). 

TelugU.—Telugu or Telagaisused as a linguistic 
term indicating a person who speaks that language. It 
has, at recent times of census, been returned as a 
sub-division of various classes, e.g., Agasa, Balija, 
Banajiga, Bedar, Bestha, Devanga, Holeya, Kumbara, 
Rachewar, Tsakala, and Uppara. Further, Telugu 
Vellala appears as a synonym of Velama, and Telugu 
Chetti as a synonym of Saluppan. 


VII-2 
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Ten (honey). — Ten or Jen has been recorded as a 
sub-division or exogamous sept of jungle Kurumbasand 
Holeyas. Some Irulas style themselves Ten Padai- 
yachi or Ten Vanniyan, Padaiyachi and Vanniyan being 
a title and synonym of the Pallis. 

Tendisai (southern country). — Recorded as a divi- 
sion of Vellalas in the Madura and Coimbatore districts. 

Tene (millet : Setaria italica ). — An exogamous 
sept of Holeya. 

Tengina (cocoanut palm). — The name of a section 
of Halepaiks, who tap the cocoanut for extracting toddy. 

Tennam.—Tennam (cocoanut) or Tennanjanar 
(cocoanut tappers) is recorded as the occupational name 
of Shanan. Tenkayala (cocoanut) occurs as an exoga- 
mous sept of Yanadi, and the equivalent Tennang as a 
tree or kothu of Kondaiyamkotti Maravans. 

Tennilainadu.-— A territorial sub-division of Kalian. 

Terkattiyar (southerner). — A term applied to 
Kalian, Maravan, Agamudaiyan, and other immigrants 
into the Tanjore district. At Mayavaram, for example, 
it is applied to Kalians, Agamudaiyans, and Valaiyans. 

Tertai .—A division of Toda. 

Teruvan.— A synonym of the Malabar Chaliyans, 
who are so called because, unlike most of the west coast 
castes, they live in streets (teru). 

Tevadiyal (servant of god). — The Tamil name for 
Deva-dasis. Tevan (god) occurs as a title of Maravans. 

Teyyambadi.-— A section of Ambalavasis or temple 
servants in Malabar, the members of which dance and 
sing in Bhagavati temples, and perform a song called 
nagapattu (song in honour of serpents) in private houses, 
which is supposed to be effective in procuring offspring. 


^ Gazetteer of MaUbar. 
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Thadla.— Thadla or Thalia, meaning rope, is an 
exogamous sept of Devanga and Kama Sale. 

Thakur.— About a hundred members of this caste 
are returned, in the Madras Census Report, 1901, as 
belonging to a Bombay caste of genealogists and culti- 
vators. It is recorded, in the Bombay Gazetteer, that 
“ inferior in rank to Marathas, the Thakurs are idle and 
of unclean habits. Though some of them till and twist 
woollen threads for blankets, they live chiefly by beg- 
ging and ballad singing. At times they perform 
plays representing events mentioned in the Purans 
and Ramayan, and showing wooden puppets moved by 
strings.” 

Thalakokala (female cloths). — An exogamous sept 
of Devanga. 

Thalam (palmyra palm). — An exogamous sept or 
illam of Kanikar. 

Thamballa (sword bean : Canavalia ensiformis ). — 
An exogamous sept of Tsakalas, members of which will 
not eat the bean. 

Thamburi.— A class of people in Mysore, who are 
Muhammadans, dress like Lambadis, but do not inter- 
marry wtih them. {See Lambadi.) 

Thanda Pulayan. — For the following note, I am 
indebted to Mr. L. K. Ananthakrishna Aiyar.* The 
Thanda Pulayans constitute a small division of the 
Pulayans, who dwell in South Malabar and Cochin. 
The name is given to them because of the garment 
worn by the females, made of the leaves of a sedge, 
called thanda (apparently Scirpus articulatus), which are 
cut into lengths, woven at one end, and tied round the 
waist so that they hang down below the knees. The 


* Monograph Eth, Survey, Cochin No. i, 1905. 
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following Story is told with regard to the origin of this 
costume. A certain high-caste man, who owned lands 
in those parts, chanced to sow seeds, and plant vege- 
tables. He was surprised to find that not a trace of 
what he sowed or planted was to be seen on the 
following day. With a view to clearing up the mystery, 
he kept a close watch during the night, and saw certain 
human beings, stark naked, come out of a hole. They 
were pursued, and a man and a woman were caught. 
Impressed with a sense of shame at their wretched 
condition, the high-caste man threw his upper garment 
to the male, but, having nothing to give as a covering 
for the woman, threw some thanda leaves over her. 
The Thanda Pulayans are also called Kuzhi Pulajmns, 
as they were found emerging from a pit (kuzhi). The 
leafy garment is said to be fast going out of fashion, as 
Mappillas, and others who own the Pulayans, compel 
them to wear cotton cloths. According to the Rev. 
W. J. Richards, a division of the Pulayans, who are called 
Kanna Pulayans, and found near Alleppey, wear rather 
better, and more artistically made aprons.* 

The following legend is current regarding the 
origin of the Thanda Pulayans. In the south, the 
Pulayans are divided into the eastern and western 
sections. The former were the slaves of Duryodhana, 
and the latter were attached to the Pandus. These 
formed the two rival parties in the war of the Maha- 
baratha, and the defeat of Duryodhana was the cause of 
their degradation. 

The Thanda Pulayans appear to have been the 
slaves of the soil till 1854, when they were emancipated. 
Even now, their condition has not undergone much 


* Ind. Ant., IX, i88o. 
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material improvement. Though they are left more to 
themselves, they still work for farmers or landlords for 
a daily wage of paddy (unhusked rice). If they run 
away, they are brought back, and punished. There is 
a custom that, when a farmer or landlord w’ants a few 
Pulayans to work in the fields, he obtains their ser- 
vices on payment of fifteen to twenty rupees to them, or 
to their master. When a Pulayan’s services are thus 
obtained, he works for his new master for two edangalis 
of paddy a day. They can obtain their liberation on the 
return of the purchase-money, which they can never 
hope to earn. Having no property which they can 
claim as their own, and conscious perhaps that their lot 
will be the same wherever they go, they remain cheerful 
and contented, drudging on from day to day, and have 
no inclination to emigrate to places where they can get 
higher wages. The Cherumars of Palghat, on the con- 
trary, enjoy more freedom. Many go to the Wynad, 
and some to the Kolar gold-fields, where they receive 
a good money -wage. The Thanda Pulayans work, as 
has been said, for some landlord, who allows them small 
bits of land. The trees thereon belong to the master, 
but they are allowed to enjoy their produce during their 
residence there. When not required by the master, 
they can work where they like. They have to work for 
him for six months, and sometimes throughout the year. 
They have little to do after the crop has been garnered. 
They work in the rice-fields, pumping water, erecting 
bunds (mud embankments), weeding, transplanting, and 
reaping. Men, women, and children may be seen 
working together. After a day’s hard work, in the sun 
or rain, they receive their wages, which they take to the 
nearest shop, called mattupitica (exchange shop), where 
they receive salt, chillies, etc., in exchange for a portion 



of the paddy, of which the remainder is cooked. The 
master’s field must be guarded at night against the 
encroachment of cattle, and the depredations of thieves 
and wild beasts. They keep awake by shouting aloud, 
singing in a dull monotone, or beating a drum. Given a 
drink of toddy, the Pulayans will work for any length of 
time. It is not uncommon to see them thrashed for slight 
offences. If a man is thrashed with athanda garment, he 
is so much disgraced in the eyes of his fellowmen, that 
he is not admitted into their society. Some improve 
their condition by becoming converts to Christianity. 
Others believe that the spirits of the departed would be 
displeased, if they became Christians. 

The Thanda Pulayan community is divided into 
exogamous illams, and marriage between members of 
the same illam is forbidden. Their habitations are 
called matams, which are miserable huts, supported on 
wooden posts, sometimes in the middle of a paddy field, 
with walls of reeds, bamboo mats or mud, and thatched 
with grass or cocoanut leaves. A few earthen pots, 
bamboo vessels, and cocoanut shells constitute their 
property. They are denied admission to the markets, and 
must stand at a distance to make their purchases or sales. 

Pulayan girls are married either before or after 
attaining puberty, but there is special ceremony, which 
is performed for every girl during her seventh or eighth 
year. This is called thanda kalyanam, or thanda 
marriage. It consists in having the girl dressed at an 
auspicious hour in the leafy garment by a woman, gene- 
rally a relative, or, in her absence, by one selected for 
the purpose. The relations and friends are entertained 
at a feast of curry and rice, fish from the backwater, 
and toddy. Prior to this ceremony, the girl is destitute 
of clothing, except for a strip of areca bark. 
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At the marriage ceremony, the tali (marriage badge) is 
made of a piece of a conch ^^{Turbinella rapa), which 
is tied on the bride’s neck at an auspicious hour. She is 
taken before her landlord, who gives her some paddy, and 
all the cocoanuts on the tree, beneath which she happens 
to kneel. When the time has come for her to be taken 
to the hut of the bridegroom, one of her uncles, taking 
her by the hand, gives her into the charge of one of her 
husband’s uncles. On the third morning, her paternal 
and maternal uncles visit her at the hut of the bridegroom, 
by whom they are entertained. They then return, with 
the bride and bridegroom, to the home of the former, 
where the newly-married couple stay for three days. 
To ascertain whether a marriage will be a happy one, 
a conch shell is spun round. If it falls to the north, it 
predicts good fortune ; if to the east or west, the omens 
are favourable ; if to the south, very unfavourable. 

The Thanda Pulayans follow the makkathayam law 
of inheritance (from father to son). They have their 
tribal assemblies, the members of which meet together 
on important occasions, as when a woman is charged 
with adultery, or when there is a theft case among them. 
All the members are more or less of equal status, and no 
superior is recognised. They swear by the sun, raising 
their hands, and saying “ By the sun I did not.” Other 
oaths are “ May my eyes perish ” or “ May my head be 
cut off by lightning.” 

Every kind of sickness is attributed to the influence 
of some demon, with whom a magician can communicate, 
and discover a means of liberation. The magician, when 
called in professionally, lights a fire, and seats himself 
beside it. He then sings, mutters some mantrams 
(prayers), and makes a discordant noise on his iron plate 
(kokkara). The man or woman, who is possessed by 
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the demon, begins to make unconscious movements, and 
is made to speak the truth. The demon, receiving 
offerings of fowls, sheep, etc., sets him or her free. A 
form of ceremonial, called urasikotukkuka, is sometimes 
performed. At a place far distant from the hut, a leaf, 
on which the blood of a fowl has been made to fall, is 
spread on the ground. On a smaller leaf, chunam (lime) 
and turmeric are placed. The person who first sets ej-es 
on these becomes possessed by the demon, and sets free 
the individual who was previously under its iniluence. 
In the event of sickness, the sorcerer is invited to the 
hut. He arrives in the evening, and is entertained with 
food, toddy, and betel. He then takes a tender cocoanut, 
flower of the areca palm, and some powdered rice, which 
he covers over with a palm leaf. The sick person is 
placed in front thereof, and a circle is drawn round him. 
Outside the circle, an iron stylus is stuck in the ground. 
The demon is supposed to be confined within the circle, 
and makes the patient cry out “ I am in pai (influence 
of the ghost) and he is beating me,” etc. With the 
promise of a fowl or sheep, or offerings thereof on the 
spot, the demon is persuaded to take its departure. 
Sometimes, when the sorcerer visits a house of sickness, 
a rice-pan containing three betel leaves, areca nuts, 
paddy, tulsi (yOcimuvz sanchtm), sacred ashes, conch and 
cowry {Cypresa monetd) shells, is placed in the yard. 
The sorcerer sits in front of the pan, and begins to 
worship the demon, holding the shells in his hands, and 
turning to the four points of the compass. He then 
observes the omens, and, taking his iron plate, strikes it, 
while he chants the names of terrible demons, Mullva, 
Karinkali, Aiyinar, and Villi, and utters incantations. 
This is varied by dancing, to the music of the iron plate, 
sometimes from evening till noon on the following day. 
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The sick person works himself up into the belief that he 
has committed some great sin, and proceeds to make 
confession, when a small money fine is inflicted, which 
is spent on toddy for those who are assembled. The 
Thanda Pulayans practice maranakriyas, or sacrifices to 
certain demons, to help them in bringing about the death 
of an enemy or other person. Sometimes affliction is 
supposed to be brought about by the enmity of those who 
have got incantations written on a palm leaf, and buried 
in the ground near a house by the side of a well. A 
sorcerer is called in to counteract the evil charm, which 
he digs up, and destroys. 

When a member of the tribe has died an unnatural 
death, a man, with a fowl and sword in his hands, places 
another man in a pit which has been dug, and walks 
thrice round it with a torch. After an hour or two, the 
man is taken out of the pit, and goes to a distance, where 
certain ceremonies are performed. 

The Thanda Pulayans worship the gods of Brah- 
manical temples at a distance of nearly a quarter of a 
mile. A stone is set up in the ground, on which they 
place tender cocoanuts and a few puttans (Cochin coins). 
A temple servant takes these to the priest, who sends 
in return some sandal paste, holy water, and flowers. 
They worship, as has been already hinted, demons, and 
also the spirits of their ancestors, by which small brass 
figures of males and females representing the pretas 
(ghosts) are supposed to be possessed. They worship, 
among others, Kandakarnan, Kodunkali, Bhairavan, and 
Arukola pretas, who are lodged in small huts, and repre- 
sented by stones. In the month of May, they celebrate 
a festival, which lasts for several days. Chrysanthemum 
and thumba (apparently Leucas aspera) flowers are used 
in the performance of worship, and paddy, beaten rice, 
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tender cocoanuts, toddy, etc., are offered up. There is a 
good deal of singing, drum-beating and devil-dancing 
by men and women, who on this occasion indulge 
liberally in toddy. The Pandavas, whom they call Anju 
Thamburakkal, are favourite deities. They devise 
various plans for warding off the evil influence of demons. 
Some, for example, wear rolls of palm leaf, with incanta- 
tions written on them, round their necks. Others hang 
baskets in the rice fields, containing peace offerings 
to the gods, and pray for the protection of the crop. 
Wherever there is a dense forest, Matan and Kali are 
supposed to dwell, and are worshipped. From the end 
of November to April, which is the slack season, the 
Thanda Pulayans go about dancing from hut to hut, and 
collecting money to purchase fowls, etc., for offerings. 
Club-dancing is their favourite amusement, and is often 
indulged in at night by the light of a blazing fire. The 
dancers, club in hand, go round in concentric circles, 
keeping time to the songs which they sing, striking each 
other’s clubs, now bending to ward off a blow on the legs, 
or rising to protect the head. 

The dead are buried, and lighted torches are set up 
all round the grave, on to which the relations of the dead 
person throw three handfuls of rice. Near it, squares 
are made in rice flour, in each of which a leaf with rice 
flour and paddy, and a lighted torch or wick is placed. 
The chief mourner, who should be the son or nephew, 
carrying a pot of water, goes several times round the 
grave, and breaks the pot over the spot where the 
head rests. A few grains of rice are placed at the four 
corners of the grave, and a pebble is laid on it, with 
mantrams to keep off jackals, and to prevent the spirit 
from molesting people. Every morning the chief mourner 
goes to the grave, and makes offerings of boiled rice, 
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gingelly {Sesamum indicum) seeds, and karuka grass. 
On the fourteenth day, he has an oil-bath, and, on the 
following day, the Pulayans of the village (kara) have a 
feast, with singing and beating of drums. On the six- 
teenth day, which is pulakuli or day of purification, the 
chief mourner makes offerings of rice balls, the guests are 
fed, and make a present of small coin to the songster who 
has entertained them. Similar offerings of rice balls are 
made to the spirit of the deceased person on the new-moon 
day in the month of Kaitigam. During the period of pol- 
lution, the chief mourner has to cook his own food. The 
spirits of deceased ancestors are called Chavar (the dead), 
and are said to manifest themselves in dreams, especially 
to near relations, who speak in the morning of what 
they have seen during the night. They even say that 
they have held conversation with the deceased. The 
Rev. W. J. Richards informs us that he once saw “a 
little temple, about the size of a large rabbit-hutch, in 
which was a plank for the spirits of the deceased ances- 
tors to come and rest upon. The spirits are supposed 
to fish in the backwaters, and the phosphorescence, 
sometimes seen on the surface of the water, is taken as 
an indication of their presence.”*' 

The Thanda Pulayans will not eat with the Ulladans 
or Parayans, but stand at a distance of ninety feet from 
Brahmans and other high-caste people. They are short 
of stature and dark-skinned. Like the Cherumans, the 
women adorn their ears, necks, arms and fingers with 
masses of cheap jewellery. 

Thappata (drum). — An exogamous sept of Odde. 

Thathan (a Vaishnavite mendicant). — The equiva- 
lent of the Telugu Dasari. 


# Ind. Ant., IX. 1880. 
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Thatichettu (palmyra palm). — An exogamous sept 
of Kama Sale and Odde. 

Thavadadari. — The name of a section of the Vallu- 
vans (priests of the Paraiyans), who wear a necklace of 
tulsi beads (thavadam, necklace, dhari, wearer). The 
tulsi or basil ( Ocimtim sanchirn) is a very sacred plant 
with Hindus, and bead necklaces or rosaries are made 
from its woody stem. 

Thelu (scorpion) — Thelu and Thela are recorded 
as exogamous septs of Padma Sale and Madiga. The 
Canarese equivalent Chelu occurs as a sept of Kuruba. 

Thenige Buvva. — A sub-division of Madigas, who 
offer food (buvva) to the god in a dish or tray (thenige) 
at marriages. 

Thikka (simpleton). — A sub-division of Kuruba. 

Thippa (rubbish heap). — An e.xogamous sept of 
Kama Sale. 

Thogamalai Korava.—Recorded * as a synonym of 
a thief class in the southern districts of the Madras 
Presidency. In a recent note on the Koravas, Mr. F. 
Fawcett writes that “ a fact to be noted is that people 
such as the members of the well-known Thogamalai 
gang, who are always called Koravas by the police, 
are not Koravas at all. They are simply a criminal 
community, into which outsiders are admitted, who give 
their women in marriage outside the caste, and who adopt 
children of other castes.” 

Thogaru (bitter). — An exogamous sept of Musu 
Kamma. 

Thoka (tail). — An exogamous sept of Yerukala. 

Thonda ( Cephalendra indica ). — An exogamous sept 
of Musu Kamma, and gbtra of Janappans, members of 


* S. Mullaly, Cnramal Classes of the Madras Presidency, 
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which abstain from using the fruit or leaves of the thonda 
plant. 

Thumnia (babul : Acacia arabica '). — ^An exogamous 
sept of Mala and Padma Sale. The bark, pods, and 
leaves of the babul tree are used by tanners in the 
preparation of hides and skins, or as a dye. 

Thumu (iron measure for measuring grain). — An 
exogamous sept of Mutracba. 

Thupa (ghi, clarified butter). — An exogamous sept 
of Kuruba. 

Thurpu (eastern). — A sub-division of Yerukala and 
Yanadi. 

Thuta (hole). — An exogamous sept of Devanga. 

Tigala. — Tigala is summed up, in the Madras 
Census Report, 1901, as “a Canarese synonym for the 
Tamil Palli ; applied also by the Canarese people to any 
Tamil Sudras of the lower castes.” In parts of the 
Mysore country, the Tamil language is called Tigalu, 
and the Canarese MMhva Brahmans speak of Tamil 
Smarta Brahmans as Tigalaru. 

Some of the Tigalas, who have settled in Mysore, have 
forgotten their mother-tongue, and speak only Canarese, 
while others, e.g., those who live round about Bangalore, 
still speak Tamil. In their type of cranium they occupy 
a position intermediate between the dolichocephalic 
Pallis and the sub-brachy cephalic Canarese classes. 

The difference in the type of cranium of the Tigalas 
and Tamil Pallis is clearly brought by the following 
tabular statements of their cephalic indices : — 
a. Tigala — 

68 ^ 

69 

70 

71 ♦ 
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72 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

73 ♦♦♦❖ 

74 ♦ 

75 ♦ 

76 ^ ^ # 

77 

78 

79 4^4 

80 44^ 

81 4444 

82 4 

83 

84 4 4 

i. Palli— 

64 4 

65 

66 

67 4 4 

68 4 

69 4 

70 4 

71 4444 

72 44444 

73 4444444 

74 4 4 44 

75 44444444 

76 4 

77 4 

78 4 

79 4 4 

80 ^ 

The Tigalas are kitchen and market gardeners, and 

cultivate the betel vine. They apparently have three 
divisions, called Ulli (garlic or onions), Ele (leaf), and 
Arava (Tamil). Among the Ulli Tigalas, several’ sub- 
divisions, and septs or budas named after deities or 

prominent members of the caste, exist, • 
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I. Lakkamma — 

Tota devaru (garden god). 

Dodda devaru (big or chief god). 

Dodda Narasayya, 

Dodda Nanjappa. 

II. Ellamma — 

Narasayya. 

Muddanna. 

III. Sidde devaru. 

The Tigalas have a headman, whose office is here- 
ditary, and who is assisted by a caste servant called 
Mudre. Council meetings are usually held at a fixed 
spot, called g5ni mara katte or mudre goni mara katte, 
because those summoned by the M udre assemble beneath 
a goni (Ficus mysorensis) tree, round which a stone 
platform is erected. The tree and platform being 
sacred, no one may go there on wearing shoes or sandals. 
The members of council sit on a woollen blanket spread 
before the tree. 

Like the Pallis or Vanniyans, the Tigalas call 
themselves Agni Vanni, and claim to be descended from 
the fire-born hero Agni Banniraya. In connection with 
the Tigalas who have settled in the Bombay Presidency, 
it is noted* that “they are a branch of the Mysore 
Tigalas, who are Tamil Palli emigrants from the 
Madras Presidency, and, like the Palli, claim a Kshat- 
riya origin.” The Tigalas possess a manuscript, said 
to be a copy of a sasana at Conjeeveram (Kan chi), from 
which the following extracts are taken. “ This is a 
Kan chi sasana published by Aswaththa Narayanswami, 
who was induced to do so by the god Varadaraja of 
Conjeeveram. This sasana is written to acquaint the 
descendants of the Mahapurusha Agni Banniraya with 


^ Monograph, Eth, Survey, Bombay, No. 93, TigaU, 1907. 
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the origin, doings, and gotra of their ancestor Banniraya. 
This Banniiaya sprang from fire, and so is much beloved 
by Vishnu the many-armed, the many-eyed, and the 
bearer of the chank and chakram, and who is no other 
than Narayana, the lord of all the worlds great and 
small, and the originator of the Vedas and Vedanta . 

. . . All those who see or worship this sasana 

relating to Agni Banniraya, who obtained boons from 
the Trimurthis, Devatas, and Rishis, and who is the 
ancestor of the Tigalas, will be prosperous, and have 
plenty of grain and children. Those who speak lightly 
of this caste will become subject to the curses of 
Banniraya, Trimurthis, Rishis, and Devas. The glory 
of this sasana is great, and is as follows : — The keeping 
and worshipping of this purana will enable the Tigalas 
of the Karnataka country to obtain the merit of sura- 
padavi (the state of Devas), merit of doing puja to a 
thousand lingams, a lakh of cow gifts, and a hundred 
kannikadanams (gifts of virgins for marriage).” The 
sasana is said to have been brought to the Canarese 
country because of a quarrel between the Pallis and 
the Tigalas at the time of a Tigala marriage. The 
Tigalas were prevented from bringing the various 
biruthus (insignia), and displaying them. The sasana 
was brought by the Tigalas, at an expenditure of 
Rs. 215, which sum was subsequently recovered from 
the Pallis. 

Tigala occurs further as the name of a sub-division 
of Holeya. 

Tikke (gem). — A gotra of Kurni. 

Ti (fire) Koilan."“A sub-division of Kollan. 

Tinda (polluting). — A sub-division of Kanisan. 
Tinda Kuruppu, meaning a teacher who cannot approach, 
is a synonym of the Kavutiyan barber caste. 
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Tiperum (ti, fire). — A sub-division of Kollan black- 
smiths. 

Tiragati Gantlavallu (wandering bell hunters). — 
Stated, in the Manual of the Vizagapatam district, to 
repair hand-mills, catch antelopes, and sell the skins 
thereof. In hunting, they use lights and bells. 

Tirlasetti (the name of a Balija Chetti). — An 
exogamous sept of Yanadi. 

Tirumalpad.— -Tirumalpad has been summed up as 
“ one of the four divisions of Kshatriyas in Travancore. 
The term, in its literal sense, conveys the idea of those 
who wait before kings. In mediaeval times the Tirumal- 
pads were commanders of armies.” By Mr. Wigram* 
TirumalpM is defined as a member of a Royal Family. 
In the Madras Census Report, 1891, it is stated that 
“ there are two Tirumalpads, one a Samanta, and the 
other a so-called Kshatriya. The former observes 
customs and manners exactly similar to Eradis and 
Nedungadis, In fact, these are all more or less inter- 
changeable terms, members of the same family calling 
themselves indifferently Eradi or Tirumalpad. The 
Kshatriya Tirumalpad wears the sacred thread, and 
the rites he performs are similar to those of Brahmans, 
whose dress he has also adopted. He has, however, 
like Nayars, tali-kettu and sambandham separately. 
His females take Nambudiri consorts by preference, 
but may have husbands of their own caste. Their 
inheritance is in the female line, as among Nayars 
and Samantas. Generally the females of this caste 
furnish wives to Nambudiris. The touch of these 
females does not pollute a Nambudiri as does that of 
Nayars and Samantas, and, what is more, Nambudiris 


♦ Malabar Law and Custom. 
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may eat their food. The females are called Namba- 
shtadiri.” 

For the following note on Tambans and Tirumalpads, 
I am indebted to the Travancore Census Report, 1901. 
“ The Tampans and Tirumalpats come under the cate- 
gory of Malabar Kshatriyas. The word Tampan is a 
contraction of Tampuran, and at one time denoted a 
ruling people. When they were divested of that author- 
ity by the Ilayetattu Svarupam, they arc said to have 
fallen from the status of Tampurans to Tampans. Their 
chief seat is the Vaikam taluk. The Tirumalpats do not 
seem to have ruled at all. The word Tirumulpatu 
indicates those that wait before kings. There is an old 
Sanskrit verse, which describes eight classes of Kshatriyas 
as occupying Kerala from very early times, namely (i) 
Bhupala or Maha Raja, such as those of Travancore and 
Cochin, (2) Rajaka or Rajas, such as those of Mavelikara 
and Kotungallur, (3) Kosi or Koiltampuran, (4) Puravan 
or Tampan, (5) Sripurogama or TirumulpM, (6) Bhandari 
or Pantarattil, (7) Audvahika or Tirumalpat, (8) Cheta or 
Samanta. From this list it may be seen that two classes 
of Tirumulpats are mentioned, namely, Sripurogamas 
who are the waiters at the Raja’s palace, and the Audva- 
hikas who perform Udvaha or wedding ceremony for 
certain castes. Both these, however, are identical people, 
though varying in their traditional occupations. The 
chief seats of the Tirumulpats are Shertallay and 
Tiruvalla.” 

The Tampans and Tirumulpats are, for all purposes 
of castes, identical with other Malabar Kshatriyas. 
Every Tampan in Travancore is related to every other 
Tampan, and all are included within one circle of death 
and birth pollution. Their manners and customs, too, 
are exactly like those of other Kshatriyas. They are 
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invested with the sacred thread at the sixteenth year of 
age, and recite the Gayatri (hymn) ten times thrice a day. 
The Nambutiri is the family priest, and (death) pollution 
lasts for eleven days. The Kettukalyanam, or tali-tying 
ceremony, may be performed between the seventh and 
the fourteenth year of age. The tali is tied by the 
Aryappattar, while the Namputiris recite the Vedic 
hymns. Their consorts are usually Namputiris, and 
sometimes East Coast Brahmans. Like all the Malabar 
Kshatriyas, they follow the marumakkathayam system 
of inheritance (through the female line). Tampans and 
Tirumulpats are often the personal attendants of the Tra- 
vancore Maharajas, whom they serve with characteristic 
fidelity and devotion. The Tirumulpats further perform 
the tali-tying ceremony of the Nayar aristocracy. 

The names of the Tirumulpats and Tampans are the 
same as those of other classes of Kshatriyas. The title 
Varma is uniformly added to their names. A few families 
among these, who once had ruling authority, have the 
titular suffix Bhandarattil, which is corrupted into 
Pantarattil. The Tampans call themselves in documents 
Koviladhikarikal, as they once had authority in kovils or 
palaces. 

Tiruman (holy deer). — An exogamous section of 
Kalian. 

Tirumudi (holy knot). — Recorded, in the Madras 
Census Report, 1901, as “bricklayers, whose women 
are usually prostitutes ; found chiefly in Salem and 
Coimbatore. They are either Vettuvans or Kaikolans, 
Kaikblan women, when they are dedicated to the temple, 
are supposed to be united in wedlock with the deity. 

Tiruvalluvan.— A sub-division of Valluvan. Tiru- 
valluvar, the author of the Kural, is said to have belonged 
to the Valluva caste. 
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Tiru-vilakku-nagarattar (dwellers in the city ot 
holy lamps). — A name assumed by Vaniyans (oil- 
pressers). 

Tiyadi. —A synonym of the Tiyattunni section of 
Ambalavasis (see Unni). 

Tiyan .—The Tiyans, and Izhuvans or Iluvans, arc 
the Malayalam toddy -drawing castes of Malabar, Cochin, 
and Travancore. The following note, except where 
otherwise indicated, is taken from an account of the 
Tiyans of Malabar by Mr. F. Fawcett. 

The Tiyans in Malabar number, according to the 
census returns, 512,063, or i9'3 per cent, of the total 
population. The corresponding figures for the Izhuvans 
are 101,638, or 3'8 per cent. The Tiyans have been 
summed up as the middle class of the west coast, who 
cultivate the ground, take service as domestics, and 
follow trades and professions — anything but soldiering', 
of which they have an utter abhorrence. 

The marumakkatayam system (inheritance through 
the female line), which obtains in North Malabar, has 
favoured temporary connections between European men 
and Tiyan women, the children belonging to the mother’s 
tarvad. Children bred under these conditions, European 
influence continuing, are often as fair as Europeans. It 
is recorded, in the Report of the Malabar Marriage Com- 
mission, 1894, that “ in the early days of British rule, the 
Tiyan women incurred no social disgrace by consorting 
with Europeans, and, up to the last generation, if the 
Sudra girl could boast of her Brahman lover, the Tiyan 
girl could show more substantial benefits from her alliance 
with a white man of the ruling race. Happily, the pro- 
gress of education, and the growth of a wholesome public 


* Lieutenant-General E. F. Burton. An Indian Olio. 
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opinion, have made shameful the position of a European’s 
concubine ; and both races have thus been saved from a 
mode of life equally demoralising to each.” On this point, 
Mr. L. K. Anantha Krishna Iyer writes as follows."*® “It 
is true that there is an elevation both physically and 
mentally in the progeny of such a parentage. On making 
enquiries about this, I learn from a respectable and edu- 
cated Tiyan gentleman that this union is looked upon 
with contempt by the respectable class of people, and 
by the orthodox community. I am further informed that 
such women and children, with their families, are under 
a ban, and that respectable Tiya gentlemen who have 
married the daughters of European parentage are not 
allowed to enjoy the privileges of the caste. There are, 
I hear, several such instances in Calicut, Tellicherry, 
and Cannanore. Women of respectable families do not 
enter into such connection with Europeans.” 

It is commonly supposed that the Tiyans and Izhu- 
vans came from Ceylon. It is recorded, in the South 
Canara Manual, that “it is well known that both before 
and after the Christian era there were invasions and 
occupations of the northern part of Ceylon by the races 
then inhabiting Southern India, and Malabar tradition 
tells us that some of these Dravidians migrated again 
from Iram or Ceylon northwards to Travancore and 
other parts of the west coast of India, bringing with 
them the cocoanut or southern tree {tengina mara), and 
being known as Tivars (islanders) or Iravars, which 
names have since been altered to Tiyars and llavars. 
Dr. Caldwell derives Iram from the Sanskrit Simhala 
through the Pali Sihala by the omission of the initial S.” 
It is noted by Bishop Caldwell t that there are traces of 

* Monograph Ethnog. Survey of the Cochin State, No. lo, Tzhuvas, 1905, 

t The Tinnevelly Shanars, 1S49. 
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a common origin of the Iluvans and Shanars, Shanar (or 
Shener), for instance, being a title of honour amongst 
the Travancore Ilavars. And it is further recorded* that 
there is a tradition that the Shanars came originally from 
Ceylon. The Izhuvans are supposed to derive their 
caste name from Izha dwipa (island) or Simhala dwipa 
(both denoting Ceylon). In a Tamil Puranic work, 
quoted by Mr. Anantha Krishna Iyer, mention is made 
of a King Ilia of Ceylon, who went to Chidambaram in the 
Tamil country of Southern India, where a religious dis- 
cussion took place between the Buddhist priests and the 
Saivite devotee Manickavachakar in the presence of King 
Ilia, with the result that he was converted to the Saivite 
faith. From him the Iluvans are said to be descended. 

The Tiyans are always styled Izhuvan in documents 
concerning land, in which the Zamorin, or some Brah- 
man or Nayar grandee, appears as landlord. The 
Tiyans look down on the Izhuvans, and repudiate the 
relationship. Yet they cannot but submit to be called 
Izhuvan in their documents, for their Nayar or Brahman 
landlord will not let them have the land to cultivate, 
unless they do so. It is a custom of the country for a 
man of a superior caste to pretend complete ignorance 
of the caste of an individual lower in the social scale. 
Thus, in the Wynad, where there are several jungle 
tribes, one is accustomed to hear a man of superior caste 
pretending that he does not know a Paniyan from a 
Kurumba, and deliberately miscalling one or the other, 
saying “This Paniyan,” when he knows perfectly well 
that he is a Kurumba. It is quite possible, therefore, 
that, though Tiyans are written down as Izhuvans, 
the two were not supposed to be identical. State 


Madras Census Report, 1871. 
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regulations keep the Izhuvansof Cochin and Travancore 
in a position of marked social inferiority, and in Malabar 
they are altogether unlettered and uncultured. On the 
other hand, the Tiyans of Malabar provide Magistrates, 
Sub- Judges, and other officials to serve His Majesty’s 
Government. It may be noted that, in 1907, a Tiya lady 
matriculate was entertained as a clerk in the Tellicherry 
post-office. 

A divagation must be made, to bring the reader to a 
comprehension of the custom surrounding mattu, a word 
signifying change, i.e., change of cloth, which is of suffi- 
cient importance to demand explanation. When a man 
or woman is outcasted, the washerwoman (or man) and 
the barber of the community (and no other is available) 
are prohibited from performing their important parts in 
the ceremonies connected with birth, death, and menstru- 
ation. A person who is in a condition of impurity is 
under the same conditions ; he or she is temporarily out- 
casted. This applies to Nambutiris and Nayars, as well 
as to the Tiyans. Now the washerwoman is invariably 
of the Tiyan caste. There are Mannans, whose heredi- 
tary occupation is washing clothes for Nambutiris and 
Nayars, but, for the most part, the washerwoman who 
washes for the Nayar lady is of the Tiyan caste. A 
woman is under pollution after giving birth to a child, 
after the death of a member of her tarvad, and during 
menstruation. And the pollution must be removed at 
the end of the prescribed period, or she remains an out- 
caste — a very serious thing for her. The impurity is 
removed by receiving a clean cloth from the washer- 
woman, and giving in exchange her own cloth to be 
washed. This is mattu, and, be it noted, the cloth 
which gives mattu is one belonging to the washerwoman, 
not to the person to be purified. The washerwoman 
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gives her own cloth to effect the purification. Theoreti- 
cally, the Tiyan has the power to give or withhold mattu, 
and thus keep any one out of caste in a state of impurity ; 
but it is a privilege which is seldom if ever exercised. 
Yet it is one which he admittedly holds, and is thus 
in a position to exercise considerable control over the 
Nambutiri and Nayar communities. It is odd that it is 
not a soiled cloth washed and returned to the person 
which gives purification, but one of the washerwoman’s 
own cloths. So the mattu may have a deeper meaning 
than lies in mere change of cloth, dressing in a clean 
one, and giving the soiled one to a person of inferior 
caste to wash. This mattu Is second in importance to 
no custom. It must be done on the last day of pollution 
after birth and death ceremonies, and menstruation, or 
the person concerned remains outcasted. It is note- 
worthy that the Izhuvans know nothing of mattu. 

An Izhuvan will eat rice cooked by a Tiyan, but a 
Tiyan will not eat rice cooked by an Izhuvan — a circum- 
stance pointing to the inferiority of the Izhuvan. A 
Nayar, as well as a Tiyan, will partake of almost any 
form of food or drink, which is prepared even by a 
Mappilla (Malabar Muhammadan), who is deemed 
inferior to both. But the line is drawn at rice, which 
must be prepared by one of equal caste or class, or by a 
superior. An Izhuvan, partaking of rice at a Tiyan’s 
house, must eat it in a verandah ; he cannot do so in the 
house, as that would be defilement to the Tiyan. Not 
only must the Izhuvan eat the rice In the verandah, 
but he must wash the plates, and clean up the place 
where he has eaten. Again, an Izhuvan could have no 
objection to drinking from a Tiyan’s well. Further, 
there is practically no mixture in the distribution of 
Tiyans and Izhuvans. Where there are Izhuvans there 
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are no Tiyans, and vice vcrsd. [In a photograph of a 
group of Izhuvan females of Palghat eating their meal, 
which was sent to me, they are all in a kneeling posture, 
with the buttocks supported on the heels. They 
are said to assume the same attitude when eno'ap'ed 

o o 

in grinding and winnowing grain, and other occupa- 
tions, with a resultant thickening of the skin over the 
knees.] 

Differences, which might well come under the head- 
ing marriage, may be considered here, for the purpose of 
comparison between the Tiyans and Izhuvans. During 
the preliminaries to the marriage ceremony among the 
Tiyans, the date of the marriage having been fixed in 
the presence of the representatives of the bride and 
bridegroom, the following formula is repeated by the 
Tandan or headman of the bride’s party. Translated as 
accurately as possible, it runs thus. “The tara and 
changati of both sides having met and consulted ; the 
astrologer having fixed an auspicious day after examining 
the star and porutham ; permission having been obtained 
from the tara, the relations, the illam and kulam, the 
father, uncle, and the brothers, and from the eight and 
four (twelve illams) and the six and four (ten kiriyams) ; 
the conji and adayalam ceremonies and the four tazhus 
having been performed, let me perform the kanjikudi 
ceremony for the marriage of ... . the son of 

. . . . with .... daughter of .... in 

the presence of muperium.” This formula, wfith slight 
variations here and there, is repeated at every Tiyan mar- 
riage in South Malabar. It is a solemn declaration, 
giving validity to the union, although, in the way that 
custom and ritual survive long after their original signifi- 
cance has been forgotten, the meaning of many of the 
terms used is altogether unknown. What, for instance, 
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is the meaning of muperium ? No one can tell. But 
a few of the terms are explainable. 

Tara. The tara was the smallest unit in the ancient 
government system, which, for want of a better term, we 
may style feudal. It was not exactly a village, for the 
people lived apart. Each tara had its Nayar chieftain, 
and also its Tiyan chief or Tandan, its astrologer, its 
washerman, its goldsmith, and other useful people, each 
serving the community for the sake of small advantages. 
Each tara was its own world. 

Changati (friend). The friends of both parties 
which negotiated the marriage. 

Porutham (agreement). Examination of the horo- 
scopes of the boy and girl makes it possible to ascertain 
whether there is agreement between the two, and the 
union will be propitious. 

1 11am. Here intended to mean the father’s family. 

Kulam. The name, derived from kula a branch, 
here denotes the mother’s family. 

Twelve illams, ten kiriyams. The word illam, now 
used exclusively for the residence of a Nambutiri, is 
supposed to have been used in days of old for the house 
of a person of any caste. And this supposition is said to 
find support in the way that a Tiyan coming from the 
south is often greeted in South Canara. Thus, a 
Malabar Tiyan, travelling to the celebrated temple at 
Gokarnam in South Canara, is at once asked “ What is 
your illam and kiriyam?” He has heard these terms 
used in the foregoing formula during his own or 
another’s marriage ceremony, but attached no meaning 
to them. To the man of South Canara they have genuine 
meaning. One should be able to answer the question 
satisfactorily, and thus give a proper account of himself. 
If he cannot, he gets neither food nor water from the 
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South Canara Tiyan. This also holds good, to some 
extent, in the case of a southern Tiyan visiting the 
northern parts of the Cherakal taluk of Malabar. 

The ten illams of South Malabar are as follows : — 


Tala Kodan. 

Nellika {Fhyllanthus 
Emblica). 

Paraka or Vaiaka. 

Ala. 

Ten Kudi or Tenan Kudi. 


Padayan Kudi. 
Kannan. 

Varakat 

Kytat \ 

Puzhampayi oi BavuJ 


The illams of North Malabar are said to be — 


Nellika. 

Piillanhi. 

Vangeri. 

Koyikkalan. 


Padayam Kudi. 
Tenan Kudi. 
Manan Kudi. 
Vilakkan Kudi. 


Marriage is strictly forbidden between two persons 
belonging to the same illam. The bride and bridegroom 
must belong to different illams. In fact, the illams are 
exogamous. Members of some of the illams were allowed 
certain privileges and dignities. Thus, the men of the 
Varakat illam (Varaka Tiyans) were in the old days per- 
mitted to travel in a mancheel (a hammock-cot slung on 
a pole). They were allowed this privilege of higher caste 
people, which was prohibited to the Tiyans of other 
illams. But, should one of them, when travelling in a 
mancheel, happen to see a Rajah or a Nayar, he was 
obliged to hang one of his legs out of it in token of sub- 
mission. The Varaka Tiyans were further allowed to 
wear gold jewels on the neck, to don silken cloths, to 
fasten a sword round the waist, and to carry a shield. 
The sword was made of thin pliable steel, and worn 
round the waist like a belt, the point being fastened to 
the hilt through a small hole near the point. A man, 
intending to damage another, might make an apparently 
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friendly call on him, his body loosely covered with a cloth, 
and to all appearances unarmed. In less than a second, 
he could unfasten the sword round his waist, and cut the 
other down. The well-known Mannanar belonged to 
the Varakat illam. Those who know Malabar will recall 
to mind the benevolent but strange institution which he 
initiated. He provided a comfortable home for Nambu- 
tiri women who were thrown out of caste, and thus in the 
ordinary course of events doomed to every misery and 
degradation to be found in life. On being outcasted, 
the funeral ceremonies of Nambutiri women were per- 
formed by her own people, and she became dead to them. 
She went to the Mannanar, and her birth ceremonies 
were performed, so that she might begin life anew in a 
state of purity. If, on arrival, she entered by the left 
door, she was his wife, if by the front door, his sister. It 
is said that, when their chief, Mannanar of the Aramana, 
is destitute of heirs, the Tiyans of Kolattanad go in 
procession to the Kurumattur Nambutiri (the chief of the 
Peringallur Brahmans) and demand a Brahman virgin 
to be adopted as sister of Mannanar, who follows the 
marumakkatayam rule of succession. This demand, it 
is said, used to be granted by the Nambutiris assembling 
at a meeting, and selecting a maiden to be given to the 
Tiyans. 

Kiriyam is said to be a corrupt form of the Sanskrit 
word griham (house), but this seems rather fanciful. 
There are said to have been about two kiriyams for each 
village. The names of only three are known to me, viz., 
Karumana, Kaita, and Kampathi. There is a village 
called Karumana, near the temple of Lakshmipuram 
in South Canara. Karumana is applied as a term to 
signify a Tiyan during the ordinary devil-dancing in 
temples, when an oracular utterance is delivered. The 
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oracle always addresses the Tiyan as “ my Karumana,’ 
not as “ my Tiyan.” The only other use of the word is 
in Karumana acharam (the customs of the Tiyans). 

Other outward and visible differences between Tiyan 
and Izhuvan marriages are these. The South Malabar 
Tiyan bridegroom, dressed as if for a wrestling match, 
with his cloth tied tight about his loins, carries a sword 
and shield, and is escorted by two companions similarly 
equipped, dancing their way along. The Izhuvan does 
not carry a sword under any circumstances. The chief 
feature of his wedding ceremony is a singing match. 
This, called the vatil-tura-pattu, or open the door song, 
assumes the form of a contest between the parties of the 
bridegroom and bride. The story of Krishna and his 
wife Rukmini is supposed to be alluded to. We have 
seen it all under slightly different colour at Conjeeveram. 
Krishna asks Rukmini to open the door, and admit him. 
She refuses, thinking he has been gallivanting with some 
other lady. He beseeches ; she refuses. He explains, 
and at length she yields. The song is more or less extem- 
pore, and each 'side must be ready with an immediate 
answer. The side which is reduced to the extremity 
of having no answer is beaten and under ignominy. 

I pass on to the subject of personal adornment of the 
Tiyans : — 

(a) North Malabar, Males — 

1 . A horizontal dab made with white ashes on 

either side of the forehead and chest, and on 
the outside of each shoulder. 

2. Two gold ear-rings (kadakkan) in each ear. 

A silver chain hanging from the sheath of 
his knife, and fastened with a boss. Two 
tambak (copper, brass and silver) rings on 
the ring finger of the left hand. 
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3. A gold kadakkan in each ear, and an iron 

ring on the ring finger of the left hand. 

4. A thorn in each ear (another was similarly 

ornamented). Not married. 

5. A gold ear-ring in each ear. An iron ring on 

the little finger of the left hand. Two silver 
rings, in which is set a piece of hair from 
an elephant’s tail, on the little finger of the 
right hand. 

A few individuals wore brass rings, and some had 
ear-rings, in which a red stone was set. Amulets were 
worn by some in little cylindrical cases on a string, to 
protect the wearer against enemies, the evil eye, or devils. 
One man wore a silver girdle, to which an amulet in 
a case was fastened, underneath his cloth, so that it was 
not in view to the public. One individual only is noted 
as having been tattooed, with a circular mark just above 
his glabella. The arms of a good many, and the abdomen 
of a few, bore cicatrices from branding, apparently for 
the purpose of making them strong and relieving pains. 
{d) South Malabar, Males. 

In the country parts, the waist cloth is always 
worn above the knee. About a third of the individuals 
examined wore ear-rings. The ears of all were pierced. 
Those who were without ear-rings had no scruples about 
wearing them, but were too poor to buy them. 

1. Blue spot tattooed over the glabella. 

2. Silver amulet-case, containing fifteen gold 

fanams, at the waist. He said that he kept 
the coins in the receptacle for security, but 
I think it was for good luck. 

3. Ear-ring (kadakkan) in each ear. A copper 

amulet -case, containing a yantram to keep 
off devils, at the waist. 
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4. Four silver amulet-cases, containing yantrams 

on a copper sheet for curing some ailment, 
at the waist. 

5. Two gold kadakkans in each ear. A white 

spot over the glabella. 

(c) North Malabar, Females. 

In olden days, the women used to wear coloured and 
striped cloths round the waist, and hanging to the knees. 
The breast was not covered. The body above the waist 
was not allowed to be covered, except during the period 
of death pollution. Nowadays, white is generally the 
colour to be seen, and the body is seldom covered above 
the waist — never one may say, except (and then only 
sometimes) in the towns. The Izhuvan women in 
Malabar always wear blue cloths : just one cloth rolled 
tightly round the waist, and hanging to the knees. Of 
late, they have taken to wearing also a blue cloth drawn 
tight over the breast. 

Ornaments. The thodu, which is now sometimes 
worn by Tiyan women, is not a Tiyan ornament. The 
ear-rings, called kathila and ananthod, are the Tiyan 
ornaments, and look like strings of gold beads with 
pendants. Discs of white metal or lead are used to 
stretch and keep open the dilated lobes of the ears, in 
which gold ornaments are worn when necessary or 
possible. Venetian sequins, real or imitation, known in 
Malabar as amada, are largely used for neck ornaments. 
There is a Malabar proverb that one need not look for 
an insect’s burrow in amada, meaning that you cannot 
find anything vile in a worthy person. 

Turning now to the subject of marriage. In the 
ordinary course of things, a marriage would not be made 
between a Tiyan girl of South Malabar and a Tiyan 
man of North Malabar, for the reason that the children 
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of such a marriage would inherit no property from the 
family of either parent. The husband would have no 
share in the property of his family, which devolves 
through the women ; nor would the wife have any share 
in that of her family, which is passed on through the 
men. So there would be nothing for the children. But, 
on the other hand, marriage between a girl of the north 
and a man of the south is a different thing. The children 
would inherit from both parents. As a rule, Tiyans of 
the north marry in the north, and those of the south in 
the south. 

It was generally admitted that it was formerly the 
custom among the Tiyans in South Malabar for several 
brothers — in fact all of them — to share one wife. Two 
existing instances of this custom were recorded. 

The arrangement of a marriage, and the ceremonial 
which will now be described, though pertaining strictly 
to the Calicut taluk of South Malabar, are sufficiently 
representative of a Tiyan marriage anywhere. There 
is, however, this difference, that, in North Malabar, 
where inheritance through females obtains, and the wife 
invariably resides in her own tarwad or family home, 
there is never any stipulation concerning a girl’s dowi-y. 
In South Malabar, where inheritance is through the 
males, and where the wife lives in her husband’s house, 
the dowry in money, jewels, or furniture, is as a rule 
settled beforehand, and must be handed over on the 
wedding day. In the Calicut taluk, we find an exception 
to this general rule of South Malabar, where the subject 
of the dowry is not usually mentioned. In North 
Malabar, gifts of jewels are made in proportion as the 
bride’s people are wealthy and generous. What is given 
is in the way of a gift, and forms no feature in the 
marital agreement. 
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The first step to be taken in connection with marriage 
is examination of the horoscopes of the boy and girl, in 
order to ascertain whether their union will be one of 
happiness or the reverse. While this is being done by 
the Panikkar (Malabar astrologer), the following persons 
should be present : — 

(a) On the part of the bridegroom — 

1. Tanclan, or chief of the tara. 

2. Fathei, or other elder m the family. 

3. Uncle, / e,, the mother’s biothei. In Malabax the word 

uncle means maternal uncle. 

4. Sisters’ husbands. 

5. Four or moie friends 01 companions. 

6 . Any numbei of relations and friends. 

(^) On the part of the bride — 

1. Tandan of her taia. 

2. Father, or other guardian. 

3. Uncle. 

4. Four or more friends. 

5. The astrologer of her tara. 

6. Friends and relations. 

The ceremony must be performed at the house of the 
girl’s family. Her father’s consent is necessary, but his 
presence is not essential at this or the two subsequent 
ceremonies in connection with the marriage. The 
Tandan, it may be noted, is the caste governmental head 
in all matters affecting his own caste and the artisans. 
He is a Tiyan, and his office, which is authorised by the 
local Rajah, or rather by his senior Rani, is hereditary. 
In exceptional cases, hoxvever, the hereditary right may 
be interrupted by the Rani appointing some one else. 
The Tandan of the tara is required to assist at every 
ceremony connected with marriage, at the ceremony 
when a girl attains puberty, at that of tying the tali, and 

VI1-4 
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at the fifth and seventh months of pregnancy. His 
formal permission is required before the carpenter can 
cut down the areca palm, with which the little shed in 
which the tali is tied is constructed. In cases of di- 
vorce, his functions are important. When a new house 
is built, there must be a house-warming ceremony, at 
which the Tandan officiates. Fowls are sacrificed, and 
the right leg is the Tandan’s perquisite. He is a man 
of importance, not only in many affairs within his own 
caste, but also in those of other castes. Thus, when a 
Nayar dies, it is the Tandan’s duty to get the body 
burnt. He controls the washerman and barber of the 
tara, and can withdraw their services when they are 
most needed. He officiates, moreover, at marriages of 
the artisan class — carpenters, braziers, goldsmiths and 
blacksmiths. 

A group of taras forms what is called a desam, the 
koyma or “sovereignty” of which is represented by a 
Nayar tarwad. It is through the head or Karnavan 
(really the chieftain) of this tarwad that the Tandan 
approaches the Raja in matters of appeal, and the like. 
The Tandan is to some extent under his guidance and 
control, but he must provide the Tandan with a body- 
guard of two Nayars on occasions of marriages. In the 
old days, it may be mentioned, the Tandans of the taras 
within the rule of the Zamorin were always appointed by 
his senior Rani. The term Tandan must not be con- 
founded with the Tandars, a people of the Palghat taluk, 
who appear to be allied to the Izhuvans. These Tandars 
observe the custom of paternal polyandry, while the 
Izhuvans abhor it. 

The procedure observed in the examination of horo- 
scopes is as follows. The Tandan of the bride’s tara 
gives a grass or palmyra palm leaf mat to the astrologer 
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to sit on, and supplies mats or seats for the bridegroom’s 
party. The common sleeping mat of wild pine leaves, 
or a wooden stool, must, on no account, be given for the 
astrologer to sit on. It may be day or night when the 
ceremony takes place, but, whatever the hour may be, a 
lamp having five, seven, nine, or eleven cotton wicks, 
must be burning in front of the astrologer. The Tandan's 
wife puts it in its place. Then the boy’s uncle hands 
over the boy’s horoscope to his Tandan, who passes it on 
to the girl’s Tandan. The girl’s father hands her horo- 
scope to their Tandan, who, when he has received them 
both, passes them on to the astrologer. The two horo- 
scopes should agree on twenty-one points — a require- 
ment which might prove awkward, were it not that a 
balance in favour of beneficent influences is generally 
allowed to admit of the marriage taking place. In the 
case of agreement, the boy’s uncle, through his Tandan, 
then pays two fanams (eight annas) — one for each 
horoscope — to the astrologer. When there is disagree- 
ment, the girl’s uncle pays the money. The horoscopes 
(which have been privately examined beforehand to make 
sure of no disagreement) are returned to their respec- 
tive owners. After the examination of the horoscope, 
there is a feast with plenty of sweetmeats. The next 
item is the conjee (rice gruel) ceremony, at which the 
following should be present : — 

(a) On the part of the boy — 

1. Father, his brother, or some one representing him. 

2. Husbands of all married sisteis. 

3. Uncle. 

4. Tandan of his taia. 

5. Neighbours and friends. 


* A fanam is a small gold com, worth about four annas, which was formerly 
current m Southern India, but is no longer in circulation. 
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(^) On the part of the girl — 

r. Uncle. 

2. Relations of niairied sisters. 

3. Relations of married brothers. 

4. Tandfc’of her tara. 

5. Astrologer of her tara. 

6. Relations and friends. 

The horoscopes are again formally examined by the 
astrologer, who announces that their agreement augurs 
a happy wedded life. The boy’s uncle pays him two 
fanams. The girl’s uncle takes the two horoscopes, 
which have just been tied together, from the astrologer, 
and hands them to the Tandan of the girl’s tara, who 
passes them on to the Tandan of the boy’s tara. They 
are handed by him to the boy’s uncle. The astrologer 
then writes on a palmyra leaf a note for each party to 
the marriage, stating the auspicious day and hour for the 
final ceremony, the hour at which the bride should leave 
her house, and the hour for her arrival at the house of 
the bridegroom. The following programme is then gone 
through. In the verandah, facing east, before the front 
door, is spread an ordinary sleeping mat, over it a grass 
mat, and over that a plain white cloth which has been 
washed and is not a new one. On the floor close by, 
the following articles are placed ; — 

A lamp, having an odd number of cotton wicks, 
which is kept lighted whatever the hour of day it 
may be ; 

A measure, called nazhi, made of jak tree {Arto- 
carpus integrifolid) wood, filled to overflowing with rice, 
and placed on a flat bell-metal plate (talika) ; 

A plain white cloth, washed but not new, neatly 
folded, and placed on the metal plate to the right (south) 
of the rice ; 
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A small bell-metal vessel (kindi), having no handle, 
filled with water. 

The lamp is placed on the south side of the mat, 
the plate next to it (to the north), and the kindi at a 
little distance to the left (the north). The people who 
sit on the mat always face the east. The mat having- 
been spread, the various articles just mentioned are 
brought from the central room of the house by three 
women, who set them in their places. The Tandan’s 
wife carries the lamp, the eldest woman of the house the 
bell-metal plate, and some other woman the kindi. The 
Tandan of the boy’s tara, the boy’s sister’s husband, and 
a friend then sit on the mat covered with a cloth. If the 
boy has two brothers-in-law, both sit on the mat, to the 
exclusion of the friend. The senior woman of the house 
then hands three plates of rice conjee to the Tandan of 
the girl's tara, who places them in front of the three 
persons seated on the mat. To the right of each plate, 
a little jaggery (unrefined sugar) is placed on a piece of 
plantain leaf Each of those seated takes about a spoon- 
ful of conjee in his right hand. The Tandan repeats the 
formula, which has already been given, and asks “ May 
the conjee be drunk ” ? He answers his question by 
drinking some of the conjee, and eating a little jaggery. 
All three then partake of the conjee and jaggery, after 
which they rise from the mat, and the plates and mat are 
removed. The place is cleaned, and the mats are again 
put down, while betel is distributed. The two Tandans 
then sit on the mat. The girl’s Tandan picks up a bundle 
of about twenty-five betel leaves, and gives half to the 
boy’s Tandan. The Tandans exchange betel leaves, each 
giving the other four The boy’s Tandan then folds four 
fanams (one rupee) in four betel leaves, which he hands 
to the girl’s Tandan, saying “ May the conjee ceremony 
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be performed”? The Tandans again exchange betel 
leaves as before, and distribute them to all the castemen 
present, beginning with the uncles of the boy and girl. 
The proceedings in the verandah are now over. The 
next part of the ceremony takes place in the middle room 
of the house, where the mats, lamp, and other articles are 
arranged as before. The two Tandans sit on the mat 
with the boy on the right and the girl on the left, facing 
east. The boy's uncle stands in front of the Tandans, 
facing west, and the girl’s uncle behind them, facing east. 
The boy’s father gives to the boy’s uncle two new plain 
white cloths, with twenty-one fanams (Rs. 5-4) placed on 
them. When presenting them, he says " Let the Adaya- 
1am be performed ” three times, and the girl’s uncle says 
thrice “ Let me receive the Adayalam.” The Tandans 
again exchange betel leaves, and distribute them among 
the castemen. Then follows a feast, and more betel. 
The date of the wedding has now to be fixed. They 
congregate in the middle room once more, and the 
Tandans sit on the mat. The girl’s Tandan shares a 
bundle of betel leaves with the boy’s Tandan, who, taking 
therefrom four leaves, places two rupees on them, and 
gives them to the girl’s Tandan. The boy’s party sup- 
plies this money, which is a perquisite of the Tandan. 
When handing over the leaves and the coins, the boy’s 
Tandan says “ On .... (naming a date) . . . . 

^-nd .... (the bride and bridegroom), and friends, 
and four women will come. Then you must give us the 
girl, and you must prepare the food for that day.” The 
other Tandan replies ‘‘If you bring six cloths and forty- 
two fanams (Rs. 10-8) as kanam, and two fanams for the 
muchenan (the girl’s father’s sister’s son), the girl will be 
sent to you.” The cloths should be of a kind called enna 
kacha, each four cubits in length, but they are not now 
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procurable. Kanam is a term used in land tenures, for 
which there is no precise equivalent in English. It is 
a kind of mortgage paid by a tenant to a landlord. The 
former is liable to eviction by the latter, when he obtains 
better terms for his land from another tenant — a condition 
of modern growth breeding much mischief and bad blood. 
But, when a tenant is evicted, he is entitled, according to 
law, to the value of certain improvements on the land, 
including eight annas for each tree which he has planted. 
The kanam is paid by the boy’s sister or sisters. His 
Tandan addresses his brother-in-law or brothers-in-law 
in the words “ On .... (mentioning a date), you 
must come early in the day, with Rs. io-8 as kanam,” 
and gives him or them four betel leaves. Those 
assembled then disperse. The boy’s people may not 
go to the girl’s house before the day appointed for the 
marriage. 

The next item in connection with a marriage is the 
issue of invitations to the wedding. The senior women 
of the boy’s house, and the Tandan, invite a few friends 
to assemble at the house of the bridegroom. The mat, 
lamp, and other articles are placed in the middle room. 
The bridegroom (manavalan) sits on the mat, with a 
friend on either side of him. He has previously bathed, 
and horizontal daubs of sandal paste have been placed on 
his forehead, breast, and arms. He wears a new cloth, 
which has not been washed. His Tandan has adorned 
him with a gold bracelet on his right wrist, a knife with 
a gold or silver handle at the waist, and a gold or silver 
waist-belt or girdle over the loin-cloth. The bracelet 
must have an ornamental pattern, as plain bracelets are 
not worn by men. The girdle is in the form of a chain. 
Besides these things, he must wear ear-rings, and he 
should have rings on his fingers. His sister who pays 
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the kanam dresses in the same style, but her cloths may 
be of silk, white without a pattern in the border, and she 
wears gold bracelets on both wrists. All enjoy a good 
meal, and then set out, and visit first the house of the 
Tandan. He and his wife walk in front, followed by the 
boy’s elder sisters, if he has any. Then comes the bride- 
groom with a friend before and behind him, with a few 
women bringing up the rear. At the Tandan’s house 
there is another meal, and then three, five, or seven 
houses are visited, and invitation to the wedding given 
in person. The proceedings for the day are then over, 
and, after three days, the brother-in-law, uncle, and all 
others receive invitations. 

On the occasion of the marriage ceremony, the barber 
first shaves the bridegroom’s head, leaving the usual 
forelock on the crown, which is never cut. He per- 
forms the operation in a little shed to the east of the 
house, and a plantain leaf is placed so that the hair may 
fall on it. As a rule, the barber sits in front of the 
person whose hair he is shaving, while the latter, sitting 
cross-legged on the ground, bends forward. But, on 
this occasion, the bridegroom sits on a low wooden 
stool. Close by are a lamp and a measure of rice 
on a plantain leaf. The barber also shaves the two 
friends of the bridegroom (changathis), and receives 
a fanam and the rice for his trouble. The three youths 
then bathe, smear themselves with sandal paste, and 
proceed to dress. The bridegroom must wear round 
the loins a white cloth, new and unwashed. Round 
the top of the loin cloth he wears a narrow waist-band 
(kacha) of silk, from 14 to 21 cubits in length, with the 
ends hanging in front and behind. Over the shoulders 
is thrown a silk lace handkerchief. He puts in his 
ears gold ear-rings, round the neck a necklace called 
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chakra (wheel) mala * on the right wrist a gold bracelet, 
gold rings on the fingers, a gold or silver chain round 
the loins, and a gold or silver-handled knife with a sheath 
of the same metal. The two companions are dressed in 
much the same way, but they wear neither necklace nor 
bracelet. The women wear as many ornaments as they 
please. Sisters of the bridegroom must wear bracelets 
on both wrists, a necklace, and a silk cloth (virali) on the 
shoulders. The bracelet worn by men is called vala, and 
must be made of one piece of metal. Those worn by 
women are called kadakam, and must be made in two 
pieces. When all are ready, mats, and other things are 
once more placed in the middle room, and the bride- 
groom and his two companions sit on the mats. They 
at once rise, and proceed to the little shed which has 
been erected in the front yard, and again seat themselves 
on the mats, which, with the other articles, have been 
brought thither from the middle room. Then the Tandan 
gives betel to the bridegroom and his two companions, 
who must chew it. The Tandan’s wife, the elder woman 
of the house, and the bridegroom’s sisters sprinkle rice 
on their heads. The Tandan gives a sword to the 
bridegroom and each of his companions. The procession 
then starts. In front walk two Nayars supplied by the 
Koyma of the desam (represented by the Nayar landlord). 
Then come the Tandan and a few elders, followed by the 
Tandan’s wife and some of the elder women, the bride- 
groom with his two companions, his sisters, and finally the 
general crowd. As the procession moves slowly on, 
there is much dancing, and swinging of swords and 
shields. At the bride’s house, the party is received by 

^ Other kinds of necklaces aie the iniillapu (jasmine flower) mala, avil 
(beaten rice) mala, so called from the shape of the links, mani mala or bead neck- 
lace, and pavijsham (coral) mala. These are all worn by women. 
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the wife of the Tandan of the tara holding <i lighted 
lamp, the oldest woman of the family with a plate 
containing a measure of rice and a folded cloth, and 
another woman, who may be a friend, with a kiudi of 
water. They sprinkle a little rice on the heads of the 
party as they enter the yard. The bridegroom sits on a 
mat, close to which the lamp and other articles are set. 
The bride’s Tandan takes charge of the swords, betel 
is distributed, and a hearty meal partaken of. The six 
cloths, which the bridegroom is required to bring are in 
reality three double cloths, one of which is for the use of 
the bride. It is the privilege of the bridegroom's sisters 
and the Tandan’s wife to dress her. Her waist-cloth is 
tied in a peculiar way for the occasion, and she is 
enveloped from head to foot in a silken cloth, leaving- 
only the eyes visible. The bridegroom, after his arrival 
at the bride’s house, has to put on a peculiar turban of 
conical shape, made of a stiff towel-like material, tied 
round with a silk handkerchief. The bridegroom's sister 
leads the bride to the little shed (pandal) in the yard, and 
seats her behind the bridegroom. The kanam, and the 
remaining four cloths are then given by the bride- 
groom’s sister to the bride’s mother, and they, having tied 
a silk handkerchief across the body like a Brahman’s 
thread, stand behind the bridegroom, the mother to the 
right and the sister to the left. The latter says three 
times “ Let the kanam be given,” and hands'qt to the 
bride’s mother, who, as she receives it, says thrice ‘‘ Let 
me receive the kanam.” The mother at once hands it 
over to her husband, or the senior male member of the 
family. The Tandan then places plantain leaves, for 
use as plates, before the bridegroom and his two com- 
panions, and, facing the bridegroom, holds a vessel of 
cooked rice in front of him. The bride’s mother, standing 
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behind him, serves out thrice some rice out of the pot on 
to the leaf in front of the bridegroom, and the Tandan 
does the same for his two companions. The bride’s 
mother then mixes some plantains, pappadams (large 
thin biscuits), sugar, and ghi (clarified butter) with the 
rice on the bridegroom’s leaf-plate, and offers the food 
to him three times. She will not, however, allow him to 
taste it. It is taken from his lips, and removed by the 
washerwomen. The bridegroom’s sister has the same 
play with the bride. The rice, which has thus been 
made a feature of the ceremony, is called ayini. A few 
days prior to the marriage, two small bundles of betel 
leaves, each containing areca nuts, half a dozen tobacco 
leaves, and two fanams are given by the bridegroom to 
the Nayar chieftain of thedesam as his fee for furnishing 
an escort. In return for these offerings, he gives a new 
cloth to the bridegroom. Three measures of raw rice, 
ten or twelve pappadams, plantains, a cocoanut, and 
some dry uncooked curry-stuff are given by the bride- 
groom to each of the Nayars provided as escort on 
the eve of the marriage. When they arrive on the 
scene on the wedding day, they are given some beaten 
rice, rice cakes, cocoanuts, plantains, and a drink of 
arrack (spirit). When the bride’s parents and relations 
come for the Vathil ceremony, the same escort is pro- 
vided, and the same presents are given. Just as the 
bridegroom and all are ready to leave, the bride’s father’s 
sister’s son called the machunan, steps forward, and 
demands two fanams from the bridegroom’s party in 
return for permission to take away the bride. He gets 
his money, and the party starts for the bridegroom’s 
house, after rice has been sprinkled over the heads of 
the contracting couple, the sisters of the bridegroom 
leading the bride. The swords, which have been 
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returned by the Tandan, are again used in nourishing 
and dancing en rotite. 

It is a prevalent custom throughout Southern India 
that a girl’s father’s sister’s son has the first right to her 
hand in marriage. This obtains not only among the 
Dravidian peoples, but also among Brahmans. The 
Malayalam word for son-in-law (marumakan) means 
nephew. If a stranger should marry a girl, he also is 
called nephew. But the unmarried nephew, having the 
first admitted right to the girl, must be paid eight annas, 
or two fanams, before he will allow her to be taken away. 
'J’he argument is said to be as follows. A sister pays 
forty-two fanams as kanam for her brother’s wife. 
When the product, i.e., a daughter, is transferred to a 
stranger, the son claims compensation on his mother’s 
investment at the same rate as that at which a cocoanut 
tree is valued — eight annas. At all events, the nephew 
has the first right to a girl, and must be compensated 
before she can be taken away by another. 

At the bridegroom’s house, the party is received by 
the wife of the Tandan and the lady of the house. 
Following the bride should come her parents and other 
relations, two Nayars representing the chieftain, and the 
Tandan of his tara. The formalities with mats and rice 
are gone through as before. Rice is sprinkled over the 
heads, the Tandan receives the swords, and all sit in 
the shed. The ayini rice ceremony is repeated for the 
bride by the bridegroom’s mother and sisters. The 
happy pair then proceed to the inner room of the house, 
where sweetmeats are served to them. Then is ob- 
served, as a rule, the asaram or gift ceremony. Relations 
are expected to give loi fanams (Rs. 25-4), but the 
poorest of them are allowed to reduce the gift to 2 1 
fanams (Rs. 5-4), and the others give according to their 
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means. These gifts are supposed to be repaid with inter- 
est. The Tandan sees that a regular account of all the 
gifts is made out, and handed over to the bridegroom, 
and receives eight annas for his trouble. The account- 
ant who prepares the accounts, and the person who 
tests the genuineness of the coins, each receives a bundle 
of betel leaves, four areca nuts, and two tobacco leaves. 
Betel leaves, areca nuts, and tobacco, are also given to 
each giver of gifts. After this, there is the vatil or 
house ceremony. Two large bundles of betel leaves arc 
prepared, each of which contains a thousand or fifteen 
hundred leaves, and with them are placed forty or fifty 
tobacco leaves, and seventy to a hundred areca nuts. 
The bride’s Tandan pays two or four rupees as vatil 
kanam to the Tandan of the bridegroom, who hands the 
money to the bridegroom’s father. The bridegroom then 
places one bundle of betel leaves, with half the tobacco 
and areca nuts, before the bride’s father, and the other 
before her mother, and they are distributed by the 
Tandan of the girl’s tara and his wife among the men 
and women who are present. Sweetmeats are then 
distributed, and the marriage ceremony is concluded. 
A formal visit must be made subsequently by the women 
of the bride’s house to the bridegroom’s, and is returned 
by the bride and bridegroom. The first visit is paid by 
a party consisting of the bride’s mother, her uncle’s and 
brother’s wives, the wife of the Tandan, and other rela- 
tions. They are expected to bring with them plenty of 
sweetmeats and bread for general distribution. When 
the return visit is made by the bride and bridegroom, the 
sister of the latter, and other relations and friends, should 
accompany them, and they should take with them a lot 
of betel leaves, areca nuts, tobacco, and sweetmeats. 
This exchange of visits does not, however, complete those 
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which are de rigtmir. For, at the next Onam and Vishu 
festivals, the newly married couple should visit the house 
of the bride’s family. Onam is the beginning of the first 
harvest, and Vishu the agricultural new year. On these 
occasions, the bridegroom takes with him the inevitable 
betel leaves, and presents a new cloth to the i^arents 
of the bride and every one else in the house. When 
the annual Tiruvathira festival takes place between the 
betrothal and marriage ceremonies, the bridegroom is 
expected to send to the temple, through his Tandan and 
one of his own relations, a quantity of ripe and unripe 

plantains. 

The ceremonies which have been described difiei 

considerably from those of the Tiyans of North Malabar, 
where the marumakkatayam law of inheritance obtains. 

These are very simple affairs. 

In the Calicut taluk, a man can marry only one wife 
at a time. But, when a wife is ban en, a lepei , 01 suffei ing 
from incurable disease, her husband may, with her formal 
permission, marry another wife. A bride may be of any 
acre. Where there is no stipulation as to dowry, it is a 
point of honour to give the girl as many jewels as the 
bridegroom can afford. Widows may remarry. 

Divorce is admissible, when the grounds for it are 
sufficient. And, when we find that incompatibility of 
temper is among these, it is safe to say that it is fairly 
easy of accomplishment. No specific reason need, in 
fact, be assigned. When it is the man who wishes to 
get rid of his wife, he must pay her all her expenses 
towards the marriage, as assessed by persons of the 
caste who fill the r6le of mediators. He has to give up 
jewels received from his wife’s family, and must, in some 
cases, pay the discarded wife something on account of 
her loss of virginity — a circumstance, which might make 
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it difficult for her to obtain another husband. If the 
wife washes to get rid of her husband, she must pay up 
all his expenses towards the marriage. The party found 
to be in the wrong must pay a fee of five to twenty 
rupees to the Tandan and all present, the relations 
excepted. The amount is distributed then and there. 
The procedure to be adopted in effecting divorce is as 
follows. TheTandans of both sides, uncles and relations, 
and sometimes the fathers, assemble at the house of the 
wife, the Tandan, or one of the relations. To the left of 
a burning lamp are placed two small wooden stools. On 
one of these are laid a small tow'el with four fanams (one 
rupee) tied up in a corner of it, and another towel with a 
little rice and four fanams tied up in it. Close by is the 
other stool, on which the wife’s uncle stretches a single 
thread taken from his own cloth. The husband carries 
this stool to the gate, and says three times to the wife’s 
brother, father, or uncle— “ Your sister’s (daughter’s or 
niece’s) matrimonial connection is severed.” He then 
blows away the thread, throws the stool down, and 
departs for ever. This little ceremony cannot be 
performed at the husband’s house, as it would involve 
perpetual banishment from his owm house. The coins in 
the cloths go to the Tandans. It is the uncle who gives 
these cloths, because it was he who received the two 
cloths at the conjee ceremony. A marriage cannot be 
dissolved unless both parties agree. 

A girl is under pollution for four days from the 
commencement of the first menstrual period. During 
this time she must keep to the north side of the house, 
where she sleeps on a grass mat of a particular kind, in a 
room festooned with garlands of young cocoanut leaves. 
Round the mat is a narrow ridge made of paddy 
(unhusked rice), rice, and flowers of the cocoanut and 
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areca palms. A lamp is kept burning-, near which arc 
placed the various articles already described in connection 
with marriage. Another girl keeps her company and 
sleeps with her, but she must not touch any other person, 
tree or plant. She further must not see the sky, and woe 
betide her if she catches sight of a crow- or cat. Her 
diet must be strictly vegetarian, without salt, tamarinds, 
or chillies. She is armed against evil spirits with an iron 
knife carried on her person, or placed on the mat. On 
the first day, she is seated on a wooden stool in the yard 
to the east of the house. The fresh spathe of a cocoanut 
is cut in front of her. The bunch of blossoms is placed 
in a copper pot painted with perpendicular lines of 
chunam (lime), and a horizontal line at the top and 
bottom. The spathe of an areca palm is similarly treated, 
and, if the contents of both spathes arc plentiful, it is 
regarded as a good augury of fertility. The wife of the 
girl’s uncle, or, if she is married, her husband’s sister 
pours some gingelly (Sesamum) oil over her head, on the 
top of which a gold fanam has been placed. Failing 
such relations, the wife of the Tandan officiates. The 
operation is repeated by two other women, relatives if 
possible. The oil is poured from a little cup made 
from a leaf of the jak tree {Artocarfus integrifolid), 
flows over the forehead, and is received with the 
fanam in a dish. It is a good omen if the coin 
falls with the obverse upwards. Rice is cooked with 
jaggery, and given to the girl. The other women 
partake thereof, and then have a feast by them- 
selves. The anointing with oil is the only bath the girl 
has until the fourth day. On the third day, she is not 
allowed to eat rice in any form, but she may partake of 
any other grain in the form of cakes. Her uncle’s wife, 
husband’s sister, and other relations, give her presents 
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of cakes and bread. During the night, the mattu, or 
cloth-changing ceremony, takes place. First of all, the 
washerman comes along with the washerwoman, carrying 
two washed cloths. In the front yard of the house a 
lamp with an odd number of wicks is burning. In a 
bamboo basket are a small measure (edangali) of paddy 
heaped up on a plantain leaf, a measure of rice on 
another leaf, two separate quarter measures thereof, a 
piece of turmeric, a little straw, a piece of coir (cocoanut 
fibre), and a cocoanut. As soon as he enters, the 
washerman, using the straw and coir skilfully, makes 
a bundle of the contents of the basket, and places it near 
the lamp, which is standing on a wooden stool. A 
cocoanut is cut in half, and placed, half on each side, by 
the stool. Thereon is set a flat bell-metal dish, contain- 
ing a little rice and seven rolls of betel leaves and 
areca nuts. The washerwoman, having received the 
mattu from the woman, places it on his head and proceeds 
to sing a song, at the conclusion of which he says 
solemnly three times “ Let me place the mattu.” He 
then places the cloths on the bundle, which is on the 
stool. The girl’s uncle’s wife, and four other women, 
have by this time emerged from the middle room of the 
house, carrying a lighted lamp, a plate with a measure 
of rice, and a kindi as before. The uncle’s wife, having 
covered her breast with a silk cloth, and wearing all her 
ornaments, leads the other four women as they walk 
thrice round the mattu. She then places a fanam (or a 
four-anna piece) on the mattu, lifts the stool, bundle and 
all, with one hand on the mattu and the other below the 
stool, and leads the procession of the women, with the 
lamp and other articles, to the room where the girl 
has been sleeping. She deposits her burden near the 
spot where the girl has laid her head. A general feast 
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then takes place, and the washerman ap[>ro])riales the 
fanam, and the paddy and rice spread in the yard. So 
ends the third day of these strange observances. On 
the fourth day, the girl bathes in a neighbouring pool, 
with some ceremonial. Before she leaves the house, 
the washerman fixes in the ground a branch of a certain 
tree, to the top and bottom of which he ties the two 
ends of a long line of thin coir rope or yarn. This is sup- 
posed to represent the bow of Kama, the Indian Cupid. 
He erects a miniature temple-like structure of young 
cocoanut leaves, v\dth the stems of young plantains near 
it, by the side of the pool. Close to it, he places a 
burning lamp, and a small quantity of rice and paddy, 
each on a separate plantain leaf. Near them he sets 
a cocoanut, which has been blackened with charcoal, 
on some rice spread on a plantain leaf, a cocoanut 
reddened with turmeric and chunam on raw rice, and 
another on a leaf, containing fried paddy.* He 
further deposits a few plantains, and tw'o other cocoa- 
nuts. Before the girl leaves the house, clad in one 
of the cloths brought on the previous night, she is 
well rubbed all over with oil, and the four or six 
women t who accompany her are similarly treated. 
Leading the way, they are followed by a number of 
women to the pool, where the girl and her companions 
bathe. After the bath, they stand by the side of the 
pool, facing east and holding lighted cotton-wicks in 
their hands, and go round the miniature temple three 
times, throwing the wicks into it. The washerman 
again breaks out into song, accompanying himself by 


* Ordinarily, paddy ispaitly boiled before it is pounded to lemove the husk. 
Raw rice is obtained by pounding the paddy, which has not undergone any 
boiling, 

t There must in all be five or seven females. 
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striking a bell-metal plate with a stick. When he has 
finished, and gone through a little more business on his 
own account, the girl’s husband or brother (if she is 
unmarried) appears on the scene. He holds aloft the 
coir string, under the lower end of which a cocoanut has 
been placed on the ground. The girl passes three 
times forwards and backwards without touchinp- it. 

o 

Two cotton wicks, lighted at both ends, are laid on the 
cocoanut, and the girl should cut the wicks and the 
cocoanut through, completely severing them, with one 
blow of a strong knife or chopper. If she is successful, 
the omen is considered good. The girl, with her party, 
then bathes a second time. As she comes out of the 
water, she kicks out backwards like a mule, and sends 
the stem with the single cocoanut attached flying into 
the water with her right foot. The second mattu cloth 
is then brought, and she is clad in it. Then she is full 
dressed and ornamented and led back to the house with 
a silk canopy over her head. She is taken to the 
middle room, and cakes and rice are given to her to eat. 
A feast is then held. The girl has so far been purified 
as regards most affairs of life, but she cannot touch any 
cooking-vessel until she has undergone yet another 
ceremony. This takes place on the seventh or ninth 
day after the first appearance of the menses. Every 
day until then the girl is rubbed with gingelly oil and 
turmeric. Three ordinary earthenware cooking-pots are 
piled, one above the other, in the kitchen. The upper- 
most pot contains cooked rice, the middle one rice 
boiled with jaggery, and the lowest curry. The pots 
must be new, and are marked with perpendicular daubs 
of chunam. Seated on a low wooden stool to the west 
of the pots, the girl, facing the east, touches each pot 
with a knife. When the first of all these menstruation 
vii-s B 
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ceremonies has taken place at the house of the girl’s 
husband, her mother brings some cakes on this last day. 
If it has been performed at her father’s house, her 
husband’s sister should bring the cakes. 'Fhey arc distri- 
buted among all present, and a small meal is partaken 
of. All the expenses of the first, and seventh or ninth 
day ceremonies, are borne by the people of the house, 
who may be those of the family of the girl’s father or 
husband. The expenses of the ceremonial of the fourth 
day are defrayed by the girl’s husband if they have been 
performed at her father’s house, and vice versa. 

The young wife has an easy time of it until the fifth 
month of her pregnancy, when she must again submit to 
becoming the subject for ceremonial. Then takes place 
the Belikala, for the purpose of appeasing some of the 
many malignant^ spirits, who are unceasing in their 
attempts to destroy infants in the womb. This consists 
for the most part of offerings, which are repeated in 
the seventh month. They are performed by members 
of the Mannan (washerman) and Panan (exorcists and 
devil-dancers) castes. At the commencement thereof, 
there is a feast. A structure, in shape something like 
a Muhammadan taboot, * about five feet in height, is 
erected in the front yard of the house. It is made of 
stems of young plantain trees, and festooned with 
leaves of young cocoanut palms. The floor of the little 
edifice, and the ground outside it to the west, are strewn 
with charcoal made from paddy husk, on which are made 
magic squares of white rice flour, intermingled with red, 
green, and yellow, each colour being compounded with 
specified substances. The squares are not always the 
same, but are prepared for each occasion, so as to suit 

The taboot is a model of a Muhammadan mausoleum, intended to 3re|)resent 
the tomb of Hxtsain, which is carried in procession during the Moharram festival. 
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the particular spirit which is to be invoked and appeased. 
The pregnant woman, with six female companions, 
leaves the middle room of the house, carrying the usual 
lamp and other articles, and they walk seven times round 
the edifice. Before completing the last round, each 
throws into it a burning wick. They then stand to the 
west of it, facing east, and sit down. The Mannans 
invoke the spirit in song, accompanied by the clang of 
metal plates beaten with sticks. Drums must not be 
used. The music and weird devil-dancing go on more 
or less all night, and by morning some of the most ner- 
vous of the women, overcome by the spirit, go into fits. 
The fees for the devil-dancing are paid by the pregnant 
woman’s father. Last of all, a live cock is held against 
the forehead of the woman, mantrams (magical formulae) 
are repeated, and rice is thrown over her head. If she 
should have a fit, the head of the cock is cut off, and the 
blood offered to the demon spirit. If, however, she 
does not suffer from undue excitement, the cock is 
simply removed alive. She is left in peace for the next 
two months, when she goes to her father’s house, at 
which there is more devil-dancing at another Belikala 
ceremony. The fees are paid by the woman’s husband. 
They vary from five to thirty-two rupees, according to 
the cost of the edifice which is erected, and the quality 
of the dancing. The invocation of some of the devils 
requires specially trained dancers who must be paid high 
fees. On the morning following the dance, the tamarind 
juice drinking ceremony takes place at the house of 
the woman’s father. The fees in connection with this 
are debited to the husband. Taking advantage of an 
auspicious moment, the husband and two companions 
bathe in the early morning, and make a neat toilette, 
the husband wearing a necklace. They then go to the 
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nearest tamarind, and pluck three small leafy twigs, 
which they bring- to the house. The husband's sister 
pounds the leaves in a mortar in a little shed or pandal 
in the front yard. The juice is then strained through a 
new double cloth eight cubits in length by the husband’s 
sisters. If he has no sisters, this should be done by his 
and his wife’s mothers. Rice conjee is then prepared 
with water, in which the tamarind juice has been mixed. 
The husband, and his two companions, sit under the 
pandal, where the usual lamp and other articles have 
been placed, with the wife behind him. Her brother 
then feeds him thrice with the conjee from a small gold 
spoon. The husband’s sister feeds the wife in like 
manner. One of the three twigs is planted by the 
husband in the front yard, and his wife waters it every 
day until the child is born. In the ninth month, the 
husband’s sister presents his wnfe with a couple of 
pounds of cummin seed and jaggery. The woman 
wdio brings this little gift should be given some cakes 
and sweetmeats. During pregnancy, a woman always 
wears an amulet concealed within a cylindrical tube on 
her neck, to protect her against malignant spirits. 

The young wife’s child is born at her father’s house, 
where she is under the care of her mother. When the 
child is born, the brother of the newly made mother goes 
out into the yard, and strikes the ground three times with 
the stem of a dry cocoanut palm leaf. If the child is a 
boy, he emits a long drawn out ku-u-u-u in high falsetto 
as he does so. It is then the duty of the brother and 
the midwife to go and inform the father of the event. 
The midwife receives from him her fee, and a present 
of a cloth, and other presents from his sisters. If the 
child is a boy, the brother receives a cloth, and, if a 
girl, a cloth and a bell-metal plate. 
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The event of the birth of a child carries with it, as in 
the case of death, pollution to every one in the house. 
This is partially removed by ceremonies on the third 
day, and wholly by further ceremonies on the ninth 
or eleventh day, whichever happens to be the more 
auspicious— a Tuesday for example. Any one coming 
to the house before the first ceremonies have taken 
place must bathe and wash his or her cloth to remove 
the pollution. Any one visiting the house after the first, 
but before the second ceremony, need not bathe, but 
cannot eat any food in the house. The men of the 
household can get no rice at home until after the second 
ceremony has been performed, and they are consequently 
compelled to board elsewhere for the time being. A 
washerwoman carries out the purification rites, assisted 
by a barber woman. First of all, the floors of all the 
rooms are smeared with cow-dung. All clothes in use 
are given to the washerwoman. The women rub their 
bodies all over with oil, and the washerwoman brings 
mattu for them. The barber woman sprinkles a mix- 
ture of cow’s milk and karuka grass leaves over the 
women, who then go to a pool and bathe. When the 
milk is about to be sprinkled, the usual lamp, rice on 
a metal plate, and kindi of water are produced. The 
barber woman takes the rice and one fanam, and receives 
also some cocoanut and gingelly {Sesamiim') oil. Much 
the same things are given to the washerwoman. The 
second ceremony is just like the first, but, even after 
its completion, the women of the house cannot touch 
any cooking-vessels until after the fifteenth day. The 
ceremony of touching the cooking pots, as at the time 
of the first menstrual period, is then performed. These 
three purificatory ceremonies must be performed after 
every birth. 
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On the twenty-seventh or fortieth day after the birth 
of a child, the mother and the infant are taken back to 
the husband’s house, and cow’s milk is for the first time 
given to the child. This event, which has all the 
solemnity of a regular function, takes place in the middle 
room, where the lamp, mat and other articles have been 
arranged. The child’s paternal grandfather, father’s 
elder brother, or other senior man administers the milk, 
which has been boiled. A gold bracelet is dipped in it, 
and the drops of milk are made to fall into the child’s 
mouth. As this is being done, the celebrant whispers in 
the child’s right ear the name which will be formally 
given to it in the sixth month. The eldest son is always 
named after the paternal graitdfather, and the second after 
the father. In like manner, the eldest girl is named 
after its own mother. Relations and friends take this 
opportunity to make presents of bracelets and other 
articles to the infant. A feast is then held. After the 
ceremony is over, the parents of the child’s mother have 
to send about half a bag of rice Hour mixed with jaggery 
to her husband’s house. 

For the first six months of its life, a child’s food con- 
sists of nature’s fount and cow’s milk. It is then, before 
the sixth month is over, given boiled rice for the first 
time. The ceremony takes place either in the middle 
room of its father’s house, or at a temple. The child’s 
gi'andfather, or the eldest male member of the family, 
sits on a mat, and takes the child in his lap. With a 
gold ring he applies honey three times to its mouth, and 
then gives it a little rice three times. Female relations 
who are present follow his example, giving the child first 
honey, and then rice. Several women, with the lighted 
lamp and other articles, carry the child into the yard, to 
show it the sky. They go round a cocoanut tree, and 
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stand before the front door, facing west. An elder 
among the women of the house stands at the front door, 
calls out the name of the child three times, and asks it 
to come inside. The relations give little presents of 
ornaments, and there is a feast. 

It will be observed that even a child’s life is not 
entirely free from ceremonial. When it has grown up, 
it undergoes more of it, and, when it has lived its course 
on earth, is the subject of still more ceremonial long after 
it is dead. All these affairs involve some expenditure, 
but the one which literally runs away with money is 
marriage. The others are not extravagances, nor are 
they as costly as might be implied from the continual 
feasting of a large number of people. We must not 
think of these feasts as of a banquet at the Carlton, 
but as simple affairs, at which simple people are content 
with simple though pleasing fare. 

When a child is provided by nature with teeth, it is 
the subject of a little ceremony, during which it is 
expected to disclose its natural propensities. The usual 
mat and other articles are arranged, and there are in addi- 
tion a large flat bell-metal plate containing a rice cake, a 
knife, a palmyra leaf grantham (book), a cocoanut, and 
a gold ornament. The child is let loose, and allowed to 
pick out anything from the plate. If it takes the cake, it 
will be greedy ; if the knife, brave ; if the book, learned ; if 
the cocoanut, a landlord ; and, if the gold ornament, rich. 

A child’s head is shaved in the third or fifth year. 
The barber, who performs the operation, is allowed to 
take away the rice which, with the lamp, is at hand. He 
also receives a fanam and a new cloth. The people of 
the child’s mother bring rice cakes. 

The last day of the Dasara festival in the fifth year 
of a child’s life is that on which instruction in the 
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alphabet begins. A teacher, who has been selected with 
care, or a lucky person holds the child’s right hand, and 
makes it trace the fifty-one letters of the Malayalam 
alphabet on raw rice spread on a plate. The fore-finger, 
which is the one used in offering water to the souls of 
the dead and in other parts of the death ceremonies, must 
not be used for tracing the letters, but is placed above 
the middle finger, merely to steady it. For the same 
reason, a doctor, when making up a pill, will not use the 
fore-finger. When, later on, the child goes to the villag'e 
school, the fifty-one letters are written one by one on its 
tono'ue with a gold style, if one is available. As each 
letter is formed, the child has to repeat the sound of it. 

The lobes of both a child’s ears are bored with a 
golden pin or a thorn. The helix of the ear is not bored 
for the purpose of inserting ornaments in it, but is 
sometimes bored as a remedy for disease, hernia. 
Everywhere else in Southern India, it is common for 
people of almost every class to have the helix of the left 
ear bored. 

The tali-tying ceremony must be performed before a 
girl attains puberty. The Tiyan tali is usually of gold, 
and worth about half-a-crown. It is not the one which 
is worn in every day life, but the one which is used in 
the ceremony about to be described. Throughout 
Southern India, the tali is the ordinary symbol of 
marriage among Hindus, and it is even worn by Syrian 
Christians. In Malabar, and the Native States of 
Cochin and Travancore, it is a symbol of marriage, with 
which a girl is ceremoniously adorned, as a rule before 
she is affianced. The ceremony occupies three days, on 
the last of which the tali is tied. On the first day, a 
shed or pandal is erected in the front yard. Within it a 
similar structure is prepared with the leaves of an areca 
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palm, which has been cut down at an auspicious moment, 
and with the formal sanction of the Tandan of the tara. 
This inner pandal is tastefully decorated with pictures 
and flowers. It is important to note that this little 
pandal must not be begun until the first day of the 
ceremony. On this day, the carpenter of the tara brings 
a low wooden seat, rather long and narrow, made from 
the pala tree (Alstoma scholaris), which must be cut at 
an auspicious moment, for which he receives one fanam. 
This seat is called mana.* A grass mat is spread in the 
middle room of the house, with a white cloth over it, on 
which the mana is placed. A lamp, vessel of water, and 
the usual paraphernalia are arranged on the ground 
to the south close by. When these preliminaries have 
been completed, the girl is brought by the uncle’s wife to 
the pandal, and seated on a stool. In front of her, a 
lamp, and other things which are a feature in all 
ceremonials, and a measure of paddy are placed on the 
ground, a gold fanam is put on her head, and over it 
gingelly oil is poured. As the coin falls from the 
forehead, it is caught in a cup. It is important which 
side falls uppermost. The girl is then taken to a pool 
for bathing, and returns to the pandal. She is conducted 
to the middle room of the house in procession, with a 
silk canopy over her head and women carrying lamps, etc. 
She is confined in this room, which is decorated in the 
manner described when speaking of the menstruation 
ceremony, until the third day. She sleeps on a mat, 
surrounded by a little ridge of rice and paddy, cocoanut 
and areca palm flowers, and near her head is a copper 
pot marked with vertical daubs of white. The blacksmith 
of the tara brings a little stick, called charathkot, with 


* Manavalan = bridegroom ; Manavati == bride. 
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an iron blade at one end, which is supposed to represent 
an arrow of Kama. This the girl keeps constantly at 
her side, and carries in her hand when compelled by 
nature to leave the room. While confined in the room, 
she is not allowed to eat fish, flesh, or salt, or see any 
animals, especially a cat, dog, or crow. On the third 
day, the tali is prepared on the spot by the village gold- 
smith. The girl’s uncle gives him the gold, which he 
melts, and works at in the pandal at an auspicious moment. 
The paddy and rice, which, with the lamp and vessel of 
water, have been in evidence during the operations, are 
given to the goldsmith, with a fanam for his labour. A 
weaver brings two new cloths, of a particular kind called 
mantra-kodi, for which the gfirl’s uncle pays. One is 
worn by the girl, and the mana is covered w ith the other. 
The girl is taken to bathe, and, after the bath, is richly 
dressed and ornamented, and brought in procession, with 
a canopy over her head, to the house, where she is 
conducted to the inner room. The mana i.s then placed, 
with the cloth near it, on a grass mat in the inner pandal. 
The uncle’s wife sits on the mat, and the uncle lifts the 
girl, carries her three times round the pandal, and 
deposits her in his wife’s lap. The astrologer, who is 
present, indicates the moment when the tali should be 
tied. The girl’s father gives him a fanam, and receives 
from him a little rice, called muhurtham (auspicious 
time). When the psychological moment has arrived he 
sprinkles the rice on the girl’s head, saying “It is time.” 
The tali is .then tied round the girl’s neck by the uncle’s 
wife. At the upper end of the tali is a ring, through 
which the thread passes. The thread which is used for 
the purpose is drawn from the cloth with which the mana 
has been covered. [It is odd that there are some families 
of Nayars, who are not allowed to use a tali with a ring 
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to receive the string, and are therefore obliged to 
make a hole in the tali itself.] As soon as the 
tali has been tied on the girl’s neck, a number of 
boys burst into song, praising Ganapathi (the elephant 
god), and descriptive of the marriage of King Nala and 
Damayanti, or of Sri Krishna and Rukmani. Every 
one joins in, and the song ends with shouts and hurrahs. 
A mock feeding ceremony is then carried out. Three 
plantain leaves are spread in front of the girl in the 
pandal, and rice, plantains, and pappadams are spread 
thereon. The uncle’s wife offers some of each to the 
girl three times, but does not allow her to touch it with 
her lips. The girl is then taken to a temple, to invoke 
the God’s blessing. 

The description which has just been given is that 
of the ceremony which is performed, if the girl has not 
been affianced. If a husband has been arranged for her, 
it is he who tics the tali, and his sister takes the place 
of the uncle’s wife. Otherwise the ceremony is the 
same, with this difference, however, that, when the 
husband ties the tali, there can be no divorce, and the 
girl cannot remarry in the event of his death. 

In North, as in South Malabar, the tali-tying cere- 
mony is always performed before puberty, and occupies 
four days. This is the orthodox procedure. The girl 
wears a cloth provided by the washer woman. She is 
taken from the middle room of the house to the yard, 
and there seated on a plank of pala wood. Placed in 
front of her are a small measure of rice and paddy, a 
washed while cloth, and a small bell-metal vessel (kindi) 
on a bell-metal plate. The barber pours cocoanut water 
on her head, on which a silver and copper coin have 
been placed. One of her relations then pours water 
from a vessel containing some raw rice over her head, 
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using two halves of a cocoanut as a spout. The girl is 
then taken back to the middle room, where she remains 
for three days. There is a feast in the evening. On 
the fourth day, a pandal is erected in the front yard, 
and decorated. The girl is taken to bathe at a neigh- 
bouring pool, preceded by women carrying a lamp, 
a kindi of water, and other things which have been 
already described. During her absence, the barber per- 
forms puja to Ganapathi in the pandal. After bathing, 
she cuts a cocoanut in half, and returns in procession, 
with a silk canopy over her head, amid music and singing, 
and enters the middle room of the house. The barber 
woman ties a gold ornament (netti pattam) on her fore- 
head, which she marks with sandal paste, and blackens 
her eyes with eye-salve. The uncle’s wife, preceded by 
women bearing a lamp and other articles, carries the 
mana, covered with cloth, from the middle room to the 
pandal. She walks three times round the pandal, and 
places the mana on a grass mat, over which has been 
spread some paddy and some rice where the girl will 
put her foot. The women who have carried the lamp, 
etc., return to the room, and escort the girl to the pandal. 
She walks thrice round it, and takes her seat on the 
mana. The barber hands her a little rice, which she 
throws on the lighted lamp, and articles which have been 
used in the puja to Ganapathi, and on the post support- 
ing the south-west corner of the pandal. This post 
should be of pala wood, or have a twig of that tree tied 
to it. More rice is handed to the girl, and she throws 
it to the cardinal points of the compass, to the earth, 
and to the sky. A small earthen pot containing rice, 
a cocoanut, betel, and areca nuts, is placed near the girl. 
Into this a variety of articles, each tied up separately in 
a piece of plantain leaf, are placed. These consist of a 
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gold coin, a silver coin, salt, rice, paddy, turmeric, 
charcoal, and pieces of an old cadjan leaf from the thatch 
of the house. The mouth of the pot is then covered 
over with a plantain leaf tied with string. The girl 
sprinkles rice three times over the pot, makes a hole 
in the leaf, and picks out one of the articles, which is 
examined as an augur of her destiny. Betel leaves and 
areca nuts are then passed twice round her head, and 
thrown away. She next twists off a cocoanut from a 
bunch hanging at a corner of the pandal. Then follows 
the presentation of cloths called mantra-kodi. These 
must be new, and of a particular kind. Each of her 
relations throws one of these cloths over the girl’s head. 
Half of them (perhaps ten or twelve) go to the barber, 
who, at this point, pours cocoanut water from the leaf 
of a banyan tree on her head, on which a silver and 
copper coin have been placed. The astrologer is then 
asked whether it is time to tie the tali, and replies three 
times in the affirmative. The barber woman hands the 
tali strung on a thread to the girl’s uncle’s wife, who ties 
it round the girl’s neck. The barber woman then pours 
water on the girl’s hands. Three times the water is 
flung upwards, and then to the east, west, south, and 
north. A cotton wick, steeped in oil, is then twisted 
round a piece of bamboo, and stuck on a young cocoanut. 
The girl is asked if she sees the sun, looks at the lighted 
wick, and says that she does. She is then taken to a 
cocoanut tree, preceded by the lamp, etc. She walks 
three times round the tree, and pours water over the 
root. The ceremony is now concluded, and the girl is 
marched back to the middle room. 

A variation of the tali-tying ceremony, as performed 
in Chavakad on the coast between Calicut and Cochin, 
may be briefly described, because it possesses some 
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interesting features. It is always done by the intended 
husband, or some one representing him. Seven days 
prior to the beginning of the ceremony, the carpenter 
of the tara, with the permission of the Tandan (here 
called Avakasi), cuts down an areca palm, and fixes part 
of it as the south-east post of the booth, at which the 
tali will be tied. On the sixth day, the girl is formally 
installed in the middle room of the house. The carpenter 
brings a mana of pala wood, the cost of which is paid by 
the father, and does puja to it. The bridegroom’s party 
arrive. A lamp is lighted in the booth, which is at this 
time partly, but not entirely, made ready. Near the 
lamp are placed a measure of paddy, half a measure 
(nazhi) of rice, a looking-glass, a kindi of water, and 
a wooden cheppu (a rude vessel with a sliding cover), 
The wives of the Tandan and uncle, together with some 
other women, bring the girl, and seat her on the mana. 
The uncle’s wife parts her hair, and places a gold fanam 
on her crown. The Tandan’s wife then pours a little oil 
on it over a leaf of the jak tree three times. The other 
women do the same. The girl is then taken to a pool, 
and bathed. Before her return, the mana should be 
placed ready for her in the middle room of the house. 
In the evening there is a feast. On the day but one 
following, the tali is tied. The last post of the booth is 
put up, and it is completed and decorated on the tali- 
tying day. A lamp, looking-glass, and other things are 
put in it. A grass mat is spread on the floor, and a 
kambli (blanket) and a whitewashed cloth are placed 
over it. On either side of it is placed a pillow. The 
bridegroom and his party wait in an adjoining house, 
for they must not appear on the scene until the psycho- 
logical moment arrives. The Tandan of the bridegroom’s 
tara, with a fevs friends, comes first, and hands over two 
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cloths and ten rupees eight annas to the bride's Tandan. 
The girl is dressed in one of these cloths, and led to the 
booth, the bridegroom’s sister holding her by the hand. 
She sits on the mana, which has been brought, and placed 
on the cloth, by her uncle. The bridegroom comes in 
procession, carried on his uncle’s shoulders. The girl is 
still a child, and he is only a few years her senior. His 
uncle puts him down on the right side of the girl, after 
walking thrice round the booth. The girl’s uncle’s wife 
sits close to her, on the other side, on the mana. Her 
father asks the astrologer three times if it is the proper 
time to tie the tali, and is answered thrice in the 
affirmative. Then the boy bridegroom ties the tali on 
the girl’s neck. The boy and girl sing out a chorus in 
praise of Ganapathi, and end up with three loud shouts 
and hurrahs. Then the boy seats himself on the ground, 
outside the pillow. The girl Is taken inside the house, 
and, after a general feast, is brought back, and seated on 
the mana, and rice and flowers are sprinkled. No money 
is paid to the uncle’s son, as at Calicut. The boy bride- 
groom pays eight annas to his sister for leading' the 
bride by the hand. When the marriage has been done 
by proxy, the boy bridegroom is selected from a tarwad 
into which the girl might mar^\^ He stays at the girl’s 
house for three days, and, on the fourth day, the boy and 
girl are token to a temple. A formal divorce is effected, 
and the boy is taken away. 

It will not be worth while to attempt a description of 
the marriage ceremony of the Tiyans of North Malabar, 
because there is none, or next to none. There the 
Tiyans and all classes. Including even the Muhammadan 
Mapp'illas, follow the rule of marumakkatayam, or inheri- 
tance through females from uncle to nephew. The 
children have no right to their father’s property. Either 
vii-6 
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party may annul the marital union at will, without 
awarding any compensation ; and, as its infraction is 
easy and simple, so is its institution. Nor is there any 
rigid inquiry as to the antecedents of either party. It 
is an affair of mutual arrangement, attended with little 
formality. Proceeding to the girl’s house, accompanied 
by a few friends, the intending husband takes with him 
a couple of cloths, one for the girl, and the other for her 
mother. In parts of North Malabar, the Tiyan women 
wear an ornament called chittu (ring) in a hole bored in 
the top of the helix of each ear. The holes are bored in 
childhood, but the chittu is not worn until the girl forms 
a marital union with a man. The chittus are made on 
the spot at the time, in the marriage pandal erected for 
the occasion, the girl’s uncle providing the gold. They 
are never removed during life, except in cases of dire 
distress. “To sell chittu” is equivalent to having 
become a pauper. It is supposed that, in olden days, the 
marriage ceremonies lasted over seven days, and were 
subsequently reduced to seven meals, or three and a half 
days, and then to one day. Now the bridegroom remains 
the first night at the bride’s house, and then takes her to 
his home. Before they leave, a cocoanut, the outer husk 
of which has been removed, is placed on a stool of pala 
wood, and one of the bridegroom’s party must smash it 
with his fist. Some of the more orthodox in North 
Malabar observe the formality of examining horoscopes, 
and a ceremony equivalent to the conjee-drinking cere- 
mony which has been described, called achara kaliana, 
and the payment of kanam in the shape of forty-one 
fanams, instead of forty-two as in South Malabar. In 
connection with fanams it may be noted that the old 
gold fanam is reckoned as worth four annas, whereas 
five silver or velli fanams make a rupee. Everywhere 
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in rural Malabar, calculations are made in terms of velli 
fanams thus : — 

10 pice (fs of an anna) = 1 velli. 

5 vellis = I rupee. 

Bazaar men, and those who sell their small stock at the 
weekly markets all about the country, arrange their prices 
in vellis. 

When the death of a Tiyan is expected, all the 
relations draw near, and await the fateful moment. The 
person who is about to die is laid on the floor of the 
middle room, for it is inauspicious to die on a cot. We 
will suppose that the dying man is a parent and a land- 
lord. Each of the sons and daughters gives him a little 
conjee water, just before he passes away. At the moment 
of death, all the women bawl out in lamentations, giving 
the alarm of death. The Cheruman serfs in the fields 
join in the chorus, and yell out an unintelligible formula 
of their own. Absent relations are all formally invited. 
From the houses of the son’s wife and daughter’s husband 
are sent quantities of jak fruits, unripe plantains, and 
cocoanuts, as death gifts. One half of the husks of the 
cocoanuts is removed, and the other half left on the shell. 
After the cremation or burial, these articles are distributed 
among those present by the Tandan, who receives an 
extra share for his trouble. When life is extinct, the 
body is placed with the head to the south, and the 
thumbs and big toes are tied together. It is then taken 
out into the yard, washed, bathed in oil, dressed in a new 
cloth, and brought ack to the middle room. A cocoanut 
is cut in two, and the two halves, with a lighted wick on 
each, are placed at the head and foot. The house- 
owner spreads a cotton cloth over the corpse, and 
all the relations, and friends, do the same. Any one 
who wishes to place a silk cloth on the corpse may 
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do so, but he must cover it with a cotton cloth. The 
body is then removed for burial or cremation, and placed 
near the grave or funeral pyre. It Is the rural rule that 
elderly persons and karnavans of tarwads are cremated, 
and others buried. The barber, whose function it is to 
perform the purificatory rites, now removes, and retains 
as his perquisite, all the cloths, except the last three 
covering the corpse. As it is being borne away to the 
place of burial or cremation, water mixed with cow-dung 
is sprinkled behind it in the yard. The eldest son, who 
succeeds to the property and is responsible for the fune- 
ral ceremonies, then tears crosswise a piece of the cloth 
which has been placed over the corpse by the people of 
the house, and ties it round his forehead. He holds one 
end of the cloth while the barber holds the other, and 
tears off the piece. The barber then cuts three holes in 
the remainder of this cloth covering the body, over the 
mouth, navel, and pubes. A little water and rice are 
poured over a gold fanam through the slit over the mouth. 
All who observe the death pollution, i.e., sons, grand- 
sons, nephews, younger brothers and cousins, offer water 
and rice in the same manner, and walk three times round 
the grave or pyre. The barber then breaks a pot of 
water over the grave. No other ceremonial is observed 
on this day, on which, and during the night, rice must 
not be eaten. If the body has been cremated, a watch 
is kept at the burning ground for five days by Panans, 
who beat drums all night to scare away the evil spirits 
which haunt such spots. Early on the second day, all 
who are under pollution are shaved. The operation is 
attended with some ceremonial, and, before it is com- 
menced, a lighted lamp, a measure of rice and paddy on 
a plantain leaf must be at hand. The paddy and rice are 
a perquisite of the barber. Those who have been shaved 
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bathe, and then follows the crow-feeding ceremony. 
Rice is boiled in a bell-metal vessel over a hearth pre- 
pared with three young cocoanuts. The eldest son, who 
tore the cloth of succession from the corpse, makes the 
rice into two little balls, places them on a plantain leaf, 
and offers them to the spirit of the departed by pouring 
libations of water on them over a blade of karuka grass. 
Men and women who are under pollution then do the 
same. The rice balls are eaten by crows. This little 
ceremony is performed daily until the eleventh or 
thirteenth day, when the period of death pollution comes 
to an end. If the eleventh day happens to fall on a 
Tuesday or Friday, or on any inauspicious day, the period 
is extended to the thirteenth day. When the period of 
death pollution Is partly in one month, and partly in 
another, another death in the house within the year is 
expected. Preceding the sanchayanam, which occupies 
the fifth day, there Is the lamp-watching on the previous 
night. In the south-east corner of the middle room, a 
little paddy is heaped up, and on It is placed a bell-metal 
plate with an iron lamp having five or seven lighted 
wicks on it. Under the lamp is a little cow-dung, and 
close to it is a bunch of cocoanut flowers. The lamp 
must be kept burning until it is extinguished on the 
following day. In the case of the death of a male, his 
niece watches the lamp, and in that of a female her 
daughter, lying near it on a grass mat. The sanchayanam 
is the first stage in the removal of death pollution, and, 
until it is over, all who come to the house suffer from 
pollution, and cannot enter their own house or partake 
of any food without bathing previously. When the body 
has been cremated, the fragments of calcined bones are 
collected from the ashes, and carried in procession to the 
sea, or, if this is far away, into a river. The members of 
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the family under pollution then rub their bodies ail over 
with oil, and the barber sprinkles a mixture of cow’s 
milk over their heads, using a blade of karuka grass as 
a spout. They then bathe, and the eldest son alone 
observes mattu. The crow-feeding ceremony follows, 
and, when this is over, the three cocoauuts which were 
used as a hearth are thrown away. A large bell-metal 
vessel filled with water is now placed in the front yard 
before the door of the house. The barber carries the 
still burning lamp from the middle room, and sets it 
on the ground near the pot of water. The women who 
are under pollution come from the middle room, each 
carrying a lighted wick, walk thrice round the pot, and 
throw the wicks into the water. The woman who has 
watched the lamp puts four annas into the pot, and the 
others deposit a few pies therein. The eldest son now 
lights a wick from the iron lamp which is about to be 
extinguished, and with it lights a lamp in the middle 
room. The barber then dips the iron lamp in the water, 
and picks out the money as his perquisite. The water 
is poured on the roots of a cocoanut tree. The bell-metal 
vessel becomes the property of the woman who watched 
the lamp, but she cannot take it away until she leaves 
the house after the pula-kuli ceremony. When the lamp 
has been extinguished, a woman, hired for the occasion, 
is seated on a cocoanut leaf in the front yard. The 
Tandan pours oil on her head three times, and she 
receives a little betel and two annas. She rises, and 
leaves the place without turning back, taking the 
pollution with her. Betel is then distributed. Those 
who provided the death gifts on the day of the death 
must on this day bring with them a bag of rice, and 
about four rupees in money. They have also to give 
eight annas to the barber. A folded handkerchief is first 
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presented to the barber, who formally returns it, and 
receives instead of it the eight annas. Before the 
people disperse, the day of the pula-kuli is settled. 
Pula-kuli, or washing away the pollution, is the final 
ceremony for putting off the unpleasant consequences of 
a death in a family. First of all, the members thereof 
rub themselves all over with oil, and are sprinkled by 
the barber with cow’s milk and gingelly oil. They then 
bathe. The barber outlines the figure of a man or 
woman, according to the sex of the deceased, with rice 
flour and turmeric powder, the head to the south, in the 
middle room of the house. The figure is covered with 
two plantain leaves, on each of which a little rice and 
paddy are heaped. Over all is spread a new cloth, with a 
basket containing three measures of paddy upon it. The 
eldest son (the heir) sits facing the south, and with a 
nazhi measures out the paddy, which he casts to the 
south, east, and west — not the north. He repeats the 
performance, using the fingers of the left hand closed so 
as to form a cup as a measure. Then, closing the fii'st 
and fourth fingers firmly with the thumb, using the left 
hand, he measures some paddy in the same manner with 
the two extended fingers. Rice is treated in the same 
way. A nazhi of paddy, with a lighted wick over it, is 
then placed in a basket. The eldest son takes the 
nazhi in his left hand, passes it behind his body, 
and, receiving it with his right hand, replaces it in the 
basket. The wick is extinguished by sprinkling it with 
water three times. At the head of the figure on the 
floor is placed a clean cloth — the washerman’s mattu. 
It is folded, and within the folds are three nazhis of rice. 
On the top of it a cocoanut is placed. In the four cor- 
ners a piece of charcoal, a little salt, a few chillies, and a 
gold fanam are tied. The eldest son, who is always the 
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protagonist in all the ceremonies after death, lifts the 
cloth with all its contents, places it on his head, and 
touches with it his forehead, ears, each side and loins, 
knees and toes. He does this three times. The plan- 
tain leaves are then removed from the figure. A little 
turmeric powder is taken from the outline, and rubbed 
on the forehead of the eldest son. He then bows thrice 
to the figure, crossing his legs and arms so that the right 
hand holds the left ear, and the left the right ear, and 
touches the ground with the elbow-joints. It is no joke 
to do this. All this time, the eldest son wears round 
his forehead the strip torn from the cloth which covered 
the corpse. There is nothing more to be done in the 
middle room for the present, and the eldest son goes out 
into the yard, and cooks the rice for the final feed to the 
crows. Three nazhis of this rice must be pounded and 
prepared for cooking by the woman who watched the 
lamp on the fourth night after death. Having cooked 
the rice, the eldest son brings it into the middle room, 
and mixes it with some unrefined sugar, plantains and 
pappadams, making two balls, one large and one small. 
Each of these he places on a plantain leaf. Then some 
puja is done to them, and offerings of rice are made over 
a gold fanam. The balls are given to the crows in the 
yard, or, in some cases, taken to the sea or a river, and 
cast into the water. When this course is adopted, various 
articles must be kept ready ere the return of the party. 
These comprise a new pot containing water, a branch 
of areca blossoms, mango leaves, a kindi containing a 
gold fanam or gold ring, a little salt and rice, each tied 
up in a piece of cloth, and a few chillies. The mouth 
of the pot is covered with a plantain leaf, and secured. 
There are also two stools, made of pala and mango 
wood. The eldest son sits on one of these, and places 
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his feet on the other, so that he does not touch the 
ground. The water in the pot is sprinkled with mango 
leaves by the barber to the north, south, east and 
west, and on the head of the son. The remainder of the 
water is then poured over his head. The barber then 
sprinkles him with cocoanut water, this time using 
areca blossoms, and makes him sip a little thereof. The 
barber makes a hole in the plantain leaf, and picks out 
the contents. The eldest son bathes, and after the bath 
there is a presentation of gifts. The barber, sitting in 
the verandah beside the son, first gives to each person 
under pollution a little salt and raw rice, which they 
eat. He then gives them a little betel leaf and a small 
piece of areca nut, and receives in return a quarter of an 
anna. The eldest son chews the betel which he has 
received, and spits into a spittoon held by the barber, 
whose property it becomes. Then to the barber, who 
has been presented with a new mat to sit on and new 
cloth to wear before he seats himself in the verandah, are 
given an ear-ring such as is worn by Tiyan women, a 
silk cloth, a white cotton cloth, and a few annas. If the 
deceased as been cremated he is given six fanams, 
and, if buried, five fanams as the fee for his priestly 
offices. On an occasion of this kind, several barbers, 
male and female, turn up in the hope of receiving 
presents. All who help during the various stages of 
the ceremonial are treated in much the same way, 
but the senior barber alone receives the officiating fee. 
It is odd that the barbers of the four surrounding 
villages are entitled to receive gifts of new cloths and 
money. Those under death pollution arc forbidden 
to eat fish or flesh, chew betel, or partake of jaggery. 
The restriction is removed on the pula-kuli day. The 
last act for their removal is as follows. The barber is 
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required to eat some jaggery, and drink some conjee. 
After this, the eldest son, the Tandan, and a neighbour, 
sit on a mat spread in the middle of the house, and 
formally partake of conjee and jaggery. The pula- 
kuli is then over. 

It is a sacred duty to a deceased person who was 
one of importance, for example the head of a family, 
to have a silver image of him made, and arrange for 
it being deposited in some temple, where it will receive 
its share of puja (worship), and offerings of food and 
water. The new-moon day of the months Karkitakam 
(July-August), Tulam (October-November), and Kum- 
bham (February-March) is generally selected for doing 
this. The temples at Tirunelli in Wynad and Tiruna- 
vayi, which are among the oldest in Malabar, were 
generally the resting-places of these images, but now 
some of the well-to-do deposit them much further afield, 
even at Benares and Ramesvaram. A silver image is 
presented to the local Siva temple, where, for a consi- 
deration, puja is done every new-moon day. On each 
of these days, mantrams are supposed to be repeated 
a thousand times. When the image has been the object 
of these mantrams sixteen thousand times, it is supposed 
to have become eligible for final deposit in a temple. 
It is this image which rests in the temple at Tirunavayi, 
or elsewhere. 

An annual srMh ceremony is performed for the sake 
of the spirit of the deceased, at which crows are fed in 
the manner already described, and relations are fed. 
On the night of this day, some sweetmeats or cakes, 
such as the deceased was fond of during life, are offered 
to the spirit. A lamp is placed on a stool, and lighted 
in the middle room of the house, with a kindi of water 
and a young cocoanut near it. The cakes or sweetmeats 
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are placed in front of the stool. Children sprinkle rice 
over it, and the door is shut for a quarter of an hour. 
The individual who feeds the crows should partake of 
only one meal, without fish or flesh, on the previous day. 
Another ceremony, which is necessary for the repose 
of the dead, is called badha-velichatu-variethal, or 
bringing out the spirit. It cannot be performed until 
at least a year after death, for during that period the 
spirit is in a sort of purgatory. After that, it may be 
invoked, and it will answer questions. The ceremony 
resembles the nelikala pregnancy ceremony. The per- 
formers are Panans or washermen. Some little girls 
are seated in front of a booth in the yard. The celebrant 
of the rite sings, invoking the spirit of the deceased. 
Late at night, one of the girls becomes possessed by 
the spirit, and, it is said, talks and acts just like the 
deceased, calling the children, relations and friends by 
name, talking of the past, and giving commands for the 
future conduct of the living members of the family. 
After this, the spirit is severed from earthly trammels, 
and attains heavenly bliss. 

The wood used for the purpose of cremation is that 
of a mango tree, which must be cut down after the death. 
A little sandalwood and cuscus (grass) roots are some- 
times added to the pyre. In these days, when the 
important and interesting features of ceremonial are 
fast disappearing, it is not surprising that dried cakes of 
cow-dung are superseding the mango wood. 

Among other ceremonies, there is one called kutti 
puja, which is performed when a newly built house is 
taken charge of. Vastu Purusha is the name of the 
supreme being which, lying on its back with its head to 
the north-east and legs to the south-west, supports the 
earth. Or rather the earth is but a small portion of this 
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vast body. Forests are its tiny hairs, oceans its blood- 
vessels, and the wind its breath. In this body are 
fifty-three deities, who are liable to disturbance when 
the surface of the earth is dug, when trees are felled, 
foundations laid, and a house built. These angry beings 
must be propitiated, or there will be untimely deaths, 
poverty, and sickness among the inmates. The ceremony 
is performed in the following manner. A square with 
fifty-three columns is made with rice Hour in the middle 
room of the house, and each column is filled with yellow, 
red, and black powder. A plantain leaf is placed over 
it, and a few measures of paddy are set on the top of the 
leaf. On this is placed another leaf, with various kinds 
of grain, plantains, cocoanuts, and jaggery on it. The 
carpenter, who is the architect and builder of the house, 
then performs puja with flowers, incense and lights, and 
the troublesome imp-spirit Gulikan is propitiated with 
toddy and arrack, and a fowl which is decapitated for 
him. Then all the workmen — carpenters, masons, and 
coolies — walk thrice round the house, breaking cocoa- 
nuts on the walls and doors, and howling in order to 
drive away all evil spirits which may by chance be 
lurking about the place. After this, they are all fed until 
they cry out “We are satisfied, and want no more.” 
They are given cloths and other presents, and the chief 
feature of the ceremony takes place. This is the formal 
handing over of the house by the carpenter. He hands 
it over to a third person, and never directly to the owner. 
It is not always easy to find a third person who is 
willing to undertake the responsibility, and who is at the 
same time suitable for the Gulikan who is dispossessed 
of the house, and pursues him henceforth, following him 
who first receives charge of the house. He should be a 
man who brings luck, cheerful and contented, having a 
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family, and not labouring under any disorder or sickness 
of body. There is, or was a few years ago, an old Nayar 
living not far from Calicut, who was much sought after 
to fulfil the functions of third person on these occasions, 
and all the houses he received prospered. The third 
person is generally a poor man, who is bribed with 
presents of cloths, money and rice, to undertake the job. 
He wears one of the new cloths during the ceremony. 
When the carpenter’s ceremonies have been completed, 
this man is taken to the middle room of the house, and 
made to stand facing the door, with each foot on a plan- 
tain leaf Pieces of the thatch are tied to the four corners 
of his cloth. He shuts the door, opens it, and shuts 
it again. The carpenter calls from without, asking him 
whether he has taken charge of the house. He replies 
evasively “ Have the carpenters and workmen received 
all their wages ? If they have, I take charge of the 
house.” The carpenter does not answer the question, 
for, if he did so, the mischief would be transferred to 
him through the house-owner. So he says “ I did not 
ask you about my wages. Have you taken charge of 
the house ?” The man inside answers as before, adding 
“ otherwise not.” The carpenter again says “ I did not 
ask you about my wages. Answer me straight. Have 
you, or have you not taken charge of the house ?” The 
man inside replies “ I have taken charge of the house,” 
and opens the door. Taking in his hands the plantain 
leaves on which he stood, he runs away as fast as he 
can without looking back. This he must not do on any 
account. The people pelt him with plantains, and hoot 
at him as he runs, and water mingled with cow-dung is 
sprinkled in his path. After all this, cow’s milk Is boiled 
with a little rice in the house, of which every one par- 
takes, and the owner assumes charge of his house. 
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In the pre-British days, a few of the well-to-do 
families of Tiyans lived in houses of the kind called 
nalapura (four houses), having an open quadrangle in 
the centre. But, for the most part, the Tiyans— slaves 
of the Nayars and Nambutiris— lived in a one-roomed 
thatched hut. Nowadays, the kala pura usually consists 

of two rooms, east and west. 

Toddy-drawing, and every thing connected with the 
manufacture and sale of arrack (country liquor) and 
unrefined sugar, form the orthodox occupation of the 
Tiyan. But members of the community are to be found 
in all classes of society, and in practically all professions 
and walks of life. It is interesting to find that the head 
of a Tiyan family in North Malabar bears the title 
Cherayi Panikar, conferred on the family in the old days 
by a former Zamorin. A title of this kind was given 
only to one specially proficient in arms. Even in those 
days there were Tiyan physicians, bone-setters, astrolo- 
gers, diviners, and soi cerers. 

It is easy to identify the toddy-tapper by the indu- 
rated skin of the palms, fingers, inner side of the forearms, 
and the instep. The business of toddy-tapping involves 
expert climbing, while carrying a considerable parapher- 
nalia, with no adventitious aid other than can be got out 
of a soft grummet of coir to keep the feet near together, 
while the hands, with the arms extended, grasp the palm 
tree. The profession is rarely adopted before the age 
of eighteen, but I have seen a man who said he began 
when he was twelve years old. It is very hard work. 
A tapper can work about fifteen trees, each oi which 
he has to climb three times a day. In the northern 
districts of the Madras Presidency, among the Telugu 
population, the toddy-drawers use a ladder about eight 
or nine feet in length, which is placed against the tree. 
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to avoid climbing a third or a fourth of it. While in the 
act of climbing up or down, they make use of a wide band, 
which is passed round the body at the small of the back, 
and round the tree. This band is easily fastened with 
a toggle and eye. The back is protected by a piece of 
thick soft leather. It gives great assistance in climbing, 
which it makes easy. All over the southernmost portion 
of the peninsula, among the Shanans and Tiyans, the 
ladder and waist-band are unknown. They climb up and 
down with their hands and arms, using only the grummet 
on the feet. The Tiyan toddy -tapper’s equipment consists 
of a short-handled hatchet, about seven inches square, of 
thin iron, sheathed in a wooden case, and fastened to a 
waist-belt composed of several strings of coir yarn, to 
which is hung a small pot of gummy substance obtained 
by bruising the leaves of the aichil plant. A vessel 
holding a couple of gallons, made out of the spathe of 
the areca palm, is used for bringing down the toddy. 
Tucked into the waist-belt is a bone loaded with lead at 
either end, which is used for tapping the palm to bring 
out the juice. A man once refused to sell at any price 
one of these bones — the femur of a sambar {Cervus 
unicolor), which had such virtue that, according to its 
owner, it would fetch palm juice out of any tree. The 
garb of the tapper at work consists of a short cloth round 
the loins, and (always during the rains, and often at 
other times) a head-covering somewhat pointed in shape, 
made of the leaves of the cocoanut palm placed together 
as in a clinker-built boat, or of a rounded shape, made 
out of the spathe of the areca palm. The toddy-tapper 
should go through the show of reverence by touching 
the cocoanut tree with the right hand, and then apply- 
ing his hand to the forehead, every time he prepares to 
climb a tree. 
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In connection with toddy-drawing, the following note 
occurs in the Gazetteer of Malabar. “ The tapper and 
the toddy shopkeeper are generally partners, the former 
renting the trees, paying the tree-tax, and selling 
the toddy at fixed prices to the latter. Sometimes the 
shopkeeper pays both rent and tax, and the tapper is 
his servant paid by the bottle. The trees are rented 
half yearly, and the rent varies between Re. i and 
Re. 1-8-0 per tree. They are fit for tapping as soon as 
they come into bearing, but four years later and in the 
succeeding decade are most productive. They are seldom 
tapped for more than six months in the year, and the 
process, though it shortens the life of the tree, improves 
the yield of nuts in the rest of the year. The tapper’s 
outfit is neither costly nor elaborate. A knife in a 
wooden case, a bone weighted with lead (the leg bone of 
a sambhur for choice), a few pots, and two small rings of 
rope with which to climb complete the tale. Operations 
begin when the spathe is still enclosed by its sheath. 
Once a day the spathe is gently bruised on either side 
with the bone, and on the third and following days a 
thin slice is cut off the end twice a day. On the fifteenth 
day drawing begins, and the bruising ceases. Sheath 
and spathe are swathed for the greater part of their 
length in a thick covering of leaves or fibre ; the ends 
are still cut off twice or three times a day, but, after 
each operation, are smeared with a paste made of leaves 
and water with the object, it is said, of keeping the sap 
from oozing through the wound and rotting the spathe. 
The leaves used for this purpose are those of the eechal 
or vetti tree, which are said to be one and the same 
{Aporosa Lindleyaua ) ; but in British Cochin, where 
the tree does not grow, backwater mud is utilised. 
Round the space between the end of the sheath and the 
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thick covering of leaves a single leaf is bound, and through 
this the sap bleeds into a pot fastened below. The pot 
is emptied once a day in the morning. The yield of sap 
varies with the quality of the tree and the season of the 
year. In the hot months the trees give on an average 
about a bottle a day, in the monsoon and succeeding 
months as much as three bottles. In the gardens along 
the backwaters, south of Chettuvayi, Messrs. Parry & Co. 
consider that in a good year they should get a daily 
average of three bottles or half a gallon of toddy per 
tree. A bottle of toddy sells for three or four pies.” 

In connection with the coir industry, it is noted, in 
the Gazetteer of Malabar, that “ the husks of the 
cocoanuts are buried in pits as near as possible to the 
waterline of rivers, backwaters and creeks, and are left 
to soak’Tor six months, a year, or even eighteen months 
— the longer the better. The colour of the yarn, and 
thereby the quality, depends very much on the water in 
which the husks are steeped. It should be running 
water, and, if possible, fresh water. If the water be salt, 
the yarn may at first be almost white, but in a damp 
climate it soon becomes discoloured and blotchy. As 
soon as the husks are taken out of the pits, the fibre is 
beaten out with short sticks by liyattis (Tiyan females) 
and women of the Vettuvan caste. It is dried in the 
sun for twelve hours, and is then ready for sale to native 
merchants at Calicut and Cochin, who in their turn deal 
with the European firms. The fibre is twisted into yarn 
by Tiyattis and other women, and in that form the 
greater part of the coir made in Malabar is exported from 
Cochin to all parts of the world, but chiefly to the 
United Kingdom and Germany.” 

It has been said that “ in North Malabar the prepa- 
ration of coir is a regular cottage industry of the ihost 
vn-7 
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typical kind. Throughout the year, wherever one goes, 
one hears the noise of the women hammering out the 
fibre, and sees them taking, in the evening, that part 
of it which they have rolled into yarn to the nearest 
little wayside shop, to be exchanged for salt, chillies, 
paddy, etc. But, in the north of the district, nothing 
of the kind goes on, and the coir is commonly used 
as fuel." 

It has been already stated that marumakkatayam, or 
inheritance through nephews, is the invariable rule in 
North Malabar, being followed even by the Muham- 
madan Mappillas. In South Malabar, where the Tiyans 
do not observe marumakkata3''am, the property devolves 
through the sons. All sons share alike. Daughters 
have no share. The practice of polyandry, which still 
exists in Malabar among the Tiyans (and other classes), 
and which was probably once general, tends to prevent 
dispersion of the family properly. Although theoreti- 
cally all sons share the property of their father, it is the 
eldest son who succeeds to possession and management 
of the tarwad property. The others are entitled to 
maintenance onl3% so long as they remain in the same 
tarwad house. It is the same amoni^' the Izhuvans. 

o 

Beef, as in the case of all Hindus, is forbidden as an 
article of diet. The staple food is rice with fish curry. 
The common beverage is conjee, but this is being sup- 
planted by tea, coffee, lemonade, and soda-water. 

A loin-cloth, which should not reach to the knees, 
with a Madras handkerchief on the shoulders, is the 
orthodox dress of the males, and a double loin-cloth that 
of females. Women were not allowed to wear anything 
above the waist, except when under death pollution. 
Any colour might be worn, but white and blue are most 
common. A ring, composed of hollow gold beads, called 
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mani-kathila, is the proper ornament for a Tiyan woman’s 
ear. Twenty or thirty, with a pendant in the middle, 
might be worn. Gold or silver bracelets could be worn. 
Hollow silver bracelets were worn by girls until the birth 
of their first child. But times have changed, and nowadays 
Tiyan women wear the ornaments which, strictly speak- 
ing, appertain to Nayar and Brahman women. Their 
mode of tying the hair, and even their dress, which 
is inclined to follow the fashion of the Christians, has 
changed. In olden days, a Tiyan woman could wear 
an ornament appropriate for a Nayar on a special occa- 
sion, but only Avith the permission of the Nayar landlord, 
obtained through the Tandan, on payment of a fee. 

In North Malabar a good round oath is upon PerumM 
Iswaran, the God of the shrine at Kbtiyur. In South 
Malabar it is common to swear by Kodungallur 
Bhagavati, or by Guruvayur Appan, local deities. 

The Tandan is the principal person in the tara, to 
decide all caste disputes. In South Malabar, he is, as a 
rule, appointed by the senior Rani of the Zamorin. A 
fee of anything up to loi fanams (Rs. 25-4-0) must be 
paid to this lady, when she appoints a Tandan. When 
there is a problem of any special difficulty, it is referred 
to her for decision. In territories other than those 
within the power of the Zamorin, the local Raja appoints 
the Tandan, and gives the final decision in special cases. 
As we have seen, the Tiyan is always to some extent 
subordinate to a Nayar overlord, but he is not bound 
to any particular one. He can go where he likes, 
and reside anywhere, and is not bound to any parti- 
cular chief, as is the Nayar. It is noted by General 
E. F. Burton,^' in connection with bygone days, that 
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“ such was the insolent pride of caste that the next 
(and very respectable) class of Hindus, the Teei'S, were 
not allowed to come near the Nairs, under penalty oi 
being cut down by the sword, always naked and ready. 

In connection with the religion of the Tiyans, I may 
commence with an old tradition, which is no doubt from 
a Brahmanic source. Once upon a time there were seven 
heavenly damsels, who used to bathe every day before 
dawn in a lake situated in a forest. Siva found this out, 
and appeared as a fire on the bank, at which the girls 
warmed themselves. Having thus lured them, the God 
made all of them mothers. Seven beautiful boys were 
born, and Siva presented them to Parvati, who treated 
them as if they were her own sons. They were taken to 
mount Kailasa, and employed in preparing toddy for 
the mysterious and wonderful Sakti worship. Daily they 
brought the toddy at the moment when it was required 
for the golden pot. Parvati embraced the boys all at 
once, and they became one. On a certain day, this 
boy sent the sacred toddy in charge of a Brahman, who 
became curious to know the virtues of the mysterious 
liquid. As he rested on a river bank thinking about 
it, he drank a little, and filled the vessel up with water. 
Then he reached Kailasa too late for the daily worship. 
Siva was angry, and ordered the Saunika boy (Parvati’s 
name for him) to be brought before him. But the boy 
had been told what had happened, and cut off the head 
of the Brahman, who had confessed to him. Seeing the 
boy coming along carrying a Brahman’s head, Siva was 
astonished, and commanded him to approach nearer. 
The boy explained that it was not a heinous crime to cut 
off the head of one who had prevented the Sakti worship. 
Siva said that the killing of a Brahman was the worst of 
crimes, and put the perpetrator out of caste. He would 
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not listen to the boy, who replied that whoever prevented 
Sakti worship was a Chandala, and condemned him. 
The boy asked for death at Siva’s hands. The request 
pleased the God, who forgave him. The boy had to 
remain out of caste, but was initiated into the mysteries 
of Sakti worship as the surest means of salvation, and to 
him was given the exclusive privilege of performing Sakti 
worship with liquor. He was commanded to follow, and 
imitate the Brahmans in everything, except in the matter 
of repeating the sacred mantrams. By tantrams (signs 
with the hands) he eventually obtained the merit of 
making puja with mantrams. He was the first Tiyan. 

It is pretty safe to say that all the ideas of the 
Tiyans connected with pure Hinduism — the Hinduism 
of the \"edas — and of tradition, of which wc see very 
little in Southern India, and which in Malabar is more 
perverted in confused ideas than perhaps elsewhere, 
those relating to re-birth, karma, pilgrimages to Benares 
and distant temples are borrowed from the Brahmans. 
In the ceremonies which have been described, notably in 
those connected with marriaa-e and death, we have seen 

o 

the expression of many Hindu ideas. Not so is all that 
relates to offerings to the dead. That is the common 
property of all the children of men. 

A main feature in the religion of the Tiyan is that it 
is largely connected with Sakti worship. Some Brah- 
mans indulge therein, but they are unable, like the Tiyans, 
to use arrack in connection with it, and are obliged to 
use, instead of this requisite, milk or honey. Siva, not 
exactly a Vedic entity, and Sakti, are supposed to be 
the two primordial and eternal principles in nature. 
Sakti is, perhaps, more properly the vital energy, and 
Sakti worship the worship of the life principle in nature. 
We are not considering the abstract meaning of the term 
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Sakti ; nor are we now thinking of the Siva of Monier 
Williams or Max Miiller. We are in Malabar, where 
the Hinduism of the Vedas is in almost hopeless confu- 
sion, and mingled with animism and nearly eveiy other 
kind of primitive religious idea. It is not therefore at 
all an easy task to represent in words anything like a 
rational conception of what the religion of the Tiyan 
really is. The poor and ignorant follow, in a blind 
ignorant way, Hinduism as they know it and feel it. 
Their Hinduism is very largely imbued with the lower 
cult, which, with a tinge of Hinduism, varied in extent 
here and there, is really the religion of the people 
at large all over Southern India. The Tiyans have 
a laree share of it. To the actions of evil and 
other spirits are attributable most, if not all of the ills 
and joys of life. The higher Hinduism is far above 
them. Nevertheless, we find among them the worship 
of the obscure and mysterious Sakti, which, un- 
fortunately, is practiced in secret. Nobody seems 
to be in the least proud of having anything to do with 
it. In fact, they are rather ashamed to say anything 
about it. Those who, so to speak, go in for it are 
obliged to undergo preliminary purificatory ceremonies, 
before the great mystery can be communicated to them. 
The mantram, which is whispered by the guru (religious 
preceptor) in the ear of the devotee is said to be 
“ Brahma aham, Vishnu aham, Bhairavu aham ” (I am 
Brahma, I am Vishnu, I am Bhairavan). It is believed 
that each individual is a spark of the divinity. Having 
in him the potentiality of the Supreme Being, he can 
develop, and attain godhood. There is no distinction 
of caste in Sakti worship. The devotees may belong to 
the highest or to the lowest castes, though I doubt very 
much whether the Nambutiri Brahmans indulge in it. 
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The novices, of whatever caste, eat and drink together 
during the period of puja. Men and women participate 
in the secret rites. A solemn oath is taken that the 
mystery of Sakti will not be revealed, except with the 
permission of the guru, or on the death-bed. The spirit 
of the goddess (for Sakti is thought of as the female 
principle) must be withdrawn from the body of the Sakti 
worshipper when he is at the point of death. A lamp is 
lighted beside him. A few leaves of the tulsi plant 
(Ocimzwi sanctimi), a little rice, and a lighted wick are 
given to the dying man. Holding these things, he 
makes three passes over his body from head to foot, and, 
as it were, transfers the spirit to the next man, at the 
same time communicating his wishes about continuing 
the worship, and so on. When a man dies before this 
separation or transfer has been accomplished, a Brahman 
must be called in, who, with a silver image representing 
the deceased, makes symbolic transference of the Sakti 
spirit. It must be done somehow, or the soul of the 
deceased cannot attain salvation. It is said that, like 
many other things in this land, Sakti worship has under- 
gone degeneration, that such lofty ideas and feelings as 
may have once pervaded it have more or less disappeared, 
and that the residue is not very edifying. Be this as it 
may, in every tara there is a Bhagavati temple for Tiyans, 
where Tiyans officiate as priests. The Komaram (oracle) 
of the Bhagavati temple is clothed in red, and embellished 
with red sandal paste mixed with turnfhric. Bhagavati 
is always associated with various jungle spirits or gods, 
whose Komarams always wear black. There is no daily 
worship in Tiyan temples, with the exception of a few 
in the neighbourhood of Cannanore. But there is an 
annual celebration of puja during the mannalam (forty 
day) period, commencing on the first of the month 
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Vrischikam (15th November). Lamps are lighted, and 
worship is begun on this day, and continued for forty 
days. At its conclusion, the jungle gods retire to the 
jungle until the next year. A death in the family of a 
Komaram involves, I believe, some postponement of the 
rites. The period is supposed to be first part of the 
functional activity of the earth, which ends somewhere 
about the 21st of June. It is during this period that 
Sakti worship is carried on. 

The temple of Subramania at Palni in the Madura 
district is a favourite objective for Tiyan pilgrims. The 
subject of pilgrimages to this temple has been touched 
on in my note on the Nayars {see Nayar). The Bhaga- 
vati temple at Kodungallur in Cochin territory on the 
coast is another favourite place of pilgrimage among 
the Tiyans. All classes of people, with the exception 
of Brahmans, undertake this pilgrimage. Everyone 
under a vow, proceeding to the festival, which takes 
place in February or March, carries with him a cock, 
which is beheaded at the shrine. Under the Perumals, 
pilgrimage to Kodungallur was somewhat compulsory. 
This temple was a fruitful source of revenue to the State, 
for not only the Tiyans, but the fisherman and artisan 
castes had their own temple in every tara in the land, 
and the Muppan — the Komaram — of each temple w^as 
under an obligation to contribute yearly gifts to the 
temple at Kodungallur. Rent for the temple lands was 
set at a nominal figure— a mere pepper-corn rent as 
acknowledgment of sovereign right. Rent might not 
be paid in times of trouble, but the gifts eked out of 
superstition were unfailing. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that learning and advancement among the inferior 
castes did not receive much encouragement from the 
rulers of those days. 
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The temple of KSti^iiw^Korth Malabar is also a 
shrine to which Tiyans mSIce pilgrimage. Indeed, it 
may be said that they follow Hinduism generally in 
rather a low form, and that Sakti worship is perhaps 
more peculiarly theirs than others’, owing to their being 
able to use arrack, a product of the palm, and therefore 
of their own particular metier. The highest merit in 
Sakti can be reached only through arrack. The Sakti 
goddess, Bhagavati, the Tiyans look upon as their own 
guardian spirit. 

As instancing the mixture and confusion of religious 
ideas in Malabar, it may be mentioned that Mappillas 
have been known to indulge in Sakti worship, and 
Tiyans to have made vows, and given offerings at 
Mappilia mosques and Christian churches. Vows to the 
well-known mosque at Mambram are made by people of 
almost every caste. It is not uncommon to present the 
first fruit of a jak tree, or the milk of a cow when it brings 
forth its first calf, to the local Tangal or Mappilia priest. 

In many, perhaps in most Tiyan houses, offerings 
are made annually to a bygone personage named 
Kunnath Nayar, and to his friend and disciple Kunhi 
Rayan, a Mappilia. It is pi'obable that they excelled In 
witchcraft and magic, but, according to the story, the 
Nayar worshipped the kite until he obtained command 
and control over all the snakes in the land. The 
offerings are made in order to prevent accidents from 
snakes. The snake god will also give children to the 
family, and promote domestic prosperity. Men without 
offspring worship him. Leprosy and the death of a 
child are believed to be the consequence of killing a 
snake. There are Mappilia devotees of Kunnath Nayar 
and Kunhi Rayan, who exhibit snakes in a box, and 
collect alms. There is a snake mosque near Manarghat, 
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at the foot of theNilgiri hills, which has its annual festival 
The alms are collected ostensibly for this mosque. 

An interesting stoiy, which is the legendarj'- account 
of the exodus of the artisans from Malabar, and their 
return with the Tiyans, is narrated by the Panans. 
There were, in olden times, five I'ecognised classes, 
which includes the Asaris (carpenters), Musaris (workers 
in bell-metal), Thattans (goldsmiths), and Perin-Kollans 
(blacksmiths). The fifth class is unknown. When an 
individual of the artisan classes dies, the Panan of 
the tara must bring a death gift to the house, which 
consists of cocoanuts and jak fruits or plantains. The 
Panan places the gift in the yard and repeats a long 
formula, which he has learnt by heart. It is very likely 
that he knows little or nothing of its meaning. But he 
reels it off, and at its conclusion the gifts are accepted. 
The same formula is also always repeated among the 
carpenters, goldsmiths, and blacksmiths during wedding 
and tali-tying ceremonies. It relates how the artisans 
deserted the land of Cheraman Perumal, and sought 
an asylum in the country of the Izhuvans with the 
island king, and how the Perumal sent the Panan to 
bring them back. Every one knows this old story, and 
believes it firmly. It must be learnt by heart, and the 
Panan gives it in the yard when a member of the artisan 
classes dies. 1 he story is to the following effect. 
During the four Yugams, Kreta, Treta, Dwapara, and 
Kali, many kings reigned over the earth. Parasu 
Raman destroyed the Kshatriya kings on twenty-one 
occasions, and was obliged to make atonement in 
expiatory ceremonies. He worshipped Varuna, the 
ocean god, and recovered from the sea a hundred and 
sixty kathams of land, consisting of Kolanad (?), Venad 
(Travancore), Kanya Kumari (Cape Comorin), Cheranad, 
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and Malayalam up to Changala Vazhi beyond the Anai- 
malai hills. Cheraman Perumal was the ruler of this 
land, in which were the four castes. His capital was 
at Tiruvanja Kolam. One day, Veluthedan Chiraman 
was washing the Perumal’s cloths in a tank. He beat 
the cloths on a stone which was flat on the ground, 
and held one of the cloths in his hand. A girl of 
the carpenter caste, Ayyesvari by name, was just then 
going to the tank to bathe after her monthly period. She 
called out Ho ! Kammal.t That is not the way to 
wash cloths. Put a small stone under one end of your 
washing stone, so as to make it slope a little. Then 
hold both ends of the cloth in your hand, and beat the 
middle of the dr th on the stone.” The Veluthedan 
did so, and found that he washed better, and the cloths 
were whiter. The Perumal asked him “Were you not 
washing the cloths before ? Who washed them to-day ? ” 
“To which the Veluthedan replied “Oh! Tamburan 
(chief or lord), a carpenter girl instructed your slave 
to-day how to wash cloths properly. May Perumal be 
pleased to order the girl to be given to your slave as his 
wife.” Perumal then said “ To whatever caste she may 
belong, you may take her by force, and will not lose 
your caste.” Having received the king’s permission, 
Veluthedan Chiraman concealed himself near the carpen- 
ter’s house, and, when the girl opened the door to sweep 
the yard at dawn, he seized her, and carried her off to his 
house. Carpenter Sankaran of Tiruvanja Kalam went to 
the Perumal, and complained that Veluthedan Kammal 
had carried away his daughter, and disgraced him. He 
asked the Perumal whether he would give him an armed 
guard to rescue her. To which the Perumal replied “ I 

* The washerman of the Nambutins and Nayars is called Veluthedan. 

t Nayars are addressed as Kammal by Tiyans and artisans. 
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will not help either party with armed men. You must 
fight it out among yourselves.” Then the five classes of 
artisans consulted one another, and made common cause. 
The Panans, Perin Malayans, and Chen (red) Koravans 
joined the artisans. The Ven Thachans, Velans, 
Paravans, Vettuvans, Kanisan Panikars, and the Pandi 
Pulluvans of Vellalanad joined the other side. There 
was war for twelve years. In the end, the artisans were 
defeated. They said among themselves “We have been 
defeated by the fourteenth caste of Veluthedan Nayar, 
who carried away our daughter. Let us leave this 
country.” So 7,764 families, with the women and 
children, tied up their mats, and left Cheraman Perumal’s 
country, and went to Izhuva land, which was beyond 
it. They went before the Izhuva king (island king), 
and told him their story. Now Cheraman Perumal 
used to be shaved every fifteen days. When the barber 
(Velakathalavan) was sent for, he came without his knife 
(razor), as his wife had buried it. He said “ Oh ! 
Tamburan, have mercy on your slave. Your slave’s 
knife was given to the blacksmith to be mended, and he 
took it away with him. He gave me this piece of iron, 
saying “ If you want the knife made ready for use, you 
must come to the Izhuva land for it, and we will mend it 
on our return.” So Perumal had to go without shaving, 
and his hair grew like a Rishi’s. As there w’ere neither 
carpenters nor smiths to make implements, agriculture 
was almost at a standstill ; and, as there were no 
goldsmiths, the tali-tying ceremonies could not be 
performed. N or could the rice-giving ceremony be done, 
for want of the “ neck-rings.” Then Cheraman Perumal 
obtained advice, and resolved to send the Mannan 
(washerman of the Tiyans), who was included in the 
fourteenth caste, and the Panan, who belonged to the 
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eleventh caste. The Perumal gave to each of them a 
thousand fanams, and told them to go to the Izhuva 
country, and bring back the Kammalans (artisans). 
They wandered over various countries, stopping wherever 
they found a house. The Panan, being clever, was able 
to live by his wits, and spent no money of his own. The 
Mannan, on the contrary, spent all his money. They 
passed Ramapuri, and reached Trichivampuri. Then 
the Mannan asked the Panan for a loan, which was 
refused. On Friday at noon, the Mannan left the Pmian, 
saying “ The Panan is no companion for the Mannan.” 
He returned to the Perumal and reported his failure, and 
the Panan’s refusal to lend him money. The Panan 
went on, crossing rivers, canals, and ferries, and at last 
reached the Izhuva king’s country. He entered the 
reception hall. At that moment, the king’s goldsmith, 
who had just finished making a golden crown for him, 
had put it on his own head, to test its suitability for 
wearing. The Panan thought he was the king, and 
made obeisance to him. The Kammalans recognised 
him. He discovered his mistake too late, for he had 
addressed the goldsmith as Tamburan. So, to this day, 
the Panans, when addressing goldsmiths, say Tamburan. 
The Panan told the Kammalans of his mission, but they 
refused to return unless full reparation was made for the 
abduction of the carpenter girl, and certain social dis- 
abilities were removed. The 7,764 families of Kammalans 
asked the Izhuva king his advice, and he said that they 
should not go away. So the Kammalans sent the Panan 
back, and gave him the following presents, in order to 
demonstrate to the Perumal that they were in comfortable 
circumstances : — 

Gold valam-piri (a sort of string worn over the 
right shoulder) ; 
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Silver edam-piri (a similar sort of string worn on 

the left shoulder) ; , r u 

Gold netti-pattam (to be tied on the forehead) ; 

Gold bracelet ; 

Gold ornament for the hair. 

The Kammalans sent word to the Perumal that they 
would not return, unless they were given a girl in place 
of the carpenter’s daughter, who had been abducted, and 
certain privileges were granted to them. At the same 
time they promised the Panan that they would share 
their privileges with him, if he was successful. So the 
Panan returned, and appeared before the Perumal who 
asked him where the Kammalans were. The Panan 
removed bis gold cap, and put it under his arm, and 
replied that they were prosperous, and not anxious to 
return. Saving so, he placed before the Perumal the 
rich presenis given by the Kammalans, and told the 
kincr that they would not return, unless they were given 
a aU-l and certain concessions. The Perumal told the 
Panan to go back, and invite the Kammalans to return 
on their own terms. He said they would catch the first 
oirl they met on the way to his palace, and all their 
demands were granted. The Panan arrived again in the 
I/huva country, and told the Kammalans what the 
Perumal had said. They went to the Izhuva king, and 
obtained his permission to return to their own country. 
Then they caught an Izhuva boy, and confined him. 
The king asked them why they did so. They replied 
that they had lived for twelve years * as his subjects, 
and would never recognise any other king, so they 
wanted the Izhuva boy to represent him. The king 
consented. When they started, the boy began to cry. 


# The numhei twelve, so significant in Malabar, 
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A Nasrani,* by name Thomma (Thomas), was taken 
to accompany and protect the boy. The Kammalans 
travelled to their own country, and appeared before 
Cheraman Perumal. On the way, they found a girl of 
the Variar caste plucking dowers, and caught her by the 
hand. All the five classes claimed her. At last it was 
resolved to unite her with the Izhuva boy, their Tandan, 
who represented their king, and treat her as their sister. 
Cheraman Perumal confirmed his promise, and granted 
the following privileges to the Kamimllans ; — 

1. To make ceilings for their houses. 

2. To make upstairs houses to live in. 

3. To put up single staircases, consisting of one 
pole, in which notches are cut, or pegs are stuck alter- 
nately, for the feet. 

4. To have a gate-house. 

5. To perform the tali-tying ceremonies of their 
girls in a booth having four posts or supports ; to 
place within it, on a stool, a looking-glass with a handle, 
and the Ramayana ; and to place a silk cloth on the 
girl’s head. 

6. To do arpu at the conclusion of the tali-tying 
ceremony (Vel ! Arpu ! is yelled out by the boys). 

7. To cook rice in copper vessels on occasions of 
marriage and other ceremonies, and to serve sugar and 
pappadams at their feasts. 

8. To hold the umbrella and taza (a sort of 
umbrella), which are carried in front of processions. 

9. To clap hands, and dance. 

10. To keep milch-cows for their own use. 

Permission was further granted for the Kammalans 
to wear the following ornaments. 


* Nasiani (Nazarene) is a term for Christians on the west coast, 
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1. Netti-pattam, worn on the forehead during the 
tali-tyiag ceremony. 

2. Ananthovi, a ear ornament named after Anan- 
dan, the endless, the serpent on which Vishnu reposes. 
The serpent is sometimes represented with its tail in its 
mouth, forming a circle, an endless figure. Ananthovi 
is the central pendant of the ear-ring worn by Tiyan 
women among their kathila (ordinary gold ear-rings). It 
resembles a serpent in form. It is worn by men of the 
Tiyan and artisan castes on special occasions. 

3. Waist zone or girdle. 

4. Bracelets. 

5. Anklet with two knobs, formed of two pieces 
screwed together. 

6. Puli-mothiram, or tiger’s claws mounted in gold, 
worn by children. 

7. Podippu, a knot of cotton-thread at the end of 
the string on w'hich coins are hung as ornaments. 

8. Kalanchi, a gold knob above the podippu, which 
represents a flower. 

9. Necklace. 

10. Edakam and madkam-tali, neck ornaments, in 
one of which are set twenty-one stones. 

11. Cotton thread above the gold thread on the 

neck. 

The Perumal conferred like privileges upon the 
family (Tiruvarankath) of the Panan who brought back 
the Kammalans. He wore all his ornaments, and made 
his obeisance to the Perumal. He had, however, taken 
off his gold cap. The Perumal said “ What you have 
removed, let it be removed.” So he lost the privilege 
of wearing a gold cap. The Perumal blessed the 
Kammalans, and they returned to their villages. They 
made a separate house for the Izhuva boy and the Variar 
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girl, and maintained them. The Izhuva boy, who was 
the first Tiyan to come to Malabar, brought with him 
the cocoanut, and retained the right to cultivate and use 
it. To this day, the people of the serf castes — Cheru- 
mans, Kanakans, and the like — use the word Varian 
when addressing Tiyans, in reference to their descent 
from the Variar girl. 

The orthodox number of classes of Kammalans is 
five. But the artisans do not admit the workers in 
leather as of their guild, and say there are only four 
classes. According to them, the fifth class was composed 
of the copper-smiths, who did not return to Malabar 
with the others, but remained in Izhuva land. Neverthe- 
less, they always speak of themselves as the Aiyen kudi 
or five-house Kammalans. 

There is a variant of the legend of the exodus, told 
by the Asaris (carpenters), which is worth narrating. 
Their version of the story is repeated among themselves, 
and not by the Panan, at every marriage and tali-tying 
ceremony. They identify the village of the Perumal’s 
washerman as Kanipayyur. This is the name of a 
Nambutiri’s illam in the Ponani taluk of Malabar. The 
Nambutiri i.s, it may be mentioned, considered to be 
the highest extant authority in architecture. Disputed 
points relating to this subject are referred to him, and 
his decision is final, and accepted by all carpenters and 
house-builders. The washerman’s stone is said to have 
been lying flat in the water. The girl Ayyesvari was 
also of Kanipayyur, and was carried off as in the former 
story. But there was no request for an armed guard to 
rescue her. The Perumal was, instead, asked to make 
the washerman marry her, and thus avoid disgrace. He 
consented to do so, and all the 7,764 families of the five 
classes of Kammalans assembled for the wedding. An 
vii-8 
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immense booth, supported on granite pillars, was 
erected. The washerman and his party were fed sump- 
tuously. But the booth had been so constructed that 
it could be made to collapse instantaneously. So the 
Kammalans went quietly outside, and, at a given signal, 
the booth collapsed, and crushed to death the washerman 
and his friends. After this, the Kammalans fled, and 
remained one year, eight months and eleven days in the 
Izhuva country. Negotiations were carried on through 
the Izhuva king, and the Kammalans returned under his 
guarantee that their demands would be complied with. 
The Izhuva king sent his own men and the Nasrani to 
the capital of the Perumal. The story of the exodus and 
the return was inscribed on granite stone with solemn 
rites, and in t.he presence of witnesses. This was buried 
at the northern gate of the Tiruvanchakulam temple on 
Friday, the eighth of the month of Kanni. It was 
resolved that, in any case of doubt, the stone should be 
unearthed. And it was only after all this had been done 
that the Izhuva king’s envoy returned to him. Then 
the Kammalans came back to Malabar. According 
to the carpenters, the copper-smiths did not return. 
They say that eighteen families of Asaris remained 
behind. Some of these returned long afterwards, but they 
were not allowed to rejoin the caste. They are known 
as Puzhi Tachan, or sand carpenters, and Patinettanmar, 
or the eighteen people. There are four families of 
this class now living at or near Parpangadi. They are 
carpenters, but the Asaris treat them as outcastes. 

There is yet another variant of the story of the 
exodus, which is obviously of recent manufacture, for a 
Patlar Brahman is brought in, and gives cunning advice. 
We know that the Pattars are comparatively new comers 
in Malabar. 
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The Tiyans have recently been summed up as 
follows.* “ The Tiyas have always been characterised 
by their persevering and enterprising habits. A large 
percentage of them are engaged in various agricultural 
pursuits, and some of the most profitable industries 
of Malabar have from time out of mind been in their 
hands. They are exclusively engaged in making toddy 
and distilling arrack. Many of them are professional 
weavers, the Malabar mundu being a common kind of 
cloth made by them. The various industries connected 
with cocoanut cultivation ai'e also successfully carried on 
by the Tiyas. For example, the manufacture of jaggery 
(crude sugar) is an industry in which a considerable 
number of the Tiyas are profitably engaged. The 
preparation of coir from cocoanut fibre is one of their 
hereditary occupations, and this is done almost wholly 
by their women at home. They are very skilful in the 
manufacture of coir matting and allied industries. Com- 
mercial pursuits are also common among them. Apart 
from their agricultural and industrial inclinations, the 
Tiyas give evidence of a literary taste, which is commen- 
dable in a people who are living under conditions which 
are anything but conducive to literary life. They have 
among them good Sanskrit scholars, whose ■'ontribu- 
tions have enriched the Malayalam literature ; physicians 
well versed in Hindu systems of medicine ; and well- 
known astrologers, who are also clever mathematicians. 
In British Malabar, they have made considerable pro- 
gress in education. In recent years, there has been 
gaining ground among the Tiyas a movement, which 
has for its object the social and material improvement 
of the community. Their leaders have very rightly 
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* Indian Review, Oct. 1906. 
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given a prominent place to industry in their schemes of 
progress and reform. Organisations for the purpose 
of educating- the members of the community on the 
importance of increased industrial efforts have been 
formed. The success which has attended the Industrial 
Exhibition conducted by the members of the community 
at Qpilon, in 1905, has induced them to make it a perma- 
nent annual event. Some of their young men have 
been sent to Japan to study certain industries, and, on 
their return, they hope to resuscitate the dying local 
industries, and to enter into fresh fields of industry 
awaiting development. Factories for the manufacture 
of coir matting and allied articles have been established 
by the Tiyas in some parts of Travancore and Cochin.” 

In 1906, the foundation stone of a Tiya temple at 
Tellicherry was laid with great ceremony. In the fol- 
lowing year, a very successful Industrial Exhibition was 
held at Cannanore under the auspices of the Sri Narayan 
Dharma Paripalana Yogam. Still more recently, it was 
resolved to collect subscriptions for the establishment 
of a hostel for the use of Tiya youths who come from 
other places to Tellicherry for educational purposes. . 

Tiyoro.—The Tiyoros are described, in the Madras 
Census Report, 1901. as “ Oriya fishermen, who also 
make lotus-leaf platters. They have four endogamous 
sections, viz., Torai, Ghodai, Artia, and Kulodondia.” 
It has been suggested that the caste name is a corruption 
of the Sanskrit tivara, a hunter. {See Risley, Tribes and 
Castes of Bengal, Tiyar.) 

Toda. — Quite recently, my friend Dr. W. H. Rivers 
as the result of a prolonged stay on the Nilgiris, ha; 
published * an exhaustive account of the sociology an( 


^ The Todas. 1906. 
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religion of this exceptionally interesting tribe, number- 
ing, according to tne latest census returns, 807 
individuals, which inhabits the Nilgiri plateau. I shall, 
therefore, content myself with recording the rambling 
notes made by myself during occasional visits to Oota- 
camund and Paikara, supplemented by extracts from the 
book just referred to, and the writings of Harkness and 
other pioneers of the Nilgiris. 

The Todas maintain a large-horned race of semi- 
domesticated buffaloes, on whose milk and its products 
(butter and ney)"' they still depend largely, though to a 
less extent than in bygone days before the establishment 
of the Ootacamund bazar, for existence. It has been 
said that “ a Toda’s worldly wealth is judged by the 
number of buffaloes he owns. Witness the stoiy in 
connection with the recent visit to India of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales. A clergyman, who 
has done mission work among the Todas, generally 
illustrates Bible tales through the medium of a magic- 
lantern. One chilly afternoon, the Todas declined to 
come out of their huts. Thinking they required 
humouring like children, the reverend gentleman threw 
on the screen a picture of the Prince of Wales, explaining 
the object of his tour, and, thinking to impress the 
Todas, added ‘ The Prince is exceedingly wealthy, and 
is bringing out a retinue of two hundred people.’ ‘ Yes, 
yes,’ said an old man, wagging his head sagely, ‘ but how 
many buffaloes is he bringing ? ” 

The Todas lead for the most part a simple pastoral 
life. But I have met with more than one man who had 
served, or who was still serving Government in the 
modest capacity of a forest guard, and I have heard of 


^ Nevrr; frhi or clanficd buLlcr. 
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Others who had been employed, not with conspicuous 
success, on planters’ estates. The Todas consider it 
beneath their dignity to cultivate land. A former 
Collector of the Nilgiris granted them some acres of 
land for the cultivation of potatoes, but they leased the 
land to the Badagas, and the privilege was cancelled. 
In connection with the Todas’ objection to work, it is 
recorded that when, on one occasion, a mistake about 
the ow'nership of some buffaloes committed an old 1 oda 
to jail, it was found impossible to induce him to work 
with the convicts, and the authorities, unwilling to resort 
to hard remedies, were compelled to save appearances 
by making him an overseer. The daily life ol a Toda 
woman has been summed up as lounging about the mad 
or mand (Toda settlement), buttering and curling her 
hair, and cooking. The w'omen have been described 
as free from the ungracious and menial-like timidity of 
the generality of the sex in the plains. When Europeans 
(who are greeted as swami or god) come to a mand, 
the women crawd out of their huts, and chant a monoto- 
nous song, all the time clamouring for tips (inam). Even 
the children are so trained that they clamour for money 
till it is forthcoming. As a rule, the Todas have no 
objection to Europeans entering into their huts, but on 
more than one occasion I have been politely asked to 
take my boots off before crawling in on the stomach, so 
as not to desecrate the dwelling-place. Writing in 1868, 
Dr. J. Shortt makes a sweeping statement that “ most 
of the women have been debauched by Europeans, who, 
it is sad to observe, have introduced diseases to which 
these innocent tribes w'ere once strangers, and which are 
slowly but no less surely sapping their once hardy and 
vigorous constitutions. 1 he effects of intemperance and 
disease (syphilis) combined are becoming more and more 
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apparent in the shaken and decrepit appearance which 
at the present day these tribes possess.” Fact it 
undoubtedly is, and proved both by hospital and naked- 
eye evidence, that syphilis has been introduced among 
the Todas by contact with the outside world, and they 
attribute the stunted growth of some members of the 
rising generation, as compared with the splendid 
physique of the lusty veterans, to the results thereof. It 
is an oft-repeated statement that the women show an 
absence of any sense of decency in exposing their naked 
persons in the presence of strangers. In connection 
with the question of the morality of the Toda women, 
Dr. Rivers writes that “ the low sexual morality of the 
Todas is not limited in its scope to the relations within 
the Toda community. Conllicting views are held by 
those who know the Nilgiri hills as to the relations of the 
Todas with the other inhabitants, and especially with the 
train of natives which the European immigration to the 
hills has brought in its wake. The general opinion on 
the hills is that, in this respect, the morality of the Todas 
is as low as it well could be, but it is a question whether 
this opinion is not too much based on the behaviour of 
the inhabitants of one or two villages [is-f., the one 
commonly known as School or Sylk’s mand] near the 
European settlements, and I think it is probable that the 
larger part of the Todas remain more uncontaminated 
than is generally supposed.” 

I came across one Toda who, wdtli several other 
members of the tribe, was selected on account of fine 
physique for exhibition at Barnum’s show in Europe, 
America and Australia some years ago, and still retained 
a smattering of English, talking fondly of ‘ Shumbu ’ (the 
elephant Jumbo). For some time after his return to 
his hill abode, a tall white hat was the admiration of his 
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fellow tribesmen. To this man finger-prints came as no 
novelty, since his impressions were recorded both in 
England and America. 

Writing in 1870,* Colonel W. Ross King stated that 
the Todas had just so much knowledge of the speech 
of their vassals as is demanded by the most ordinary 
requirements. At the present day, a few write, and many 
converse fluently in Tamil. The Nilgiri C.M.S. Tamil 
mission has extended its sphere of work to the Todas, 
and I cannot resist the temptation to narrate a Toda 
version of the story of Dives and Lazarus. The English 
say that once upon a time a rich man and a poor man 
died. At the funeral of the rich man, there was a great 
tamasha (spectacle), and many buffaloes were sacrificed. 
But, for the funeral of the poor man, neither music nor 
buffaloes were provided. The English believe that in 
the next world the poor man was as w^ell off as the rich 
man ; so that, when any one dies, it is of no use spend- 
ing money on the funeral' ceremonies. Two mission 
schools have been established, one at Ootacamund, the 
other near Paikara. At the latter I have seen a number 
of children of both sexes reading elementary Tamil and 
English, and doing simple arithmetic. 

A few years ago a Toda boy was baptised at Tinne- 
velly, and remained there for instruction. It was hoped 
that he would return to the hills as an evangelist among 
his people.! In 1907, five young Toda women were 
baptised at the C.M.S. Mission chapel, Ootacamund. 
“ They were clothed in white, with a white cloth over 
their heads, such as the Native Christians wear. A 
number of Christian Badagas had assembled to witness 
the ceremony, and join in the service.” 

* Aboligmal Tribes of the Nilgiri Hills* 

t Madras Diocesan Magasine, Novemberj 1907, 
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The typical Toda man is above medium height, well 
proportioned and stalwart, with leptorhine nose, regular 
features, and perfect teeth. The nose is, as noted by 
Dr. Rivers, sometimes distinctly rounded in profile. An 
attempt has been made to connect the Todas with the 
lost tribes ; and, amid a crowd of them collected together 
at a umeral, there is no difficulty in picking out indivi- 
duals, whose features would find for them a ready place 
as actors on the Ober Ammergau stage, either in leading 
or subordinate parts. The principal characteristic, which 
at once distinguishes the Toda from the other tribes of 
the Nilgiris, is the development of the pilous (hairy) 
system. The following is a typical case, extracted from 
my notes. Beard luxuriant, hair of head parted in 
middle, and hanging in curls over forehead and back of 
neck. liair thickly developed on chest and abdomen, 
with median strijj of dense hairs on the latter. Hair 
thick over upper and lower ends of shoulder-blades, 
thinner over rest of back ; well developed on extensor 
surface of upper arms, and both surfaces of forearms ; 
very thick on extensor surfaces of the latter. Hair 
abundant on both surfaces of legs ; thickest on outer side 
of thighs and round knee-cap. Dense beard-like mass 
of hair beneath gluteal region (buttocks). Superciliary 
brow ridges very prominent. Eyebrows united across 
middle line by thick tuft of hairs. A dense growth of 
long straight hairs directed outwards on helix of both ears, 
bearing a striking resemblance to the hairy development 
on the helix of the South Indian bonnet monkey {Macacus 
sinicus). The profuse hairy development is by some 
Todas attributed to their drinking “too much milk.” 

Nearly all the men have one or more raised cicatrices, 
forming nodulous growths (keloids) on the right 
shoulder. These scars are produced by burning the skin 
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with red-hot sticks of Liiscea Wightiana (the sacred fire- 
stick). The Todas believe that the branding enables 
them to milk the buffaloes with perfect ease, or as 
Dr. Rivers puts it, that it cures the pain caused by 
the fatigue of milking. “ The marks,” he says, “ are 
made when a boy is about twelve years old, at which age 
he begins to milk the buffaloes.” About the fifth month 
of a woman’s first pregnancy, on the new-moon day, she 
goes through a ceremony, in which she brands herself, 
or is branded by another woman, by means of a rag 
rolled up, dipped in oil and lighted, with a dot on the 
carpo-metacarpal joint of each thumb and on each wrist. 

The women are lighter in colour than the men, and 
the colour of the body has been aptly described as of a 
cafd-au-lait tint. The skin of the female children and 
young adults is often of a warm copper hue. Some of 
the young women, with their raven -black hair dressed in 
glossy ringlets, and bright glistening eyes, are distinctly 
good-looking, but both good looks and complexion are 
short-lived, and the women speedily degenerate into 
uncomely hags. As in Maori land, so in Toda land, 
one finds a race of superb men coupled to hideous 
women, and, with the exception of the young girls, the 
fair sex is the male sex. Both men and women cover 
their bodies with a white mantle with blue and red lines, 
called putkuli, which is purchased in the Ootacamund 
bazar, and is sometimes decorated with embroidery 
worked by the Toda women. The odour of the person 
of the Todas, caused by the rancid butter which they 
apply to the mantle as a preservative reagent, or with 
which they anoint their bodies, is quite characteristic. 
With a view to testing his sense of smell, long after 
our return from Paikara, I blindfolded a friend who had 
accompanied me thither, and presented before his nose 
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a doth, which he at once recognised as having something 
to do with the Todas. 

In former times, a Badaga could be at once picked 
out from the other tribes of the Nilgiri plateau by his 
wearing a turban. At the present day, some Toda 
elders and important members of the community 
monegars or headmen) have adopted this form of head- 
gear. The men who were engaged as guides by Dr. 
Rivers and myself donned the turban in honour of their 
appointment. 

Toda females are tattooed after they have reached 
puberty. I have seen several multi])arce, in whom the 
absence of tattoo marks w’as explained either on the 
ground that they were too poor to afford the expense 
of the operation, or that they wei*e always suckling or 
pregnant — conditions, they said, in w'hich the operation 
would not be free from danger. The dots and circles, 
of which the simple devices are made up,* are marked 
out with lamp-black made into a paste with water, and 
the pattern is pricked in by a Toda woman with the 
spines of Be^'beris aristata. The system of tattooing and 
decoration of females with ornaments is summed up in 
the following cases : — 

I. Aged 22. Has one child. Tattooed with three 
dots on back of left hand. Wears silver necklet orna- 
mented with Arcot two-anna pieces ; thread and silver 
armlets ornamented with cowry {^Cypraa moneta) shells 
on right upper arm ; thread armlet ornamented with 
cowries on left forearm ; brass ring on left ring finger ; 
silver rings on right middle and ring fingers. Lobes 
of ears pierced. Ear-rings removed owing to grand- 
mother’s death. 


* See Madias Museum Bull., IV, 1896, pL XII. 
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2. Aged 28. Tattooed with a single dot on chin ; 
rings and dots on chest, outer side of upper arms, back 
of left hand, below calves, above ankles, and across 
dorsum of feet. Wears thread armlet ornamented with 
young cowries on right forearm ; thread armlet and two 
heavy ornamental brass armlets on left upper arm ; 
ornamental brass bangle and glass bead bracelet on left 
wrist ; brass ring on left little finger ; two steel rings on 
left ring finger ; bead necklet ornamented with cowries. 

3. Aged 35. Tattooed like the preceding, with 
the addition of an elaborate device of rings and dots on 
the back. 

4. Aged 35. Linen bound round elbow joint, to 
prevent chafing of heavy brass armlets. Cicatrices of 
sores in front of elbow joint, produced by armlets. 

5. Aged 23. Has one child. Tattooed only below 
calves, and above ankles. 

The following are the more important physical 
measurements of the Toda men, whom I have ex- 
amined ; — 



Av. 

Max. 

Min. 


CM. 

CM. 

CM. 

Statuic 

169*8 

186*8 

157-6 

Cephalic length 

19*4 

20*4 

i 8*2 

Do. breadth ... 

14*2 

15*2 

13*3 

Do. index 

73*3 

81*3 

68*7 

Nasal height 

4*7 

4*9 

4-6 

Do. breadth 

3*6 

3-8 

3 '4 

Do. index 

74*9 

79-9 

70 * 


Allowing that the cephalic index is a good criterion 
of racial or tribal purity, the following analysis of the 
Toda indices is very striking : — 

69 

70 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

71 
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72 

73 

74 

75 ♦♦♦♦❖ 4^44 

76 

77 ♦ 

78 ♦ 

79 ♦ 

80 

Si ^ 

A thing of exceeding joy to the Todas was my Salter’s 
hand-dynamometer, the fame of which spread from mand 
to mand, and which was circulated among the crowd at 
funerals. Great was the disgust of the assembled males, 
on a certain day, when the record of hand-grip for the 
morning (73 lbs.) was carried off by a big-boned female, 
who became the unlovely heroine of the moment. The 
largest English feminine hand-grip, recorded in my 
laboratory note-book, is only 66 lbs. One Toda man, of 
fine physique, not satisfied with his grip of 98 lbs., went 
into training, and fed himself up for a few days. Thus 
prepared, he returned to accomplish 103 lbs., the result 
of more skilful manipulation of the machine rather than 
of a liberal dietary of butter-milk. 

The routine Toda dietary is said to be made up of 
the following articles, to which must be added strong 
drinks purchased at the toddy shops • — 

(a) Rice boiled in whey. 

(d) Rice and jaggery (crude sugar) boiled in water. 

(c) Broth or curry made of vegetables purchased 
in the bazar, wild vegetables and pot-herbs, which, 
together with ground orchids, the Todas may often be 
seen rooting up with a sharp-pointed digging-stick on 


* Average 73. 
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the hill-sides. The Todas scornfully deny the use of 
aphrodisiacs, but both men and women admit that they 
take salep misri boiled in milk, to make them strong. 
Salep misri is made from the tubers (testicles de chiens) 
of various species of Eulophia and Habenaria belonging 
to the natural order Orchidem. 

The indigenous edible plants and pot-herbs include 
the following ; — 

(1) Cmcus Wallichii (thistle). — The roots and 
flower-stalks are stripped of their bark, and made into 
soup or curry. 

(2) Gtrardinia heterophylla (Nilgiri nettle). — The 
tender leafy shoots of vigorously growing plants are 
gathered, crushed by beating with a stick to destroy the 
stinging hairs, and made into soup or curry. The fibre 
of this plant, which is cultivated near the mands, is used 
for stitching the putkuli, with steel needles purchased in 
the bazar in lieu of the more primitive form. In the 
preparation of the fibre, the bark is thrown into a pot of 
boiling water, to which ashes have been added. After a 
few hours’ boiling, the bark is taken out and the fibre 
extracted. 

(3) Tender shoots of bamboos eaten in the form 
of curry. 

(4) Alternantkera sessilis. 

Stellaria media. 

Amarantus spinosus. 

Amarantus polygonotdes. 

The following list of plants, of which the fruits are 
eaten by the Todas, has been brought together by 
Mr. K. Rangachari : — 

Eugenia Arnottiana. — The dark purple juice of the 
fruit of this tree is used by Toda women for painting 
beauty spots on their faces. 


^ Pot-herbs. 
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Ritbus elliplicus. 

Rtihis mobicanns. [■ Wild raspberry. 

Rubus lasiocarpns. J 

Fragaria mlgci'rensis, wild strawberry. 

Elaagmis latifolia. Said by Dr. Mason to make 
excellent tarts and jellies. 

Gau/lkcria fragra7itissima. 

Rhodomyrhis tomenlosa, hill ^oosebeny. 

Loi-milhus 7icclghc7'rens2S. 

r J .1 j ■ j f Parasitic on trees. 

Loranthiis lo7uce7'0'ides. \ 

Ehxocarpits oblo7igus. 

Elcpocarpus Munronii. 

Berberis ai'istata. 

Bei'bei'is iiepaleiisis. ) 

Solammi nignmi. 

Vacanimn Lcschcnaultii. 

I ’'acmt iti m ii i Ighcj-rense. 

Toddalia aculcata. 


Parasitic on trees. 


Ceropcgia p7isiUa. 

To which may be added mushrooms. 

A list containing the botanical and Toda names of 
trees, shrubs, etc., used by the Todas in their ordinary 
life, or in their ceremonial, is given by Dr. Rivers.* 

Fire is, in these advanced days, obtained by the 
Todas in their dwelling huts for domestic purposes from 
matches. The men who came to be operated on with 
my measuring instruments had no hesitation in asking 
for a match, and lighting the cheroots which were 


distributed amongst them, before they left the Paikara 
bungalow dining-room. Within the precincts of the 
dairy temple the use of matches is forbidden, and fire 
is kindled with the aid of two dry sticks of Litscea 


* Oi>* iit^ Appendix lY, 738. 
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Wightiana. Of these one, terminating in a blunt 
convex extremity, is about 2' 3" long ; the other, with 
a hemispherical cavity scooped out close to one end, 
about 2^" in length. A little nick or slot is cut on 
the edge of the shorter stick, and connected with the 
hole in which the spindle stick is made to revolve. “In 
this slot the dust collects, and, remaining in an undisturbed 
heap, seemingly acts as a muffle to retain the friction- 
heat until it reaches a sufficiently high temperature, 
when the wood-powder becomes incandescent.”* Into 
the cavity in the short stick the end of the longer stick 
fits, so as to allow of easy play. The smaller stick is 
placed on the ground, and held tight by firm pressure 
of the great toe, applied to the end furthest from the 
cavity, into which a little finely powdered charcoal 
is inserted. The larger stick is then twisted vigorously, 
“ like a chocolate muller ” (Tylor) between the palms of 
the hands by two men, turn and turn about, until the 
charcoal begins to glow. Fire, thus made, is said to be 
used at the sacred daily (ti), the dairy houses of ordinary 
mands, and at the cremation of males. In an account 
of a Toda green funeral,! Mr. Walhouse notes that 
“when the pile was completed,, fire was obtained by 
rubbing two dry sticks together. This was done mys- 
teriously and apart, for such a mode of obtaining fire is 
looked upon as something secret and sacred.” At the 
funeral of a female, I provided a box of tandstickors for 
lighting the pyre. A fire-stick, which was in current 
use in a dairy, was polluted and rendered useless by 
the touch of my Brahman assistant ! It is recorded 
by Harkness| that a Brahman was not only refused 

* R. Bache. Royal Magazine, August 1901. f Ind, Ant, III, 1874. 

i Description of a singular Aboriginal Race inhabiting the summit of the 
Neilgherry Hills, 1832, 
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admission to a Toda dairy, but actually driven away by 
some boys, who rushed out of it when they heai'd him 
approach. It is noted by Dr. Rivers that “ several kinds 
of wood are used for the fire-sticks, the Toda names of 
these being kiaz or keadj {Litscsa Wi^ktia^ia), mors 
{Michelia Nilagiricd), parskuti {Elceagims latifolid), and 
main {Cinnamotunm Wightii).’' He states further that, 
“ whenever fire is made for a sacred purpose, the fire- 
sticks must be of the wood which the Todas call kiaz or 
keadj, except in the tesherot ceremony (qualifying cere- 
mony for the office of palol) in which the wood of muli 
is used. At the niroditi ceremony (ordination ceremony 
of a dairyman), “the assistant makes fire by friction, and 
lights a fire of mulli wood, at which the candidate warms 
himself.” It is also recorded by Dr. Rivers that “ in 
some Toda villages, a stone is kept, called tutmhkal, 
which was used at one time for making fii-e by striking 
it with a piece of iron.” 

The abode of the Todas is called a mad or mand 
(village or hamlet), which is composed of huts, dairy 
temple, and cattle-pen, and has been so well described 
by Dr. Shortt,* that I cannot do belter than quote his 
account. “ Each mand,” he says, “ usually comprises 
about five buildings or huts, three of which are used as 
dwellings, one as a dairy, and the other for sheltering 
"the calves at night. These huts form a peculiar kind 
of oval pent-shaped [half-barrel- shaped] construction, 
usually 10 feet high, i8 feet long, and 9 feet broad. The 
entrance or doorway measures 32 inches in height 
and 18 inches in width, and is not provided with any 
door or gate ; but the entrance is closed by means of a 
solid slab or plank of wood from 4 to 6 inches thick, 


V11-9 
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and of sufficient dimensions to entirely block up the 
entrance. This sliding door is inside the hut, and so 
arranged and fixed on two stout stakes buried in the 
earth, and standing to the height of 2 ^ to 3 feet, as to 
be easily moved to and fro. There are no other 
openings or outlets of any kind, either for the escape of 
smoke, or for the free ingress and egress of atmospheric 
air. The doorway itself is of such small dimensions 
that, to effect an entrance, one has to go down on all 
fours, and even then much wriggling is necessary before 
an entrance is effected. The houses are neat in appear- 
ance, and are built of bamboos closely laid together, 
fastened with rattan, and covered with thatch, which 
renders them water-tight. Each building has an end 
walling before and behind, composed of solid blocks of 
wood, and the sides are covered in by the pent-roofing, 
which slopes down to the ground. The front wall or 
planking contains the entrance or doorway. The inside 
of a hut is from 8 to 15 feet square, and is sufficiently 
high in the middle to admit of a tall man moving about 
with comfort. On one side there is a raised platform or 
pial formed of clay, about two feet high, and covered 
with sambar (deer) or buffalo skins, or sometimes with 
a mat. This platform is used as a sleeping place. On 
the opposite side is a fire place, and a slight elevation, 
on which the cooking utensils are placed. In this part 
of the building, faggots of firewood are seen piled up 
from floor to roof, and secured in their place by loops of 
rattan. Here also the rice-pounder or pestle is fixed. 
The mortar is formed by a hole dug in the ground, 
7 to 9 inches deep, and hardened by constant use. The 
other household goods consist of three or four brass 
dishes or plates, several bamboo measures, and some- 
times a hatchet. Each hut or dwelling is surrounded 
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by an enclosure or wall formed of loose stones piled up 
two or three feet high [with openings too narrow to 
permit of a buffalo entering through it]. The dairy 
is sometimes a building slightly larger than the others, 
and usually contains two compartments separated by a 
centre planking. One part of the dairy is a store-house 
for ghee, milk and curds, contained in separate vessels. 
The outer apartment forms the dwelling place of the 
dairy priest. The doorways of the dairy are smaller 
than those of the dwelling huts. The flooring of 
the dairy is level, and at one end there is a fire- 
place. Two or three milk pails or pots are all that 
it usually contains. The dairy is usually situated at 
some little distance from the habitations. The huts 
where the calves are kept are simple buildings, some- 
what like the dwelling huts. In the vicinity of the 
mands are the cattle-pens or tuels[tu], which are circular 
enclosures surrounded by a loose stone wall, with a 
single entrance guarded by powerful stakes. In these, 
the herds of buffaloes are kept at night. Each mand 
possesses a herd of these animals.” It is noted by 
Dr. Rivers that “ in the immediate neighbourhood of a 
village there are usually well-worn paths, by which the 
village is approached, and some of these paths or kalvol 
receive special names. Some may not be traversed by 
women. Within the village there are also certain recog- 
nised paths, of which two are specially important. One, 
the punetkalvol, is the path by which the dairy man 
goes from his dairy to milk or tend the buffaloes ; the 
other is the majvatitthkalvol, the path which the women 
must use when going to the dairy to receive butter-milk 
(maj) from the dairy man. Women are not allowed to 
go to the dairy or to other places connected with it, except 
at appointed times, when they receive buttermilk.” 

YU-9 E 
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In addition to the dairies which in form resemble the 
dwelling-huts, the Todas keep up as dairy- temples certain 
curious conical edifices, of which there are said to be four 
on the Nilgiri plateau, viz., at the Muttanad mand, near 
Kotagiri, near Sholur, and at Mudimand. The last was 
out of repair a few years ago, but was, I was informed, 
going to be rebuilt shortly. It is suggested by Dr. 
Rivers as probable that in many cases a dairy, originally 
of the conical form, has been rebuilt in the same form as 
the dwelling-hut, owing to the difficulty and extra labour 
of reconstruction in the older shape. The edifice at the 
Muttanad mand (or Nodrs), at the top of the Sigur ghat, is 
known to members of the Ootacamund Hunt as the Toda 
cathedral. It has a circular stone base and a tall conical 
thatched roof crowned with a large flat stone, and is 
surrounded by a circular stone wall. To penetrate 
within the sacred edifice was forbidden, but we were 
informed that it contained milking vessels, dairy appa- 
ratus, and a swami in the guise of a copper bell (mani). 
The dairyman is known as the varzhal or wursol. In 
front of the cattle-pen of the neighbouring mand, I 
noticed a grass-covered mound, which, I was told, is 
sacred. The mound contains nothing buried within it, but 
the bodies of the dead are placed near it, and earth from 
the mound is placed on the corpse before it is removed 
to the burning-ground. At “dry funerals” the buffalo is 
said to be slain near the mound. It has been suggested 
by Colonel Marshall * that the “ boa or boath [poh.] is not 
a true Toda building, but may be the bethel of some tribe 
contemporaneous with, and cognate to the Todas, which, 
taking refuge, like them, on these hills, died out in their 
presence.” 


^ A Phrenologist among the Todas, 1873. 
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Despite the hypothesis of Dr. Rivers that the Todas 
are derived from one or more of the races of Malabar, 
their origin is buried among the secrets of the past. So 
too is the history of the ancient builders of cairns and 
barrows on the Nilgiri plateau, which were explored by 
Mr. Breeks when Commissioner of the Nilgiris.* The 
bulk of the Breeks’ collection is now preserved in the 
Madras Museum, and includes a large series of articles 
in pottery, quite unlike anything known from other parts 
of Southern India. Concerning this series, Mr. R. Bruce 
Foote writes as follows.! “ The most striking objects 
are tall jars, many-storied cylinders, of varying diameter 
with round or conical bases, fashioned to rest upon 
potteiy ring-stands, or to be stuck into soft soil, like the 
amphorae of classical times. These jars were surmounted 
by domed lids. On these lids stood or sat figures of the 
most varied kind of men, or animals, much more rarely of 
inanimate objects, but all modelled in the rudest and 
most grotesque style. Grotesque and downright ugly 
as are these figures, yet those representing men and 
women are extremely interesting from the light they 
throw upon the stage of civilization their makers had 
attained to, for they illustrate the fashion of the garments 
as also of the ornaments they wore, and of the arms or 
implements carried by them. The animals they had 
domesticated, those they chased, and others that they 
probably worshipped, are all indicated. Many figures 
of their domestic animals, especially their buffaloes and 
sheep, are decorated with garlands and bells, and show 
much ornamentation, which seems to indicate that they 
were painted over, a custom which yet prevails in many 

* J. W. Breeks. Account of the rnmitive Tribes and Monuments of the 

Nilgiris, 1B73. 

t Catalogue of the Prehibtonc AntkiuiUes, Government Museum, Madras, 1901, 
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parts.” Among the most interesting figures are those 
of heavily bearded men riding on horses, and big-horned 
buffaloes which might have been modelled from the Toda 
buffaloes of to-day, and, like these, at funerals and migra- 
tion ceremonies, bear a bell round the neck. 

Two forms of Toda dairy have so far been noticed. 
But there remains a third kind, called the ti mand, con- 
cerning which Dr. Rivers writes as follows. “ The ti 
is the name of an institution, which comprises a herd of 
buffaloes, with a number of dairies and grazing districts, 
tended by a dairy-man priest called palol, with an assist- 
ant called kaltmokh. Each dairy, with its accompanying 
buildings and pasturage, is called a ti mad, or ti village. 
The buffaloes belonging to a ti are of two kinds, distin- 
guished as persiner and punir. The former are the 
sacred buffaloes, and the elaborate ceremonial of the ti 
dairy is concerned with their milk. The punir corre- 
spond in some respects to the putiir of the ordinary 
village dairy, and their milk and its products are 
largely for the personal use and profit of the palol, and 
are not treated with any special ceremony. During the 
whole time he holds office, the palol may not visit his 
home or any other ordinary village, though he may visit 
another ti village. Any business with the outside world 
is done either through the kaltmokh, or with people who 
come to visit him at the ti. If the palol has to cross a 
river, he may not pass by a bridge, but must use a ford, 
and it appears that he may only use certain fords. The 
palol must be celibate, and, if married, he must leave 
his wife, who is in most cases also the wife of his 
brother or brothers.” I visited the ti mand near Paikara 
by appointment, and, on arrival near the mand, found 
the two palols, well-built men aged about thirty and fifty, 
clad in black cloths, and two kaltmokhs, youths aged 
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about eight and ten, naked save for a loin-cloth, seated on 
the ground, awaiting our arrival. As a mark of respect 
to the palols, the three Todas who accompanied me 
arranged their putkulis so that the right arm was laid 
bare, and one of them, who was wearing a turban, 
removed it. A long palaver ensued in consequence of 
the palols demanding ten rupees to cover the expenses 
of the purificatory ceremonies, which, they maintained, 
would be necessary if I desecrated the mand by photo- 
graphing it. Eventually, however, under promise of a 
far smaller sum, the dwelling-hut was photographed, with 
palols, kaltmokhs, and a domestic cat seated in front of it. 

In connection with the palol being forbidden to cross 
a river by a bridge, it may be noted that the river which 
flows past the Paikara bungalow is regarded as sacred 
by the Todas, and, for fear of mishap from arousing the 
wrath of the river god, a pregnant Toda woman will not 
venture to cross it. The Todas will not use the idver 
water for any purpose, and they do not touch it unless 
they have to ford it. They then walk through it, and, 
on reaching the opposite bank, bow their heads. Even 
when they walk over the Paikara bridge, they take their 
hand out of the putkuli as a mark of respect. Concern- 
ing the origin of the Paikara river, a grotesque legend 
was narrated to us. Many years ago, the story goes, two 
Todas, uncle and nephew, went out to gather honey. 
After walking for a few miles they separated, and 
proceeded in different directions. The uncle was 
unsuccessful in the search, but the more fortunate 
nephew secured two kandis (bamboo measures) of honey. 
This, with a view to keeping it all for himself, he 
secreted in a crevice among the rocks, with the excep- 
tion of a very small quantity, which he made his uncle 
believe was the entire product of his search. On the 
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following day, the nephew went alone to the spot where 
the honey was hidden, and found, to his disappointment, 
that the honey was leaking through the bottom of the 
bamboo measures, which were transformed into two 
snakes. Terrified at the sight thereof, he ran away, but 
the snakes pursued him (may be they were hamadryads, 
which have the reputation of pursuing human beings). 
After running a few minutes, he espied a hare {Lepus 
nigricollis) running across his course, and, by a skilful 
manoeuvre, threw his body-cloth over it. Mistaking it 
for a man, the snakes followed in pursuit of the hare, 
which, being very fleet of foot, managed to reach the 
sun, which became obscured by the hoods of the reptiles. 
This fully accounts for the solar eclipse. The honey, 
which leaked out of the vessels, became converted into 
the Paikara river. 

In connection with the migrations of the herds of 
buffaloes. Dr. Rivers writes as follows. “At certain 
seasons of the year, it is customary that the buffaloes 
both of the village and the ti should migrate from one 
place to another. Sometimes the village buffaloes are 
accompanied by all the inhabitants of the village ; some- 
times the buffaloes are only accompanied by their dairy- 
man and one or more male assistants. There are two 
chief reasons for these movements of the buffaloes, of 
which the most urgent is the necessity for new grazing- 

places .... The other chief reason for the 
migrations is that certain villages and dairies, formerly 

important and still sacred, are visited for ceremonial 
purposes, or out of respect to ancient custom.” For the 
following note on a buffalo migration which he came 
across, I am indebted to Mr. H. C. Wilson. “During- 
the annual migration of buffaloes to the Kundahs, and 
when they were approaching the bridle-path leading from 
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Avalanche to Sispara, I witnessed an interesting custom. 
The Toda family had come to a halt on the far side of the 
path ; the females seated themselves on the grass, and 
awaited the passing of the sacred herd. This herd, 
which had travelled by a recognised route across country, 
has to cross the bridle-path some two or three hundred 
yards above the Avalanche-Sispara sign-post. Both the 
ordinary and sacred herd were on the move together. 
The former passed up the Sispara path, while the latter 
crossed in a line, and proceeded slightly down the hill, 
eventually crossing the stream and up through the 
sholas over the steep hills on the opposite side of the 
valley. As soon as the sacred herd had crossed the 
bridle-path, the Toda men, having put down all their 
household utensils, went to where the women and girls 
were sitting, and carried them, one by one, over the 
place where the buffaloes had passed, depositing them 
on the path above. One of the men told me that the 
females are not allowed to walk over the track covered 
by the sacred herd, and have to be carried whenever it 
is necessary to cross it. This herd has a recognised 
tract when migrating, and is led by the old buffaloes, 
who appear to know the exact way.” 

The tenure under which lands are held by the Todas 
is summed up as follows by Mr. R. S. Benson in his 
report on the revenue settlement of the Nilgiris, 1885. 
“ The earliest settlers, and notably Mr. Sullivan, strongly 
advocated the claim of the Todas to the absolute 
proprietary right to the plateau [as lords of the soil] ; 
but another school, led by Mr. Lushington, has strongly 
combated these views, and apparently regarded the 
Todas as merely occupiers under the ryotwari system in 
force generally in the Presidency. From the earliest times 
the Todas have received from the cultivating Badagas 
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an offering or tribute, called g'udu or basket of grain, 
partly in compensation for the land taken up by the 
latter for cultivation, and so rendered unfit for grazing 
purposes, but chiefly as an offering to secure the favour, 
or avert the displeasure of the Todas, who, like the 
Kurumbas {q.v.), are believed by the Badagas to have 
necromantic powers over their health and that of their 
herds. The European settlers also bought land in 
Ootacamund from them, and to this day the Government 
pays them the sum of Rs. 150 per mensem, as com- 
pensation for interference with the enjoyment of their 
pastoral rights in and about Ootacamund. Their posi- 
tion was, however, always a matter of dispute, until it 
was finally laid down in the despatch of the Court of 
Directors, dated 21st January, 1843. It was then decided 
that the Todas possessed nothing more than a prescrip- 
tive right to enjoy the privilege of pasturing their herds, 
on payment of a small tax, on the State lands. The 
Court desired that they should be secured from inter- 
ference by settlers in the enjoyment of their mands, 
and of their spots appropriated to religious rites. 
Accordingly pattas were issued, granting to each mand 
three bullahs (ii'4b acres) of land. In 1863 Mr. Grant 
obtained permission to make a fresh allotment of nine 
bullahs (34‘38 acres) to each mand on the express con- 
dition that the land should be used for pasturage only, and 
that no right to sell the land or the wood on it should be 
thereby conveyed. It may be added that the so-called 
Toda lands are now regarded as the inalienable common 
property cjf the Toda community, and unauthorised aliena- 
tion is checked by the imposition of a penal rate of 
assessmA] (G.O., i8th April 1882). Up to the date 
of this cMftr, however, alienations by sale or lease were 
of freqiMJ occurrence. It remains to be seen whether 
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the present orders and subordinate staff will be more 
adequate than those that went before to check the 
practices referred to.” With the view of protecting the 
Toda lands, Government took up the management of 
these lands in 1893, and framed rules, under the Forest 
Act, for their management, the rights of the Todas over 
them being in no way affected by the rules of which the 
following is an abstract : — 

1. No person shall fell, girdle, mark, lop, uproot, 
or burn, or strip off the bark or leaves from, or otherwise 
damage any tree growing on the said lands, or remove the 
timber, or collect the natural produce of such trees or 
lands, or quarry or collect stone, lime, gravel, earth or 
manure upon such lands, or break up such lands for cul- 
tivation, or erect buildings of any description, or cattle 
kraals ; and no person or persons, other than the Todas 
named in the patta concerned, shall graze cattle, sheep, 
or goats upon such lands, unless he is authorised so 
to do by the Collector of Nilgiris, or some person 
empowered by him. 

2. The Collector may select any of the said lands to 
be placed under special fire protection. 

3. No person shall hunt, beat for game, or shoot in 
such lands without a license from the Collector. 

4. No person shall at any time set nets, traps, or 
snares for game on such lands. 

5. All Todas in the Nilgiri district shall, in respect 
of their own patta lands, be exempt from the operation 
of the above rules, and shall be at liberty to graze their 
own buffaloes, to remove fuel and grass for their 
domestic requirements, and to collect honey or wax upon 
such lands. They shall likewise be entitled to, and shall 
receive free permits for building or repairing their mands 
and temples. 
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6. The Collector shall have power to issue annual 
permits for the cultivation of grass land only in Toda 
pattas by Todas themselves, free of charge, or otherwise 
as Government may, from time to time, direct ; but no 
Toda shall be at liberty to permit any person, except a 
Toda, to cultivate, or assist in the cultivation of such 
lands. 

In 1905, the Todas petitioned Government against 
the prohibition by the local Forest authorities of the 
burning of grass on the downs, issued on the ground of 
danger to the sholas (wooded ravines or groves). This 
yearly burning of the grass was claimed by the Todas to 
improve it, and they maintained that their cattle were 
deteriorating for want of good fodder. Government 
ruled that the grass on the plateau has been burnt by 
the inhabitants at pleasure for many years without any 
appreciable damage to forest growth, and the practice 
should not be disturbed. 

Concerning the social organisation of the Todas, Mr. 
Breeks states that they are “divided into two classes, 
which cannot intermarry, viz., Devalyal and Tarserzhhl. 
The first class consists of Peiki class, corresponding 
in some respects to Brahmans ; the second of the four 
remaining classes the Pekkan, Kuttan, Kenna, and Todi. 
A Peiki woman may not go to the village of the Tarser- 
2hal, although the women of the latter may visit Peikis.” 
The class names given by Mr, Breeks were readily 
recognised by the Todas whom I interviewed, but they 
^ave Terthal (comprising superior Peikis) and Tarthal 
is the names of the divisions. They told me that, when 
i Terthal woman visits her friends at a Tarthal mand, 
ihe is not allowed to enter the mand, but must stop at 
i distance from it. Todas as a rule cook their rice in 
)utter-milk, but, when a Terthal woman pays a visit to 
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Tarthal mand, rice is cooked for her in water. When a 
Tar thal woman visits at a Terthal mand, she is permitted 
to enter into the mand, and food is cooked for her in butter- 
milk. The restrictions which are imposed on Terthal 
women are said to be due to the fact that on one occasion 
a Terthal woman, on a visit at a Tarthal mand, folded up 
a cloth, and placed it under her putkuli as if it was a baby. 
When food was served, she asked for some for the child, 
and on receiving it, exhibited the cloth. The Tarthals, 
not appreciating the mild joke, accordingly agreed to 
degrade all Terthal women. According to Dr. Rivers, 

" the fundamental feature of the social organisation is the 
division of the community into two perfectly distinct 
groups, the Tartharol and the Teivaliol [— Devalyil of 
Breeks]. There is a certain amount of specialisation of 
function, certain grades of the priesthood being filled 
only by members of the Teivaliol. The Tartharol and 
Teivaliol are two endogamous divisions of the Toda 
people. Each of these primary divisions is sub-divided 
into a number of secondary divisions [clans]. These are 
exogamous. Each class possesses a group of villages, 
and takes its name from the chief of these villages, 
Etudmad. The Tartharol are divided into twelve clans, 
the Teivaliol into six clans or madol.” 

When a girl has reached the age of puberty, she goes 
through an initiatory ceremony, in which a Toda man 
of strong physique takes part. One of these splendid 
specimens of human muscularity was introduced to me 
on the occasion of a phonograph I'ccital at the Paikara 
bungalow. 

Concerning the system of polyandry as carried out by 
the Todas, Dr. Rivers writes as follows. "The Todas 
have long been noted as a polyandrous people, and the 
institution of polyandry is still in full working order 
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among them. When the girl becomes the wife of a boy, 
it is usually understood that she becomes also the wife 
of his brothers. In nearly every case at the present time, 
and in recent generations, the husbands of a woman are 
own brothers. In a few cases, though not brothers, they 
are of the same clan. Very rarely do they belong to 
different clans. One of the most interesting features of 
Toda polyandry is the method by which it is arranged 
who shall be regarded as the father of a child. For all 
social and legal purposes, the father of a child is the man 
who performs a certain ceremony about the seventh 
month of pregnancy, in which an imitation bow and 
arrow are given to the woman. When the husbands are 
own brothers, the eldest brother usually gives the bow 
and arrow, and is the father of the child, though, so long 
as the brothers live together, the other brothers are also 
reo^arded as fathers. It is in the cases in which the 
husbands are not own brothers that the ceremony becomes 
of real social importance. In these cases, it is arranged 
that one of the husbands shall give the bow and arrow, 
and this man is the father, not only of the child born 
shortly afterwards, but also of all succeeding children, 
till another husband performs the essential ceremony. 
Fatherhood is determined so essentially by this cere- 
mony that a man who has been dead for several years 
is regarded as the father of any children born by his 
widow, if no other man has given the bow and arrow. 
There is no doubt that, in former times, the polyandry 
of the Todas was associated with female infanticide, and 
it is probable that the latter custom still exists to some 
extent, though strenuously denied. There is reason to 
believe that women are now more plentiful than formerly, 
though they are still in a distinct minority. Any 
increase, however, in the number of women does not 
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appear to have led to any great diminution of poly- 
androus marriages, but polyandry is often combined with 
polygyny. Two or more brothers may have two or 
more wives in common. In such marriages, however, it 
seems to be a growing custom that one brother should 
give the bow and arrow to one wife, and another 
brother to another wife.” 

The pregnancy ceremony referred to above is called 
pursutpimi, or bow (and arrow) we touch. According 
to the account given to me by several independent 
witnesses, the woman proceeds, accomi'jaiiied by members 
of the tribe, on a new moon-day in the fifth or seventh 
month of her pregnancy, to a shola, where she sits wdth 
the man who is to become the father of her child near a 
kiaz tree [Eiigema Arnottiana). The man asks the 
father of the woman if he may bring the bow, and, on 
obtaining his consent, goes in search of a shrub {Sop kora 
glauca), from a twig of which he makes a mimic bow. 
The arrow is represented by a blade of grass called nark 
{Andropogon Schoena^ithus). Meanwhile a triangular 
niche has been cut in the kiaz tree, in which a lighted 
lamp is placed. The woman seats herself in front of the 
lamp, and, on the return of the man, asks thrice “ Whose 
bow is it ? ” or “ What is it ? ” meaning to whom, or to 
which mand does the child belong The bow and 
arrow are handed to the woman, who raises them to her 
head, touches her forehead with them, and places them 
near the tree. From this moment the lawful father of 
the child is the man fi'om whom she has received the 
bow and arrow. He places on the ground at the foot 
of the ti'ee some rice, various kinds of grain, chillies, 
jaggery (crude sugar), and salt tied in a cloth. All those 
present then leave, except the man and woman, who 
remain near the tree till about six o’clock in the evening, 
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when they return to the mand. The time is determined, 
in the vicinity of Ootacamund, by the opening of the 
flowers of Onothera tetrapiera (evening primrose), a 
o-arden escape called by the Todas aru mani pQv (six 
o’clock flower), which opens towards evening.* It may 
be noted that, at the second funeral of a male, a minia- 
ture bow and three arrows are burnt with various other 

articles within the stone circle (azaram). 

A few years ago (1902), the Todas, in a petition to 
Government, prayed for special legislation to legalise 
their marriages on the lines of the Malabar Marriage 
Act The Government was of opinion that legislation 
was' unnecessary, and that it was open to such of the 
Todas as were willing to sign the declaration prescribed 
by section 10 of the Marriage Act III of 1872 to contract 
leaal marriages under the provision of that Act. The 
Treasury Deputy Collector of the Nilgiris was appointed 
Registrar of Toda marriages. No marriage has been 

registered up to the present time. • , 

The practice of infanticide among the Todas is best 
summed up in the words of an aged Toda during an 
interview with Colonel Marshall.f “ I was a little boy 
when Mr. Sullivan (the first English pioneer of the 
Niloiris) visited these mountains. In those days it was 
the'^custom to kill children, but the practice has long 
died out, and now one never hears of it. I don’t know 
whether it was wrong or not to kill them, but we were 
very poor, and could not support our children. Now 
every one has a mantle (putkuli). but formerly there 
was only one for the whole family.^ We did not kill 
them to please any god, but because it was our custom 
The mother never nursed the child, and the parents did 

* I have seen this plant growing on the grass in front of the Paikara bungalow. 

cit» 
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not kill it. Do you think we could kill it ourselves.’ 
Those tell lies who say we laid it down before the open- 
ing of the buffalo-pen, so that it might be run over and 
killed by the animals. W'e never did .«uch things, and 
it is all nonsense that we di owned it in buffalo’s milk. 
Boys were never killed — onl)’ girls ; not those who were 
sickly and deformed— that woukl be a sin ; but, when 
we had one girl, or in some families two girls, those 
that followed were killed. An old woman (kelachi) used 
to take the child immediately it was born, and close 
its nostrils, ears, and mouth with a cloth thus— here 
pantomimic action. It would shortly droop it.s head, 
and go to sleep. We then buried it in the ground. The 
kelachi got a present of four annas for the deed.” The 
old man’s remark about the cattle-pen refers to the 
Malagasy custom of placing a new-born child at the 
entrance to a cattle-pen, and then driving the cattle over 
it, to see whether they would trample on it or not.'"*’' 
The Missionary Metz f bears out the .statement that tire 
Toda babies were killed by suffocation. 

At the census, 1901, 453 male and 354 female 
Todas were returned. In a note on the proportion of 
the sexes among the Todas, Mr. R. C. Punnett states J 
that “ all who have studied the Todas are agreed upon 
the frequency of the practice (of infanticide) in earlier 
limes. Marshall, writing in 1S72, refers to the large 
amount of female infanticide in former years, but 
expresses his conviction that the practice had by that 
time died out. Marshall’s evidence is that of native 
assurance only. Dr. Ri\'ers, who received the same 
assurance, is disinclined to place much confidence in 

* Ellis, History of Madagnscai. 

t Tribes inhabiting the Neilgheuy IIilK By a Geiman missionaiy, 1856. 

X Proc, Cambridge Philosoph. Soc,j XII, 1904, 
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native veracity with reference to this point, and, in view 
of the lack of encouragement which the practice receives 
from the Indian Government, this is not altogether 
surprising. The supposition of female infanticide, by 
accounting for the great disproportion in the numbers 
of the sexes, brings the Todas into harmony with what 
is known of the rest of mankind.” In summarising his 
conclusions, Mr. Punnett notes that; — 

(1) Among the Todas, males predominate greatly 
over females. 

(2) This [U'eponderance is doubtless due to the 
practice of fern, ale infanticide, which is probably still to 
some extent ] .rcvalent. 

(3) The numerical |,reponderance of the males has 
been steadily sinking during recent years, owing proba- 
bly to the check which foreign intercourse has imposed 
upon female infanticide. 

In connection with the death ceremonies of the 
Todas, Dr. Rivers notes that “soon after death the body 
is burnt, and the general name for the ceremony on this 
occasion is etvainolkedr, the first day funeral. After an 
interval which may vary greatly in length, a second 
ceremony is jicrformed, connected with certain relics of 
the decca.seJ w.uch have been preserved from the first 
occasion. 1 he Toda name for this second funeral 
ceremony is marvaiimlkedr, the second Jay funeral, or 
‘ again which day liineral.' The funeral ceremonies are 
open to all, and visitors arc often invited by the Todas. 
In consequence, the funeral rites are better known, and 
hai'c been more frequently described than any other 
features of i oda ceremonial. Like nearly every institu- 
tion of the r udas, however, they have become known to 
Europeans under their Badaga names. The first funeral 
is called by the Badagas base kedu, the fresh or green 
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funeral, and the term ‘ green funeral ’ has not only- 
become the generally recognised name among the 
European inhabitants of the Nilgiri hills, but has been 
widely adopted in anthropological literature. The 
second funei'al is called by the Badagas bara kedu, the 
‘ dry funeral,’ and this term also has been generally 
adopted.” The various forms of the funeral ceremonies 
are discussed in detail by Dr. Rivers, and it must suffice 
to describe those at which we have been present as eye- 
witnesses. 

I had the opportunity of witnessing the second 
funeral of a woman who had died from smallpox two 
months previously. On arrival at a mand on the open 
downs about five miles from Ootacamund, we were con- 
ducted by aToda guide to the margin of a dense shola, 
where we found two grou[)S seated apart, consisting of 
(«) women, girls, and brown-haired female babies, round 
a camp fire ; (d) men, boys, and male babies, carried, with 
marked signs of paternal affection, by their fathers. In 
a few minutes a murmuring sound commenced in the 
centre of the female group. Working themselves up to 
the necessary pitch, some of the women (near relatives 
of the deceased) commenced to cry freely, and the 
wailing and lachryraation gradually spread round the 
circle, until all, except little girls and babies who were 
too young to be aflected, were weeping and mourning, 
some for fashion, others from genuine grief. In carrying 
out the orthodox form of mourning, the women first had 
a good cry to themselves, and then, as their emotions 
became more intense, went round the circle, selecting 
partners with whom to share companionship in grief. 
Gradually the group resolved itself into couplets of 
mourners, each pair with their heads in contact, and 
giving expression to their emotions in unison. Before 
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separating' to select a new partner, each couple saluted 
by Ijowing' the head, and raising thereto the feet of the 
other, covered by the putkuli. [I have seen women 
rapidly recover from the outivard manifestations of grief, 
and clamour for money.] From time to time the company 
of mourners was reinforced by late arrivals from distant 
mands, and, as each detachment, now of men and now 
of women, came in view across the open downs, one 
could not fail to be reminded of the gathering of 
the clans on some Highland moor. The resemblance 
was heightened by the distant sound as of pipers, 
produced by the Kota band (with two police constables 
in attendance), composed of four Kotas, who made 
a weird noise with drums and flutes as they drew 
near the scene of action. The band, on arrival, took 
up a position close to the mourning women. As each 
detachment arrived, the women, recognising their 
relatives, came forward and saluted them in the manner 
customary among Todas by falling at their feet, and 
placing first the right and then the left foot on their 
head. Shortly after the arrival of the band, signals 
were exchanged, by waving of putkulis, between the 
assembled throng and a small detachment of men some 
distance off. A general move was made, and an 
impromptu procession formed, with men in front, band 
in the middle, and women bringing up the rear. A halt 
was made np[)ositc a narrow gap leading into the shola ; 
men and women sat apart as before ; and the band 
walked round, discoursing unsweet music. A party of 
girls went off to bring fire from the spot just vacated 
for use in the coming ceremonial, but recourse was 
finally had to a box of matches lent by one of our party. 
At this stage we noticed a woman go up to the eldest 
son of the deceased, who was seated apart from the 
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other men, and would not be comforted in spite of her 
cff(jrts to console him. On receipt of a summons from 
within the shola, the assembled Toda mcii and ourselves 
swarmed into it by a narrow track leading" to a small 
clear space round a bijr tree, from a hole cut at the base 
of which an elderly Toda produced a j)icce of the .skull 
of the dead woman, wrapped round with long tresses 
of her hair. It now^ became the men’s turn to e.^hibit 
active signs of grief, and all of one accord commenced 
to weep and mourn. Amid the scene of lamentation, 
the hair was slowdy umvrapt from oft’ the skull, and 
burned in an iron ladle, from which a smell as of incense 
arose. A bamboo pot of ghi was produced, with w'hich 
the skull w'as reverently anointed, and placed in a cloth 
spread on the ground. To this relic of the deceased 
the throng of men, amid a scene of wild excitement, 
made obeisance by kneeling down before it, and touching 
it with their foreheads. The females were not permitted 
to witness this stage of the proceedings, with the 
exception of one or two near relatives of the departed 
one, who supported themselves sobbing against the 
tree. The ceremonial concluded, the fragment of skull, 
wrapt in the cloth, was carried into the open, where, 
as men and boys had previously done, women and girls 
made obeisance to it. A jjrocession was then again 
formed, and marched on until a place wxis reached, 
where w^re two stone-walled kraals, large and sniall. 
Around the former the men, and witliin the latter the 
women, took up their position, the men engaging in 
chit-chat, and the women in mourning, which after a 
time ceased, and they too engaged in conversation. A 
party of men, carrying the skull, still in the cloth, set 
out for a neighbouring shola, where a kudu of several 
other dead Todas w.',s being celebrated ; and a long 
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pause ensued, broken eventually by the arrival of the 
other funeral party, the men advancing in several 
lines, with arms linked, and crying out U, hah ! U, hah, 
hah ! in regular time. This party brought with it pieces 
of the ‘'hulls of a woman and two men, which were 
placed, wrapt in cloths, on the ground, saluted, and 
mourned over by the assembled multitude. At this 
stage a small party of Kotas arrived, and took up their 
position on a neighbouring hill, waiting, vulture-like, 
for the carcase of the buffalo which was shortly to be 
slain. Several young men now went ofl across the 
hill in search of buffaloes, and speedily re-appeared, 
driving five buffaloes before them with sticks. As soon 
as the beasts approached a swampy marsh at the foot of 
the hill on which the c.^pectant crowd of men was gathered 
together, two young men of athletic build, throwing off 
their putkulis, made a rush down the hill, and tried to 
seize one of the buffaloes by the horns, with the result 
that one of them was promptly thrown. The buffalo 
escaping, one of the remaining four was quickly caught 
by the horns, and, with arms interlocked, the men 
brought it down on its knees, amid a general scuffle. In 
spite of marked objection and strenuous resistance on 
the part oi the animal — a barren cow — it was, by means 
of sticks freely applied, slowly dragged up the hill, 
preceded by the Kota band, and with a Toda youth 
pulling at its tail. Arrived at the open space between the 
kraals, the buffalo, by this time thoroughly exasperated, 
and with blood pouring from its nostrils, had a cloth put 
on its back, and was despatched by a blow on the poll 
with an axe deftly wielded by a young and muscular 
man. On this occasion no one was badly hurt by the 
sacrificial cow, though one man was seen washing his 
legs in the swamp after the preliminary struggle with 
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the beast. But Colonel Ross-Kii^ij narrates how lie saw 
a man receive a dangerous wound in tl'iC neck from a 
thrust of the horn, which ripped open wide gash from 
the collar-bone to the car. With the death of the 
buffalo, the last scene, which terminated the strange 
rites, commenced ; men, women, and children pressing 
forward and jostling one another in their eagerness to 
salute the de<id bea.sl by placing their hands bctwc'cn its 
horns, and \vee[)ing and mourning m pairs; the facial 
expressif>n of grief being mimicked rvhen tears refused to 
flow spontaneoiisly. 

The ceremonial connected with the final burning of 
the relics and burial of the ashes at the stone circle 
(azaram) are described in detail by Ur. Rivers. 

A few days after the ceremony just described, I was 
invited to be present at the funerrd of a young girl who 
had died of smallpox live days p/reviously. I proceeded 
accordingly to the scene of tlie recent ceremony, and 
there, in company with a small gathering of Todas from 
the neighbouring mands, awaited the arrival of the funeral 
cortege, the approach of which was announced by the 
advancing strains of Kota music. Slowly the procession 
came over the brow of the hill ; the corpse, covered by a 
cloth, on a rude ladder-like bier, borne on the sh(juiders 
of four men, followed by two Kota musicians ; the mother 
carried hidden within a sack ; relatives and men carrying 
bags of rice and jaggery, and bundles of wood of the 
kiaz tree {Eugenia Anioliiaua) for the funeral pyre. 
Arrived opposite a small hut, which had been specially 
built for the ceremonial, the corjise was removed from the 
bier, laid on the ground, face upwards, outside the hut, 
and saluted by men, women, and children, with the same 
manifestations of grief as on the previous occasion. Soon 
the men moved away to a short distance, and engaged 
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in quiet conversation, leaving the females to continue 
mourning round the corpse, interrupted from time to time 
by the arrival of detachments from distant mands, whose 
first duty was to salute the dead body. Meanwhile a 
near female relative of the dead child was busily engaged 
inside the hut, collecting together in a basket small 
measures of rice, jaggery, sago, honey-comb, and the 
girl’s simple toys, which were subsequently to be burned 
with the corpse. The mourning ceasing after a time, 
the corpse was placed inside the hut, and followed by 
the near relatives, who there continued to weep over it. 
A detachment of men and boys, who had set out in 
search of the buffaloes which were to be sacrificed, now 
returned driving before them three cows, which escaped 
from their pursuers to rejoin the main herd. A long 
pause ensued, and, after a very prolonged drive, three 
more cows were guided into a marshy swamp, where 
one of them was caught by the horns, and dragged 
reluctantly, but with little show of fight, to the strains 
of Kota drum and flute, in front of the hut, where it 
was promptly despatched by a blow on the poll. The 
corpse was now brought from within the hut, and placed, 
face upwards, with its feet resting on the forehead of 
the buffalo, wliose neck was decorated with a silver 
chain, such as is worn by Todas round the loins, as no 
bell was available, and the horns were smeared with 
butter. I'hcn followed frantic manifestations of grief, 
amid which the unhappy mother fainted. Mourning 
over, the corpse was made to go through a form of 
ceremony, resembling that which is performed during 
pregnancy with the first child. A small boy, three years 
old, was selected from among the relatives of the dead 
girl, and taken by his father in search of a certain grass 
{Andropogon Schamanilms) and a twig of a shrub 
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{Sophom glaticd), which were brought to the spot 
where the corpse was lying. The mother of the dead 
child then withdrew one of its hands from the putkuli, 
and the boy placed the grass and twig in the hand, 
and limes, plantains, rice, jaggery, honey-comb, and 
butter in the pocket of the putkuli, which was then 
stitched with needle and thread in a circular pattern. 
The boy’s father then took off his son’s putkuli, and 
replaced it so as to cover him from head to foot. 
Thus covered, the boy remained outside the hut till the 
morning of the morrow, watched lhrf)ugh the night by 
near relatives of himself and his dead bride. [ On the 
occasion of the funeral of an unmarried lad, a girl is in 
like manner selected, covered with her putkuli from 
head to foot, and a metal vessel filled with jaggery, rice, 
etc., to be subsequently burnt on the funeral pyre, placed 
for a short time within the folds of the putkuli. Thus 
covered, the girl remains till next morning, watched 
through the dreary hours of the night by relatives. 
The same ceremony is performed over the corpse of a 
married woman w'ho has not borne children, the husband 
acting as such for the last time, in the vain hope that 
the woman may produce issue in heaven.] The corpse 
was borne away to the burning-ground within the shola, 
and, after removal of some of the hair by the mother of 
the newly wedded boy, liurned, with face upw.-mls, amid 
the music of the Kota band, the groans of the assembled 
crowd squatting on the ground, and the genuine grief 
of the nearest relatives. The burning concluded, a 
portion of the skull was removed from the ashes, and 
handed over to the recently made mother-in-law ot the 
dead girl, and wrapped up with the hair in the bark ol 
the tud tree {jlleliosma pun^^ens). A second buffalo, 
which, properly speaking, should have been slain before 
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the corpse was burnt, was then sacrificed, and rice and 
ja^ucry were distriljuted among the crowd, which 
dis'KTSfxl, leaving behind the youthful widower and his 
custoduins, whc), aftt*r daybreak, partook of a meal of 
rice, and returned to their mands ; the boy’s mother 
taking with her the skull and hair to her mand, where it 
would remain until the cclcbratioii of the second funeral. 
No attention is p.iiil to the ashes after cremation, and 
they are left to be scattered by the winds. 

A further opportunity offered itself to be present at 
the funeral df an elderly woman on the open dowms not 
fir fiom Paikara, in connection with which certain details 
posse.sn some interest. The corpse was, at the time of 
our arrival, laid out on a rude bier within an improvised 
arbour cov'crcd with leaves and open at each end, and 
Kmdcd b\' some of the female relatives. At some little 
distance, a conclave of Toda men, who rose of one 
accord to greet us. was squatting in a circle, among 
whom were many venerable white-turbaned elders of 
the tribe, protected from the scorching sun by palm-leaf 
umbrellas. .Amid much joking, and speech-making by 
the veterans, it was decided that, as the eldest son of 
the deceased woman was dead, leaving a widow, this 
daughter-in-law should be united to the second son, 
and that they should live together as man and wife. 
On the announcement of the decision, the bridegroom- 
elect .saluted the principal Todas present by placing his 
head on their feet, which were sometimes concealed 
within the ample folds of the putkuli. At the funeral of 
a married woman, three ceremonies must, I was told, 
be performed, if possible, by a daughter or daughter- 
in-law, viz. : — 

(i) Tying a leafy branch of the tiviri shrub 
{Atylosia Candolleana) in the putkuli of the corpse; 
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(2) Tyin" balls of thread and cowry shells on the 
arm of the corpse, just above the elbow ; 

(3) Scttin;r fire to the funeral pyre, which was, on 
the present occasion, done by lii^htinj:; <i raQ fed with 
ghi with a match. 

The buffalo ca])tiirc took place amid the usual excite- 
ment, and with freedom froin acciflcnl ; and. later in 
the day, the stalwart buffalo catchers tuimccl up at the 
travellers’ bungalow for a pourhoirc in return, as they 
said, for treating us to a good fight, d’hc be.i.sts sel(=‘cted 
tor sacrifice were a full-grown cow and a young c:df. As 
they were dragged near to the cor^jse, now removed 
from the arbour, butter was smeared over the horns, and 
a bell tied round the neck. The bell wa.s sul)se(iuently 
removed by Kolas, in whose ciist()d\', it was said, it was 
to remain till the next day funeral. 'The deatn-blow, or 
rather series of blows, having been delivered with the 
butt end of an axe, the feet of the corpse were placed at 
the mouth of the buffalo. In the case of a male corpse, 
the right hand is made to clasp the horns. [It is recorded 
by Dr. Rivers that, at the funeral of a male, men dance 
after the buffalo is killed. In the dancing a tall pole, 
called tadri or tadrsi, decorated with cowry shells, is 
used.] The customary mourning in couples concluded, 
the corpse, clad in four cloths, was carried on the 
stretcher to a clear space in the neighbouring sffda, and 
placed by the side of the funeral pyre, which had been 
rapidly piled up. The innermost cloth was black in 
colour, and similar to that worn by a palol. Next to it 
came a putkuli decorated with blue and red embroidery, 
outside which again was a plain white cloth covered over 
by a red cotton cloth of European manufacture. Seated 
by the side of the pyre, near to which I was courteously 
invited to take a seat on the stump of a rhododendron, 
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was an elderly relative of the dead woman, who, while 
watching the ceremonial, was placidly engaged in the 
manufacture of a holly walking-stick with the aid of a 
glass scraper. The proceedings were watched on behalf 
of Government by a forest guard, and a police constable 
who, with marked affectation, held his handkerchief to 
his nose throughout the ceremonial. The corpse was 
decorated with brass rings, and within the putkuli were 
stowed jaggery, a scroll of paper adorned with cowry 
shells, snuff and tobacco, cocoanuts, biscuits, various kinds 
of grain, ghi, honey, and a tin-framed looking-glass. A 
long purse, containing a silver Japanese yen and an Arcot 
rupee of the East India Company, was tied up in the 
putkuli close to the feet. These preliminaries concluded, 
the corpse was hoisted up, and swung three times over 
the now burning pyre, above which a mimic bier, made 
of slender twigs, was held. The body was then stripped 
of its jewelry, and a lock of hair cut off by the daughter- 
in-law' for preservation, together with a fragment of the 
skull. I was told that, when the corpse is swung over 
the {)3^rc, the dead person goes to amnodr (the world of 
the dead). In this connection. Dr. Rivers writes that 
*' it would seem as if this ceremony of swinging the body 
over the fire was directly connected with the removal of 
tiie objects ot value. The swinging over the fire would 
be symbolic of its destruction by fire ; and this symbolic 
burning has the great advantage that the objects of value 
are not consumed, and are available for use another time. 
1 his is [irobably the real explanation of the ceremony, 
but it is not the explanation given by the Todas them- 
■selves. 1 hey say that long ago, about 400 years, a man 
supposed to be dead was put on the funeral pyre, and, 
rcvi\'ed by the heat, he was found to be alive, and was 
able to walk away from the funeral place. In consequence 
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of this, the rule was made that the body should always be 
swung three times over the Fire before it is finally j^laced 
thereon.” [Colonel Marshall narrates the story that a 
Toda who had revived from what was thought his death- 
bed, has been observed paniding about, very proud and 
distinguished looking, wearing the finery with which he 
had been bedecked for his own funeral, and which hf' 
would be permitted to carry till he really departed this 
life.] As soon as the pyre was fairly ablaze, the mourners, 
with the exception of some of the female relativ<;s, left the 
shola, and the men, congregating on the summit of a 
neighbouring hill, invoked their god. h'our men. .seized, 
apparently in imitation of the Kota Devadi, with divine 
frenzy, began to shiver and gesticulate wildly, while 
running blindly to and fro with closed eyes and shaking 
fists. They then began to talk in Malayalam, and offer 
an explanation of an extraordinary phenomenon, which 
had appeared in the form of a gigantic figure, which 
disappeared as suddenly as it appeared. At the annual 
ceremony of walking through fire (hot ashes) in that year, 
two factions arose owing to some dissension, and two sets 
of ashes were used. This seems to have annoyed the gods, 
and those concerned were threatened with speedy ruin. 
But the whole story was very vague. The possession by 
some Todas of a smattering of Malayalam is explained 
by the fact that, when grazing their buffaloes on the 
northern and we.stern slopes of the Nilgiris, they come 
in contact with Malayalam-speaking people from the 
neighbouring Malabar district. 

At the funeral of a man (a leper), the corpse was 
placed in front of the entrance to a circle of loose stones 
about a yard and a half in diameter, wdiich had been 
specially constructed for the occasion. J ust before the 
buffalo sacrifice, a man of the Paiki clan standing near 
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the head of the corpse, dug a hole in the ground with a 
cane, and asked a Kenna who was standing on the other 
side, “ Puzhut, Kenna,” -’‘shall I throw the earth? — three 
times. To which the Kenna, answering, replied “ Puzhut ” 
—throw the earth— thrice. The Paiki then threw some 
earth three times over the corp.se, and three times into 
the miniature kraal. It is suggested by Dr. Rivers that 
the circle was made to do duty for a buffalo pen, as the 
funeral wa-' held at a place where there was no tu (pen), 
from the cnlranct; of which earth could be dug up. 

Several e-xamples of laments relating to the virtues 
and life of the deceased, which are sung or recited in the 
course of the funeral ceremonies, are given by Dr. Rivers. 
On tht' occasion (ff the reproduction of a lament in my 
phonograjjh, two young women w'^ere seen to be crying 
bittcrl)'. The selection of the particular lament was 
unfortunate, as it had been sung at their father’s funeral. 
The reproduction of the recitation of a dead person’s 
sins at a Badaga funeral quickly restored them to a 
slate of cheerfulness. 

The folIr)wdng petition to the Collector of the Nilgiris 
on the subject of buffalo sacrifice may be quoted as a 
sign of the times, when the Todas employ petition- 
writers to express their grievances; — 

“According to our religious custom for the long- 
period, we are bringing forward of our killing buffaloes 
without ail) irregular way. But, in last year, when the 
late Collector came to see the said place, by that he 
ordered to the Todas first not to keep the buffaloes 
without feeding in the kraal, and second he ordered 
to kill each tor every day, and to clear away the 
buffaloes, and not to keep the buffaloes without food. 


* “ Puxilutkina — Shall I thro'w earth ?” Rivers, 
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We did our work according to his orders;, and this r-xcel- 

Icnt order ■was an amj)lc one. Now this , a chief 

of the Toda«, son of a deceased Torla, the above 

man joined with the moniagar of village, jftined 

together, and, dealing nith bribes, now tlv) arose 
against us, and doing this great troubles on us, anti also, 

this great trouble, one day Mr. came for 

shooting snapes (snii»e) by that side. By chance one 
grazing buffalo came to him. p.iish him by his horns 
very forcely, and wounded him on his leg. By the help 
of another gentleman who came with him he escaped, 
or he would have die at the moment. Now the said 

moniagar and joined lf>geth'‘r, want to finish the 

funeral to his late father on the 1 8 th instant, b'or this 
purpose they are going to shut the bulfaloes without 
food in the kraal on the iSth instant at roifclock. 'Fiiey 
are going to kill the buffaloes on the toth instant at 
4 o’clock in the evening. Bm this is a great sin against 
god. But wc beg your honour this way. 'Fhat is, let 
them leave the luiffaloes in the grazing place, and ask 
them to catch and kill them at the same monuml. 
And also your honour cannot ordered tlvm to keep 
them in the kraal without food. And, if they will desire 
to kill the buffaloes in this way, these buffaloes will 
come on us, and also on the other peoples one who, 
coming to see funs on those day, w ill kill them all by his 
anxious. And so we the Todas begs your honour to 
enquire them before the i8th, the said funeral ceremony 
commencing, and not to grant the above ord(,‘rs to 
them.” 

A Whit Monday at Paikara was gi\x*n up to an 
exhibition of sports and games, wdiereof the most 
exciting and interesting w’as a burlesque repi'esentation 
of a Toda funeral by boys and girls. A Toda, ■who was 
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fnncl of his little joke, applied the term pacchai kedu 
(f^^reen funeral) to the corprcs of the flies entrapped by 
a viscous Ccitch’em-alive-oh on the bungalow table. To 
the mock funeral rites arrived a party of youths, as from 
distant mand. and crymg oiit U, hah, in shrill 
mimicry (T their ciders. 1 nc lad who was to play the 
leading part of sacrificial buffalo, stripping off his 
putkuli, disappeared from sight over the brow of a low 
hillock. Above this eminence his bent and uplifted 
upper extremities shortly appeared as representatives of 
the buffalo horns. At sight thereof, there was a wild 
rush of .small boys to catch him, and a mimic struggle 
took place, while the buffalo was dragged, amid good- 
tempered scufiling, kicks, and shouting, to the spot 
where the corpse should have been. This spot was, in 
the absence of a pseudo-dead body or stage dummy, 
indicated by a group of little girls, who had sat chatting 
together till the boy-beast arrived, when they touched 
foreheads, and went, with due solemnity, through the 
orthodo.x observance of mourning in couples. The 
buffalo was slain by a smart tap on the back of the head 
with a cloth, which did duty for an axe. As soon as the 
convulsive movements and twitchings of the death 
struggle were o\’cr. the buffalo, without waiting for an 
encore, retired behind the hillock once more, in order 
that the rough and tumble fight, which was evidently 
the chief charm of the game, might be repeated. The 
buffalo boy later on came in second in a flat race, and 
he was last seen protecting us from a mischievous- 
looking member of his herd, which was grazing on the 
main -road. Toda buffaloes, it may be noted, are not at 
all popular with members of the Ootacamund Hunt, as 
both horses and riders from time to time receive injuries 
from their horns, when they come in collision. 
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While the funeral game was in progress, the men 
showed off their prowess at a game (cln),'’*' corresponding 
to the English tip-cat, which is epidemic at a certain 
season in the London bye-streets. It is played with a 
bat like a broomstick, and a cylindrical piece of wood 
pointed at both ends. The latter is propped up against 
a stone, and struck with the bat. As it dies ofl' the 
stone, it is hit to a distance with the bat, and caught (or 
missed) by the out fields. 

At the Muttanad mand, we were treated to a further 
exhibition of games. In one of these, called narthpimi, a 
flat slab of stone is supported horizontally on tw o other 
slabs fixed perpendicularly in the ground .so as to form a 
narrow tunnel, through which a man can just manage to 
wriggle his body with difficulty. Two men take part in 
the game, one stationing himself at a distance of about 
thirty yards, the other about sixty yards from the tunnel. 
The front man, throwing off his mantle, runs as hard as 
he can to the tunnel, pursued by the ‘ scratch ’ man, who.se 
object is to touch the other man’s feet before he has 
squeezed himself through the tunnel. Another sport, 
which we witnessed, consists of trial of strength with a 
heavy globular stone, the object being to raise it up to 
the shoulder ; but a strong, well-built-man — he who was 
entrusted with slaying the funeral buffalo — failed to raise 
it higher than the pit of the stomach, though straining 
his muscles in the attempt. A splendidly made veteran 
assured me that, when young and lusty, he was able to 
accomplish the feat, and spoke sadly of degeneration in 
the physique of the younger members of the tribe. 

Mr. Breeks mentions that the Tcidas play a game 
resembling puss-in-the-corner, called karialapimi, which 


* Called by Breek&iiaia, which, Di. Rivers suggchtb, is a Batlaga name. 
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was not included in the programme of sports got up for 
our benefit. Dr. Rivers writes that “the Todas, and 
especially the children, often play with mimic represent- 
ations of objects from practical life. Near the villages I 
have seen small artificial buffalo-pens and fireplaces made 
by the children in sport.” I have, on several occasions, 
come across young children playing with long and short 
pieces of twigs representing buffaloes and their calves, 
and going solemnly through the various incidents in 
the daily life of these animals. Todas, both old and 
young, may constantly be seen twdsting flexible twigs 
into representations f)f buffaloes’ heads and horns. 

Of Toda songs, the following have been collected ; — 

Sunshine is increasing. Mist is fast gathering. 
Rain may come. Thunder roars. Clouds are 
gathering. 

Rain is pouring. Wind and rain have combined. 

Oh, powerful god, may everything prosper ! 

May chaiaty increase ! 

May the buffaloes become pregnant ! 

See that the buffaloes have calves. 

See that the barren women have children. 

Go and tel! this to the god of the land. 

Keygamor, Eygamor (names of buffaloes). 

Evening is approaching. The buffaloes are 
coming. 

The calves also have returned. 

The buffaloes are saluted. 

The dair}'-man beats the calves with his stick. 

Milk has been offered to the bell. 

It IS growing dark. 

This is a buffalo with beautiful horns. 

A buffalo stupidly given away by the Badaga. 

A buffalo brought to the Kandal mand. 
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Innerovya (name of buffalo). 

Like this buffalo there is no other. 

Parkur (name of a Toda). 

Like him there is no man. 

The sun is shininjj. The wind is blowinj(. 

Rain is coming. The trees are in flower. 

Tears are falling. The nose is burning. 

He is coming, holding up his umbrella. 

He is coming, wearing a good body-cloth. 

He is coming, wearing a good undcr-cloth. 

He (the palol) is coming, wearing a black cloth. 
He is coming, holding his walking-stick of palai 
wood. 

I have a god. Wbrit is to become of me ? 

I am inclined to cr}', my heart being heavy. 

Oh, my child ! Do not cry. It is still crying. 
Thuree. Thuree. See. Be quiet. 

A robust bull buffallo. Ach ! Ach ! 

A big buffalo not intended for killing. Ach ! Ach ! 
Is leading the cow buffalo. Ah ! Ah ! 

Two or three men are driving it. Ah ! Ah ! 

Son^ in honour of the arrival of the Mahardni- 
Rcgcnt of Mysore at Ootacatnund. 

All we Todas go to her house, and dance before 
her. 

She gives us fifteen rupees. 

She comes near our women, and talks to them. 

She gives cloths to us. 

Next day we take milk, eight bottles in the 
morning, four in the evening. 

Month by month she pays us for our milk. 

She goes back to Mysore, and, when she goes, wc 
stand in a row before her. 


yn-ii B 
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She gives us presents ; cloths and three rupees. 

The women cut their hair, and stand before her. 

Marriage Song. 

Boys and girls are singing. 

Much money are they spending. 

To the girl her father is giving five buffaloes. 

The husband tells his wife that she must curl her 
hair. 

If her hair is curled, all the people will rejoice. 

The buffalo is slain, and now we must all dance. 

Why are not more people here? More should 
come. 

My buffalo is big, very big. 

Go quickly and catch it. 

The Todas are all there. They are standing in a 
row. 

Who will run, and catch the buffalo first ? 

To him will a present of five rupees be given. 

I will go and catch it first. 

The Todas are all fighting. 

The Todas are all feasting. 

People give them rice. 

The buffalo is coming. Two men run to catch it 
by the neck. 

Ten men collect the buffaloes. They pen them in 
a kraal. 

At one o’clock we take our food. 

The buffalo is running, and I hit it on the back 
with a stick. 

It swerves aside, but I drive it back to the 
path. 

Night comes, and we all dance. 

Next morning at ten o’clock we bring out the 
buffalo, and slay it. 
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At four in the morning we wrap rice and grain in a 
white cloth, and burn it. 

At eleven we cut the hair of the boys and girls. 

At four in the morning the priest goes to the 
temple (dairy). 

He lights the lamp. 

At eight he milks his buffaloes. 

He puts on no cloth. 

He places butter and gbi before the god. 

Then he grazes his buffaloes, and eats his food. 
Then he puts on his cloth. 

At three in the afternoon he goes again to the 
temple. 

He kindles a fire, and lights the lamp. 

He puts milk in a chatty, and churns it into butter 
with a cane. 

He mixes water with the butter-milk, and gives it 
to the women to drink. 

He alone may sleep in the temple. 

At four in the morning he lets out the buffaloes to 
graze. 

At seven he milks them. 

The woman’s house is down the hill. 

The priest must not go in unto the woman. 

He may not marry. 

When he is twenty, he may not enter the temple. 
Another is made priest in his stead. 

The religious institutions of the Todas, including the 
elaborate dairy ritual, and their religion, are described 
in full detail by Dr. Rivers. The Todas have been to 
some extent influenced by Hinduism, and some visit the 
temples at Nanjengod in Mysore, Karamadai in the 
Coimbatore district, and other shrines, whereat they 
worship, present votive offerings, and pray for offspring, 
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etc. Writing in 1872, Mr. Breaks remarked that 
about Ootacamund, a few Todas have latterly begun 
to imitate the religious practices .of their native neigh- 
bours. Occasionally children’s foreheads are marked 
with the Siva spot, and my particular friend Kinniaven, 
after an absence of some days, returned with a shaven 
head from a visit to the temple of Siva at Nanjengudi.” 
A man who came to my laboratory had his hair hanging 
down in long tails reaching below his shoulders. He 
had, he said, let it grow long because his wife, though 
married five years, had borne no child. A child had, 
however, recently been born, and, as soon as the second 
funeral of a relation had been performed, he was going 
to sacrifice his locks as a thank-offering at the Nanjengod 
temple. The following extracts from my notes will 
serve to illustrate the practice of marking (in some 
instances apparently for beauty’s sake) and shaving as 
carried out at the present day. 

(1) Man, aged 28. Has just performed a ceremony 
at the ti mand. White curved line painted across fore- 
head, and dots below outer ends thereof, on glabella, and 
outside orbits. Smeared with white across chest, over 
outer side of upper arms and left nipple, across knuckles 
and lower end of left ulna, and on lobes of ears. 

(2) Man, aged 21. Painted on forehead as above. 
Smeared over chest and upper eye lids. 

(3) Man, aged 35. White spot painted on forehead. 

(4) Man, aged 30. Hair of head and beard cut 
short owing to death of grandfather. 

(5) Bop) aged 12. Shock head of hair, cut very 
short all over owing to death of grandfather. 

(6) Girl, aged 8. Hair shaved on top, back and 
sides of head, and in median strip from vertex to 
forehead. 
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(7) Boy, aged 6. White spot painted between 
eyebrows. Hair sha'v'cd on top and sides of head, and 
in median strip from vertex to forehead. Hair brought 
forward in fringe over forehead on either side of median 
strip, and hanging down back oi neck. 

(8) Male child, aged 18 months. White spot 
painted between eyebrows. Shaved on top and sides of 
head. 

Todupuzha Vellaia. — For the follcAving note, I am 
indebted to Mr. N. Subramani Aiyar. Besides the 
Nanchinad Vellalas, there are, in Travancore, two 
sections of the Vellaia caste, inhabiting the mountainous 
Todupuzha taluk. These are the Tenkanchi and Kumba- 
konam Vellalas. The former are known by the popular 
name of Anjuttilkar, or the fi\’c hundred, and the latter 
are designated Munnutilkar, or the three* hundred, in 
reference to the number of families which originally 
settled in the taluk. Like the Nanchinad Vellalas, they 
take the title of Pillai, and, in special cases, the honorific 
prefix Kanakku. 

The Tenkanchi Vellalas appear to have dwelt origi- 
nally in the Tenkasi taluk of the Tinnevclly district, and 
to have emigrated, as the legend goes, on account of 
the demand of a Vaduka ruler tor the hand of a member 
of their community in marriage. The Vadakkumkur 
Rajas were ruling over Todupuzha at the time of their 
migration, and afforded them a safe asylum. The 
Kumbakonam Vellalas believe that they emigrated to 
Travancore about the commencement of the Malabar 
era from Kumbakonam in the I'anjore district. Both 
divisions speak Malayalam, but there are clear indica- 
tions in their speech that their mother-tongue was once 
Tamil, and they always use that language in their 
ceremonial writings. The Anjuttilkar women have 
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adopted the dress and ornaments of the Nayars. Both 
sections wear the tuft of hair in front, but the Munnutil- 
kar women do not tie the hair on the left side like the 
Nayars and Anjuttilkars, but behind like the Pandi 
Vellalas. Nor do the Anjuttilkar women wear a white 
dress like the Tenkanchis, but a coloured cloth, sixteen 
cubits in length, in orthodox Tamil fashion. Again, 
while the Tenkanchi women largely resort to the todu 
and other Nayar ornaments, the Kumbakonam women 
are more conservative, and wear only the pampadam 
and melidu, though they sometimes wear jewels, such 
as the nagapata tali for the neck. Both sections are 
Saivites, in the sense that they abstain from flesh 
and fish. 

Their principal occupation is agriculture. They 
worship the two mountain deities Bhadrakali and Durga, 
In the Kirikkot muri of the Karikkod proverty there is 
a temple dedicated to Siva or Unnamalanathar, with a 
large amount of property attached to it. This belongs 
to the Tenkanchi Vellalas, and a Malayalam Brahman 
performs the priestly functions. The Kumbakonam 
Vellalas have their own temples, such as the Ankalamma 
koil, Annamala matam, Virabhadran koil, etc., and 
worship, besides the principal gods of the Hindu 
pantheon, such minor deities as Virabhadran, Karuppan, 
Bhairavan, Mariamman, and Muttaramman. The priests 
of both sections arc East Coast Brahmans, who live in 
the Toclupuzha taluk. As their profession is regarded by 
other Brahmans as degrading, they, especially in the case 
of the Kumbakonam Vellalas, perform their duties 
stealthily. The headman of the Kumbakonam section 
lives in the Periyakulam taluk of the Madura district, 
and, by his order, an image of Siva is worshipped at 
their homes. 
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Divorce is not permitted on any ground, and, in 
ancient days, widow remarriage was forbidden. There 
is a legend that a woman of this caste, who was a friend 
of the daughter of a certain Vadakkumkur Rajah, was 
so aggrieved at the news of her newly married hus- 
band’s death that, at her intercession, the Rajah issued a 
proclamation permitting the remarriage of widows, if 
no husband has been found for a girl before she reaches 
puberty, certain propitiatory rites have to be performed, 
at which one of her female relations represents her. On 
the fourth day of the marriage ceremony, the bride and 
bridegroom, before they bathe, rub each other’s bodies 
with oil, and, going to a large caldron containing water, 
throw a gold and silver ring into it, and fjick them out 
three times. Inheritance of both sections is from father 
to son (makkathayam). A sambandham alliance docs 
not confer any rite of inheritance. 

The names of both sections are such as are unknown 
among Nayars, Sivalingam, Arunachalam, Chidam- 
baram, Arumukham. The Tenkanchis arc considered 
to be higher in the social scale than the Kumbakunam 
section, as they observe only twelve days’ death pollution, 
whereas the latter are under pollution for sixteen 
days. The Tenkanchis may enter the temple, and, like 
Nayars, stand on the left side of the inner shrine, 
whereas the Kumbakonam Vellalas may proceed only 
as far as the balikkalpura, or out- house of the temple, 
and not enter the nalambalam. Again, butter-milk 
is freely received by Brahmans from the Tenkanchis, 
but not from members of the Kumbakonam section. 
While Pilndi Vellalas will not receive food from the 
Tenkanchis, or give their daughters in marriage to 
them, the latter will not intermarry with the Nanchinad 
Vellalas. 
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Togata. — The Togatas are Telugu weavers, most 
numerous in the Cuddapah district, who manufacture the 
coarsest kind of cotton cloths, such as are worn by the 
poorer classes. They are generally Vaishnavites, wear 
the sacred thread, and have for their priests Vaishnava 
Brahmans or Satanis. They eat flesh, and their widows 
are allowed to remarry. Writing concerning the T Ogatas 
in 1807. Buchanan states'* that “widows cannot marry 
again, but are not expected to kill themselves. The 
I’anchanga, or village astrologer, attends at births, mar- 
riages, funerals, ;it the ceremonies performed in honour 
of their deceased parents, and at the building of a new 
house, and on each occasion gets a fee of one fanam, or 
eight pence. On other occasions, when a weaver wants 
to pray, he calls in a Satanana, who reads something in 
an unknown language, and gives the votary some holy 
water, which he consecrates by pouring it on the head 
of a small image that he carries about for the purpose.” 

As regards their origin, some Togatas claim to be 
sons of Chaiidesvari, who threw some rice on to the fire, 
from which sprang a host of warriors, whose descendants 
they are. Others give Puppandaja Rishi as the name of 
their ancestor. Concerning Chaudesvari, Mr. Francis 
writes as follows. 'i' “Connected with the margosa tree 
(Me/m Arjadiya.clild) is the wmrship of Chaudesvari, the 
goddess of the Togata caste of weavers. She is supposed 
to reside in margosa trees, and either the tree itself, or 
a stone leprescnling the goddess and placed at its foot, 
is worshi[iped by the Togatas at certain seasons, such 
as the Telugu New Year Day. Apparently the other 
weai’cr castes take no share in the ceremonies. They 
consist largely of animal sacrifices. Nevertheless, a 

* Juurne)- through Mysoie, Canaia, and Malabar. 

t Gasietteci of the Anantapur dislucU 
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particular class of Brahmans, called Nanclavarikula 
Brahmans, take a prominent part in the festival. This 
name Nandavarikula is derived from the villat^e of 
Nandavaram in Kurnool, and doubtless man) stf)ric.s are 
prevalent there about this sub-division. The account 
given at Tadpatri, where they are fairly numerous, is as 
follows. Once upon a time, a king from Southern India 
went on a pilgrimage with his wife to Benares. While 
there, he unwittingly incurred a nameless but heinous 
pollution. Horrified, he applied to some j^rahmans 
there to purify him, promising them half his kingdom 
in return. They asked for some tangible record of this 
promise, and the king called upon the goddess Chaudes- 
vari, who had a tem})le near by, to witness his oath. 
The purification was effected, and he departed home. 
Later on the Brahmans came south, and asked for the 
fulfilment of his promise. The king declared that he 
could not remember having made any such undertaking. 
The Brahmans accordingly went to Benares, and asked 
Chaudesvari to come south, and bear witness to the 
king’s oaths. She agreed, on the usual condition that 
they should go in front, and not look back at her as she 
came. As happens in other stories of the same kind, they 
are said to have broken the condition. At Nandavaram 
they looked back, and the goddess instantly stf)pped, and 
remained immoveable. A temple was built for her there, 
and the Brahmans remained in the south, and still take 
part in the worship of Chaudesvari which the Togatas 
inaugurate, even though she is not one of the Hindu 
pantheon, and delights in animal sacrifice. At d'adpatri 
other castes besides the Togatas help at the festival.” 

Though Chaudesvari is the patron god of the 
Togatas, they also worship Polcramma, Ellamma, Ko- 
tamma, and other minor deities. 
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The original occupation of the Togatas is said to 
have been d)'eing, but, at the present day, owing to the 
depression in the hand-loom weaving industry, a large 
number have taken to cultivation. 

Like many other Telugu castes, they have exoga- 
mous septs, of which the following are examples - 


Patha, old. 

Kambhapu, pillar. 

Niii, indigo. 

Madaka, plough. 

Bana, pot. 

Jikkaia, cummin seed. 
Annanij food. 

Mekala, goat. 


Gopalam, alms. 

Samanthi, Chrysanthemum 
indicum. 

Gun am, horse. 

Perumal, a god. 

Bandari, treasurer ? 

Giidditi. 


Pujaris (priests) for temple worship are always 
elected from the Perumal sept, and caste messengers 
from the Bandari sept, if they are represented in a 
settlement. Torches are generally carried, at proces- 
sions, by men of the Gudditi sept. Members of the 
Gurram sept are not allowed to ride on horseback. 

The pancha)-at {village council) system is in vogue, 
but, in some places, a headman is selected, as occasion 
require.s. In their marriage and funeral ceremonies, the 
Togatas closely follow the Telugu standard Puranic 
form of ceremonial. The dead are buried in a recumbent 
posture. On the last day of the death rites, the Satani 
gives arrack (liquor) to the Togatas, as to the Padma 
Sale.s, in lieu of holy water (thirtham). 

T ohala.— -R ecorded, in the Madras Census Report, 
1901, as a small class of Oriya hill cultivators and petty 
traders in the Ganjam Agency. 

Tolagari.— -Recorded, in the Madras Census Report, 
1901, as a sub-caste of Mutracha. In the North 
Arcot Manual the Tolagaris are described as a small 
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cultivating caste, who were formerly hunters, like the 
Palayakkarans. 

Tolar (Wolf). — An exogamous sept of Halepaik. 
The equivalent Tolana occurs as a sept of Mogei-. 

Tolkollan. — TheTolkollans or Tolans (skin [)eople) 
are summed up in the Madras Census Report, 1901, as 
“leather workers and dyers, and also gymnasts ami 
teachers of gymnastics. They arc also called Vatti 
Kurup, Chaya Kurup, and Vil Kurup. Their title is 
Kurup.” The Tdlkollans are stated to be “ blacksmiths 
by caste, who abandoned their hereditary trade for 
leather work, and they are chiefly employed by Mappillas. 
One peculiar custom in this caste is that two or more 
brothers may have one wife in common. Only those 
in good circumstances indulge in the luxury of a private 
wife. The following information furnished by Mr. 
S. Vaidyanadha Aiyar, the headmaster of the School of 
Commerce, Calicut, gives some information regarding 
leather work in Malabar : — 

{a) Boots and shoes of country make and English 
pattern. 

{d) Harness making. 

(r) Native shoes (ceruppu). These are of the 
special pattern peculiar to Malabar, and are largely used 
by all classes of the Hindu and Mappilla communities. 
The Arabs who visit this coast once a year purchase a 
considerable number to take back with them. The price 
of a pair varies from Rs. i~8-o to Rs. 5. Those with 
ornamental gold lace work cost from Rs. 10 to Rs. 50. 
These shoes are generally used by well-to-do Mappillas. 
White of egg is used to give a creaking sound to the 
shoes. This work is mainly done by Tholperunkollans 

* A* Chatterton. Monograph on Tanning and Working in Leather. 
Madras, 1904. 
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ind Mappillas, and the latter show more skill in finish 
and ornamental vvork. 

{(i) Knife sheaths. Almost every Nayar, Tiyan 
and iVIappilla carries a knife about a foot in length, and 
there is a demand fr)r leather sheaths. These are made 
by Panans as well as by Tholperunkollans and Mappillas. 

(r) Leather baskets are also made, and are largely 
used as receptacles for carrying pepper, paddy (rice), 
and other grain. 

(/) Winnowing fans are made of leather, and are 
used in pepper and paddy yards, etc. 

{^) Muttu ceruppu (clogs) are leather shoes with 
wooden soles. These are largely used during the rainy 
season.” 

Tollakkadan (one with a big hole in the lobes of 
his ears). — Taken, at the census, 1901, as a sub-caste of 
Shanan, as those returning the name, who are vendors 
of husked rice in Madras, used the Shanan title Nadan. 
The equivalent Tollakadu was returned as a sub-division 
of Konga Vellrda. 

Tol Mestri. — A sub-division of Semman. 

Tondaman.-— It is stated, in the Madras Census 
Report, ujoi, that the Tondamans are “also called 
Sunnambtikkaran (y.r'.). a Tamil caste of lime (chunam) 
burners found only in the Tinnevelly district. They are 
said to be a branch of the Kalians who migrated to 
Tinnevelly from Pudukkottai, or the Tondamans country. 
Its members arc now drummers and pipers as well as 
lime-burners. Brahmans are their purohits, but they 
are not allowed to go into Hindu temples. They will 
eat in the houses f)f Maravans. Their title is SSlagan.” 
It is noted, in the same report, that the Semman caste 
“ has two sub-divisions, Tondaman and Tol-mestri, and 
men of the former take wives from the latter, but men 
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of the latter may not marry girls of the former." Tonda- 
man is the family name of the Raja of Puclukkottai, 
a Native State surrounded by the British districts of 
Tanjore, Madura, and Trichinopol} . The Raja is the 
head of the Kalian caste. Copper coins, called amman 
kasu, are current only within the State, and their greatest 
distribution is during Navariitri or Dusserah, when they 
are issued to the people with a d(»!e of rice every day 
during the nine days of the festival. The}- bear on one 
side the word “ Vijaya,” meaning victory, or more 
probably having reference to our faithful ally \'ijaya 
Ragunatha Tondaman, in who.se reign they vverc first 
struck, it is said in 1761, after the surrender of Pondi- 
cheny to the British. 

Tondaraandalam. — The name of a sub-division 
of Vellala, derived from Tondanadu, the ancient Pallava 
country. 

Tonti. — The Tonlis are said to be cotton-weavers 
of Bengal, who have settled in Ganjam. • The name 
denotes threadmen, and the weaving of rough white 
cloths is the traditional occupation of the caste. All 
Tontis belong to a single gotra named after Kasyapa, 
one of the seven important rishis, and the priest of 
ParasLirama. Various bamsams or exogamous septs, 
the names of some of which occur also as titles, exist, 
c.^., Bisvvfdo, Dasso, Palo, Bono, Chondo, Parimaniko, 
Korono, Behara, and Mahaj)atro. The marriage and 
death ceremonies conform Uj the standard Oriya type. 
On the foLi'th day of the marriage rites, a Bhonduri 
(barber) is ])resented with some beaten rice and sugar- 
candy in a new earthen pot. These are sold to those 
who have assembled, and the proceeds go to the Bhondari. 


Cf, Tanti. iUsU), Tubes umi ('laUes IJengnl. 
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The corpse of a dead person is washed at the burning 
ground, instead of, in accordance with the common 
custom among other castes, at the house. 

Toppa Taii.-— A name applied to certain Vaniyans 
in the North Arcot district, owing to the peculiar tali 
(marriage badge) which married women wear. 

Torai.— A title of various Oriya castes. 

Toreya.— -The Toreyas are a Canarese class, living 
chiefly in the Tamil districts of Coimbatore and Salem. 
They are said to have been originally fishermen and 
palanquin bearers, and the name is derived from turai, 
a river ghat. Most of them are now cultivators, 
especially of the betel vine {Piper beile). Those whom 
I examined at Coimbatore were earning their living 
as betel and sugar-cane cultivators, vendors of tobacco, 
bakers, cloth merchants, contractors, petty traders, and 
police constables. 

By the Coimbatore Toreyas, the following endoga- 
mous divisions were returned : — 

Elai, leaf. Betel cultivators. 

Chunam, lime. Lime burners. 

Gazul, glass bangle. The Toreya caste is said to 
have originated from the bangles of Machyagandhi or 
Gandhavati, the daughter of a fisherman on the Jumna, 
She was married to king Shantanu of Hastinapur, 
who was one of the ancestors of the heroes of the 
Mahabharata. 

Many exogamous septs exist among the Toreyas, 
of which the following are examples : — 

Belli, silver. May not wear silver toe-rings. 

Naga, snake. The members of the sept, at times 
of marriage, worship ant-hills, which are the 
home, of snakes. 

Alwar or Garuda, 
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Chinnam, p^old. 

Kansugaje, small bronze bells, tied to the legs 
when dancing. 

Urukathi, a kind of knife. 

Vajjira, diamond. 

Vasishta, a Hindu saint. 

Mogila, clouds. 

Onne [PtcnHa>i>ns Alarsupinm). Do not mark their 
foreheads with tin; juice from the trunk of this tree. 

Kuzhal, the llute played by shc|)herd boys and .snake 
charmers. If the sound thereof is heard during a meal, 
what remains of the food should be thrown away. 

Rakshasa, a giant. Do not celebrate the Dijjavali 
festival in honour of the victory over, and death of, a 
rakshasa. 

Erumai, buffalo. 

The headman of the caste is called Ejaman, who has 
under tiim an officer entitled Dalavayi. d’he caste 
messenger bears the name of Kondikar. These three 
offices arc hereditary. The Ejaman presides at council 
meetings which are held at the temple of the caste. 
The eldest member of each family is entitled t<j a seat 
on the council. Those who come late to a meeting 
thereof prostrate themselves before the assembly. 
Witnesses before the council have to take an oath, which 
is administered by the Kondikar. Ide makes the w itness 
stand within a circle drawn on the ground, and makes 
him repeat the formula ‘‘ Before God and the elders 
assembled, with the sky above and the earth beneath, I 
will state only tlie truth.” The Kondikar then takes u[) 
a pinch of earth, and puts it on the head of the witness. 
For merely threatening to beat a person with shoes, 
the offender has to feed twenty-five castemen. If he 
takes the shoes in his hands he must feed fifty, and, if he 
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actually resorts to beating with them, he has to feed 
a hundred men. In addition, the culprit has to pay 
a small fine, and both parties have to be purified at 
the temple. A similar punishment is enforced for 
beating, or threatening to beat with a broom. For 
adultery the guilty person is excommunicated, and is 
admitted back into the caste only after the death of 
one of the parties concerned. He then has to feed a 
large number of castemen, or pay a money fine, and, 
prostrating himself before the assembly, he is beaten 
with a tamaiind switch. He further makes obeisance 
tf) the Kjaman, and washes his feet. The Ejaman then 
purifies him by a small piece of burning camphor in his 
mouth. 

When a married girl reaches puberty, she is taken 
to her father’s house, and her husband constructs a hut 
with branches of Ficus glomcrata. On the last day 
of her confinement therein, the hut is pulled down, and 
the girl sets fire to it. The house is purified, and the 
female relations go to the houses of the Ejaman and 
caste people, and invite them to be present at a cere- 
monial. A small quantity of turmeric paste is stuck on 
the doors of the houses of all who are invited. The 
relations and members of the caste carry betel, and 
other articles, on trays in procession through the streets. 
'I'hc girl is seated on a plank, and the trays are placed 
in irunt 01 her. RiCC llour, truits, betel, etc., are tied in 
her cloth, and .she is taken into the house. In the case 
of an unmarried girl, the hut is built by her maternal 
uncle. 

Marriage is always celebrated at the house of the 
bridegroom, as there is a legend that a Rajah belonging 
to the Toreya caste had a son, who was taken to the 
house of his bride elect, and there murdered. The 
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bridegroom’s father and relations go to the house of the 
bride, and make presents of money, cloths, (ornaments, 
etc. They also have to make obeisance to, and feed five 
married women sumptuously. Fandals (booths) are 
constructed at the houses of both the bride and bride- 
groom. Five married women go, on behalf of each of 
the contracting juirties, to their houses, and pound rice 
there. On the second day, five such women fetch water 
from a tank, and batiie the bride and bridegroom 
respectively. I'he ten wfmien then go to the potter’s 
house, and bring fo'c decorated pots. Three of these are 
taken to a tank, and filled with water. On the followino; 
day, the bridegroom and his sister take the two remaining 
pots t<j the tank, and fill them with water. The fi\'e 
pots are placed in the pandal, and represent the house- 
hold gods. The relations of the bridegroom take twelve 
kinds of ornaments, a new cloth, fiowens, etc., to the 
house of the Ejaman, and go with him to the bride’s 
house. She is then bathed, and decked with finer}'. A 
Brahman docs puja (worship) and ties on her fijrehead a 
mandaikettu or bashingham (chaplet) made of gold leaf 
or tinsel. She is then earned in procession to the house 
of the bridegroom. Meanwhile, the Brfihman ties a 
mandaikettu on the forehead of the bridegroom, who 
puts on the sacred thread, and sits within the pandal, 
holding a katar (dagger) in his hand, and clo.sed in by a 
screen. The bride goes thrice round this screen, and the 
Brahman does puja and gives advice (upadesam) to the 
couple. The screen is then lowered slightly, and the 
bride and bridegroom garland each other. The bride’s 
parents place a few gingclly {Sesamum) seeds in the 
hand of the bridegroom, and pour water thereon, saying 
that their daughter belongs to him, and telling him to 
take care of her. The tali, after being blessed by those 
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assembled, is g’iven by the Brahman to the bridegroom, 
who ties it on the bride’s neck. The screen is then 
removed, and the couple sit side by side. The sacred fire 
is lighted, their hands are linked together, and the ends 
of their cloths tied together. They then leave the pandal, 
and, placing their feet on a grindstone, look at the 
pole-star (Arundati). Entering the pandal once more, 
they sit therein, and the elders bless them by throwing 
rice coloured with turmeric over their heads. On the 
fourth day, they again sit within the pandal, and cooked 
rice, coloured white, red, yellow, green, and black, on 
five trays, and nine lighted wicks on a tray are waved 
before them. Five married men and women, holding a 
string, stand round them in a circle, within which is the 
bride’s brother with a twig of pipal {^Ficns religiosa). 
The bridegroom places his hands together, and small 
rice cakes are placed on the head, shoulders, bend of 
the elbows and knees, and betw'een the fingers of the 
couple. They are then bathed, and, taking betel in 
their hands, bow to the four corners of the earth. The 
bridegroom makes a namam (Vaishnavite sect mark), or 
places vibhuti (sacred ashes) on the twelve posts of the 
pandal, and the bride places a little cooked rice and 
water before each post, to which camphor is burnt, and 
puja done. They then start for the bride’s house, but 
the bride’s sister meets them at the entrance thereto, 
and will not allow them to go in until she has extracted 
a promise that their child shall marry hers. The bride 
proceeds to a tank, sowdng some paddy (rice) on the way 
thither, and brings back a pot of water, with which she 
washes her husband’s hands and feet. Husband and 
wife then feed each other with a small quantity of rice 
and milk, f heir hands are then cleaned, and the bride’s 
brother puts a gold ring on the finger of the bridegroom. 
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A tray with betel leaves and areca nuts broi-i^hl, and 
the bridegroom tics three handfuls thereof in his clojh. 
The newly married couple then uor-ihip at tiie tciivple. 
On the fifth day, the) carry the earthen pot-, to a river, 
and, on their return, live marricfi nomen arc worshipped 
and fed. Five men have to come forwani . s sureties 
for the good behaviour of the couple, an-l il'-rla,''.; before 
those asicmblcd that they will hold them-el cs tesponsi- 
ble tor it. In the cvfming the pa.ir go to th ; bidde'.s 
house, and rub oil over eacii other’s lieacl bofec bathing 
in turmeric water. On the follo^ving^ day they repair to 
the house of the bridegroom. 

The corpse of a dead Torcy.i i.s jjlacod in a panda! 
constructed of cocoanut leaves and stems of the milk- 
hedge Tirutalli). Sect marks are placed on 

the foreheads of the corpse and th(‘ widow. 'I'he son 
of the deceased dons the .sacred thread. The funeral 
ceremonies resemble, in many particulars, tho.se ol 
the Oddes. A mound is piled up over the gra\'e. A 
Paraiyan places a small twig of the arka plant 
{Caloiropis "ij^aiiica) in three corners of the grave, 
leaving out the north-cast corner, and the son puts a 
small coin on each twig. As he goes round the grave 
with a water-pot and fire-brand, his maternal uncle, who 
stands at the head of the grave, makes holes in the pot. 
On the third, fifth, seventh, or ninth clay, the widow, 
dressed in new cloths, and bedecked with ornaments and 
flowers, is taken to the burial -gnamd, with olferings 
of milk, ghi (clarified butter), tender cocoanut, sandal, 
camphor, etc. Five small stones, smeared with turmeric 
and lime, are set up at the head of the grave, and 
worshipped. The widow goes thrice rounil the grave, 
and seats herself near the head thereof. Hci brother 
holds up her arms, and one of licr husband’s male 
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relations breaks her bangles. She breaks, and throws 
her tali on the grave, with the flowers which adorn her. 
Her ornaments are removed, and she is covered with a 
cloth, and taken to a river, where she is rubbed with 
cow-dung and bathed. The son and other relatives go 
to the temple with butter and other articles. A Brah- 
man does puja, and shuts the doors of the temple. The 
son, with his back to the temple, throws a little butter 
on the doors, w’hich are then opened by the Brahman. 
This is done thrice. On the seventh day, pollution is 
removed by sprinkling holy water, and the caste people 
are fed. A widow remains in seclusion (g5sha) for 
three months. Sradh (memorial ceremony) is per- 
formed. 

The Toreyas worship both Siva and Vishnu, but 
consider Ayodhya Raman as their special deity, and 
sacrifice sheep and fowls to Koriamma. 

Toreya.-— A sub-division of the Badagas of the 
Nilgiris. 

Tota (garden). — Recorded as a sub-division of culti- 
vating Balijas, and an exogamous sept of Boya, Chenchu, 
Vada Balija (or Mila), Mutracha and Bonthuk Savara. 
The equivalent Tota occurs as an exogamous sept of 
Kapu and Yanadi. Tota Devaru, or garden god, is the 
name of an exogamous sept of the Tigala gardeners and 
cultivators. 

Totakura {Amarmtus gangeticus).—hxi exogamous 
sept of Kamma. 

Toththala or Tottadi.—A sub-division of Velama. 

Toti.— 'The Toti or Totti is one of the village com- 
munal servants. The name has been derived from tondu, 
to dig, or tott, to go round, as the Tdti is the purveyor of 
news, and has to summon people to appear before the 
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the community have been summerl uj) as follows by a 
district official." “ Thus individual has all the dirty 
work of the -village allotted to him. He is of the iowe.st 
caste, and hence make.s no scruple of doing any manner 
of work that he may be called upon to perform. 'Fhe 
removal and sepulture of unclaimed dead bodies, the 
cleansing of choultries, rest-houses and the like, where 
travellers carrying infectious diseases might have halted, 
and other gruesome duties are entrusted to iiim. In 
spite of all this, the Toti is one of the miust trusted of 
the humbler servants of the village community. Con- 
sidering his humble status and emoluments, which 
average between Rs. 3 and Rs. 4 a month, his honesty 
with regard to ])ecuniary matters is wonderful. 1 le 
may be trusted with untold wealth, as is often done 
when he is the sole custodian of the revenue eollectiuns 
of his village to the tune of several th(»usands at a time, 
when on their way from the collecting officers to the 
Government Treasury.” Testimoii)’ is bfjrne to the 
industry of the Toti in the proverb that if you work like 
a Toti, you can enjoy the comforts of a king. 

In the Madras Census Report, fHpi, Toti is re- 
turned as a &ub-divisi(jn of Chakkiliy.an. The Toti of 
Mysore is defined by Mr. L. Rice i' as a menial among 
the village servants, a deputy talari, who is employed 
to watch the crops from the growing crop to the 
granary. 

Odiya Toti is a Tamil synonym for Oriya Haddis 
employed as sca^'cngers in municipalities in the Tamil 
country. 

Tottiyan.-— In the Census Report, 1901, Mr. 
W. Francis writes that the Tottiyans are “ 1 'elugu 
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cultivators. The Tottiyans or Kambalattans of the 
Tanjore district are, however, said to be vagrants, and to 
live by pig-breeding, snake-charming, and begging. So 
arc the sub-division called Kattu Tottiyans in Tinnevelly. 
The headman among the Tinnevelly Tottiyans is called 
the Mandai Periadanakkaran or Servaikaran. Their 
marriages are not celebrated in their houses, but in 
pandals (booths) of green leaves erected for the purpose 
cn the village common. However wealthy the couple 
may be, the only grain which they may eat at the wedding- 
festivities is either cumbu {Pennisetiim typhoideuni) or 
horse-gram [Dolickos hfioi'us). The patron deities of 
the caste are Jakkamma and Bommakka, two women who 
committed sati. The morality of their women is loose. 
The custom of marrying boys to their paternal aunt’s or 
maternal uncle’s daughter, however old she may be, also 
obtains, and in such cases the bridegroom’s father is said 
to take upon himself the duty of begetting children to his 
own son. Divorce is easy, and remarriage is freely 
allowed. They offer rice and arrack (alcoholic liquor) to 
their ancestors. The Kattu Tottiyans will eat jackals, 
rats, and the leavings of other people. Tottiya women 
will not eat in the houses of Brahmans, but no explana- 
tion of this is forthcoming. The men wear silver anklets 
on both legs, and also a bracelet upon one of the upper 
arms, both of which practices are uncommon, while the 
women wear bangles only on the left arm, instead of on 
both as usual. Some of the Zamindars in Madura belong 
to this caste. The caste title is Nayakkan.” At the 
census, 1901, Kudulukkaran was returned as a sub-caste 
of the lottiyans in Madura and Tinnevelly. The 
Urumikkaran, meaning those who play on the drum 
called urumi, are said to be Tottiyans in Madura and 
Paraiyans elsewhere. 
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“The Toitiyansor Kambalattans,” Mr. H. A. Stuart 
writes,* “ are a caste of Tclugu cultivators .sctflcfl in 
the districts of Madura, Tinnevelly, Coirnbatore and 
Salem. They are probably the descendants of poHirars 
and soldiers of the Nayakkan kinirs rjf Vijayanapar, wiio 
conquered the Madura country about the be.qinnin" oflhe 
sixteenth century. As regard.s the origin of their caste, 
the Tottiyans say with pride that they are the descendants 
of the eight thousand gopastris (milkmaids) of Kri.shna - 
a tradition which seems to indicate that their original 
occupation was connected with the rearing and kccfiing 
of cattle. The most important sub-divisions are Kfdlar 
and Erkollar, the Tamil form of the Teliigu Golla and 
Yerragolla, which are now shejrherd castes, though 
probably they formerly had as much to do vidth cattle :is 
sheep. Another large sub-division is Kille or Killavar, 
which I take to be a corruption of the Telugu kilari, 
a herdraan. The bride and bridegroom, too, are always 
seated on bullock saddles. They do not wear the sacred 
thread. Most of them are Vaishnavites, some of whom 
employ Brahman priests, but the majority of them an; 
guided by gurus of their own, called Kodangi Nayakkan. 
[It is noted, in the Gazetteer of the Madura di.strict, that 
caste matters used to be settled by the Mettu Nayakkan 
or headman, and a Kodangi Nayakkan. or priest, so 
called because he carried a drum.] Each family has its 
own household deity, which appears to be a sort of 
representation of departed relations, chiclly women who 
have burned themseU’es on the funeral pile of their 
husbands, or have led a chaste and continent life, or died 
vestals. Their girls are married after they have attained 
maturity. Adultery is no crime when committed within 
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the family circle, but a liaison with an outsider involves 
expulsion from the caste. It is said that their newly 
married girls arc even compelled to cohabit with their 
husband’s near relatives. [It is further said to be 
believed that ill-luck will attend any refusal to do so, 
and that, so far from any disgrace attaching to them in 
consequence, their priests compel them to keep up the 
custom, if by any chance they are unwilling. The 
pongu tree [Pouj^amia glabra) is the sacred tree of 
the caste. Suttee was formerly very common, and the 
remarriage of widows is discouraged, if not actually 
forbidden. The dead are generally burned. Both 
men and women are supposed to practice magic, and are 
on that account much dreaded by the people generally. 
They arc especially noted for their power of curing 
snake-bites by means of mystical incantations, and the 
original inventor of this mode of treatment has been 
deified under the name Pambalamman. They are 
allowed to eat llesh. The majority speak Telugu in 
their houses.’" 

The traditional story of the migration of the Totti- 
yans to the Madura district is given in several of the 
Mackenzie manuscripts, and is still repeated by the 
people of the caste. “ Centuries ago, says this legend, 
the Tottiyans lived to the north of the Tungabhadra 
river. The Muhammadans there tried to marry their 
women, and make them eat beef. So one fine night they 
fled southwards in a body. The Muhammadans pursued 
them, and their path was blocked by a deep and rapid 
river. They had just given themselves up for lost when 
a pongu {Pougamia glabra) tree on either side of the 
stream leant forward, and, meeting in the middle, made 
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a bridge across it. Over this they hurried, and, as soon 
as they had passed, the trees stood erect once metre, 
before the Mussulmans could similarly cross by them. 
The Tottiyans in consequence still reverence the pongu 
tree, and their marriage pandals (booths 1 .are ahuiys 
made from its wood. They travelled on until they came 
to the city of Vijayanagar, under whose king they took 
service, and it was in the train of the Vijayanagar armies 
that they came to Madura.” * 

The Tottiyans are most numerous in the Madura 
and Tinnevelly districts, and include two grades in the 
social scale. Of these, one consists of those who .arc 
engaged in cultivation, and petty Zamindars. The other 
is made up of those who wander about begging, and 
doing menial work. Between the two clas.scs there i.s 
neither interdining nor intermarriage. In districts other 
than Madura and Tinnevelly. the name Tottiyan i.s 
applied by Tamil-speaking castes to the Jbgis, who are 
beggars and pig breeders, and, like the 'Tottiyans, speak 
Telugu. The following legend is current, to account 
for the division of the Tottiyans into two sections. They 
once gave a girl in marriage to a Muhammadan ruler, 
and all the Tottiyans followed him. A Large number 
went to sleep on one side of a river, while the rest crossed, 
and went away. The latter arc repia^scnted today by the 
respectable section, and the begging class i.s descended 
from the former. To this day the Muhammadans and 
Tottiyans of the Trichinopoly district are said to address 
each other as if they were relations, find to be on terms 
of unusual intimacy. 

In the Madura district, the Tottiyans are apparently 
divided into three endogamous sections, . iz., Vekkili, 
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Thokala, and Yerrakolla, of which the last is considered 
inferior to the other two. Other names for the Vekkili 
section are Kambalattar, or Raja Kambalattar. In some 
places, in Tinnevelly, there seem to be six 

divisions, Thokala, Chilla or Silla, Kolia, Narasilla, 
Kanlhikolla and Pala. Of these, Pala may intermarry 
wilh Chilla, but the other four are cndogamous. As 
examples of exogamous septs occurring among the Yer- 
rakollas may be noted Chikala (broom), tmd Udama 
(lizard, Varanus), of which the latter also occurs as an 
cxogamous sept of tire Kapus. 

In the neighbourhood of Nellakota in the Madura 
district, the Yerrakollas have a group of seven septs 
called Revala, Gollavirappa, Karnbli-nayudi, Karadi 
(bear), Uduma, Chila, and Gelipithi. Intermarriage 
between these is forbidden, as they are all considered as 
blood-relations, and they must marry into a group of 
seven other septs called Gundagala, Busala, Manni, 
Sukka, Alivirappa, Sikka, and MMha. The names of 
these septs are remembered by a system of mnemonics. 

In a note on the Tottiyans of the Trichinopoly 
district, Mr. F. R. Hemingway writes as follows. 
'* 'Phree cndogamous sub-divisions exist in the caste, 
namely, the Erra (red) Gollas or Pedda Inti (big family), 
the Nalla (black) Gollas or Chinna Inti (small family), 
and the Valus, who are also called Kudukuduppai Totti- 
yans. The Valus are said to be a restless class of beg- 
gars and sorcerers. The red Gollas are, as a rule, fairer 
than the blacks (whence perhaps the names). The 
women of the former wear white cloths, while those of 
the latter do not. Again, they tie their hair in different 
ways, and their ornaments differ a good deal. The red 
women carry no emblem of marriage at all, while the 
black women wear the pottu. The reds allow their 
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widows to remarry, but the blacks do not. Roth sections 
have exogamous sections, called Kambalams — the reds 
fourteen, and the blacks nine. The reds are divided, 
for purposes of caste discipline, into nine nfulus and th.e 
blacks into fourteen mandais. Each village is under a 
headman called the Ur-Nayakan, and each nadu or 
mandai under a Pattakaran. I'hc former decide pett)' 
disputes, and the latter the more serious cases. T!ie 
Pattakaran is treated with great deference. He is 
always saluted with clasped hands, ought never tr» look 
on a corpse, and is said to be allowed to consort with 
any married woman of the caste." 

The Tottiyans are supjtosecl to be one of the nine 
Kambalam (blanket) castes, which, according to one 
version, arc made up of Kappiliyans, Anappans, Totti- 
yans, Kurubas, Kummaras, Parivarams, Urumikkarans, 
Mangalas, and Chakkiliyans. According to another 
version, the nine castes are Kappiliyan, Ana[)pan, Totti- 
yan, Kolia Tottiyan, Kuruba, Kummara, MCxlara, Odde, 
and Chakkiliyan. At tribal council-meetings, repre- 
sentatives of each of the nine Kambalams .sliould be 
present. But, for the nme castes, some ha\'c substi- 
tuted nine septs. The Vekkiliyans seem to have three 
headmen, called Mettu May^i'kan, Kodia Nayakan, and 
Kambli Nayakan, of whom the ilrst mciuir»ned is the 
most important, and acts as priest on v’-arious cere- 
monial occasions, such ;is puberty and marriage rites, 
and the worship of Jakhamma and Bommakka. The 
Kambli Nayakan attends to the jmrification of 
peccant or erring members of the community, in 
connection with which the head of a sheep f)r goat is 
taken into the house by the Kambli Nayakan. It is 
noted, in the Gazetteer of the Madura di.strict, that 
“ persons charged with offences are invited to prove 
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their innocence by undergoing ordeals. These are now 
harmless enough, such as attempting to cook rice in a 
pot which has not been fired, but Turnbull says that 
he saw the boiling oil ordeal in 1813 in Pudukkottai 
territoiy. Perhaps the most serious caste offence is 
adultery with a man of another community. Turnbull 
says that women convicted of this used to be sentenced 
to be killed by Chakkiliyans, but nowadays rigid excom- 
munication is the penalty.” 

The Kambalam caste is so called because, at caste 
council meetings, a kambli (blanket) is spread, on which 
is placed a kalasam (brass vessel) filled with water, and 
containing margosa [Melia Azaa^rackta) leaves, and 
decorated with flowers. Its mouth is closed by mango 
leaves and a cocoanut. 

A correspondent writes to me that " the Zamindars 
in the western parts of Madura, and parts of Tinnevelly, 
are known as Kambala Palayapat. If a man belongs 
to a Zamindars family, he is said to be of the Raja 
Kambala caste. The marriage ceremony is carried out 
in two temporary huts erected outside the village, one 
for the bridegroom, the other for the bride. The tali is 
tied round the bride’s neck by an elderly female or male 
belonging to the family. If the marriage is contracted 
with a woman of an inferior class, the bridegroom’s hut 
is not made use of, and he does not personally take part 
in the ceremony. A dagger (kattar), or rude sword, is 
sent to represent him, and the tali is tied in the presence 
thereof.” 

In a zamindari suit, details of which are published in 
the Madras Law Reports, Vol. XVII, 1894, the Judge 
found that the plaintiffs mother was married to the 
plaintiff’s father in the dagger form ; that a dagger is 
used by the Saptur Zamindars, who are called Kattar i 
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Kamaya, in the case of inequality in the caste rtr social 
position of the bride ; that, though the custrunar) rites 
of the Kambala caste were also jpcrformcil, j-et the use 
of the dagger was an essential addition ; and that, though 
she was of a different and inferior caste to that of the 
plaintift’s father, jet that did not invalidate the marriage. 
The defendant’s argument was that the dagger was used 
to represent the Zamindar bridegroom as he did not 
attend in person, and that, by hi:; non-attendance, there 
could have been no joining of hands, or other essential 
for constituting a valid marriage. The plaintiif argued 
that the nuptial rites were duly [;erfnnw'(l, the Zamindar 
being present; that the dagger was there mere!)- as 
an ornament; and that it was customary fur people of 
the Zamindar’s caste to have a dagger paraded on 
the occasion of marriages. The Judge fitund that the 
dagger w'as there for the purpose of indicating that the 
two ladies, whom the Zamindar married, were of an 
inferior caste and rank. 

It is recorded, in the (lazcltccr of the Aladura 
district, that, w’hcn a Tottiyan girl attains maturity, 
“ she is kept in a separate hut, which is watched by 
a Chakkiliyan. Marriage is either infant nr adult. A 
man has the usual claim to his jtaternal aunt’s daughter, 
and so rigorously is tliis rule followed that boys of 
tender years are frequently married to gn-»wn women. 
These latter arc allowed to consort with their husband’s 
near relations, and the boy is held to be the father of 
any children which may be born. Weddings last three 
days, and invoh'e very numerous ccreinonic;s. I’hey 
take place in a special pandal erected in the village, on 
either side of which are smaller ])andals for the bride and 
bridegroom. Two uncommon rites are the slaughtering 
of a red ram without blemish, and marking the foreheads 
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of the couple with its blood, and the pursuit by the 
bride'jroom, with a bow and arrow, of a man who 
pretends to flee, but is at length captured and bound. 
The ram is first sprinkled with water, and, if it shivers, 
this, as usual, is held to be a good omen. The bride- 
price is seven kalams of kumbu {^Penmsehim typhoideum^, 
and the couple may eat only this grain and horse-gram 
until the wedding is over. A boltu (marriage badge) is 
tied round the bride’s neck by the bridegroom's sister.” 

Concerning the marriage ceremonies of the Yerra- 
kollas, I gather that, on the betrothal day, kumbu must 
be cooked. Food is given to seven people belonging 
to seven different septs. They are then presented with 
betel leaves and areca nuts and four annas tied in a cloth, 
and the approaching marriage is announced. On the 
wedding day, the bride and bridegroom are seated on 
planks on the marriage dais, and milk is sprinkled over 
them by people of their own sex. A few hours later, 
the bridegroom takes his seat in the pandal, whither the 
bride is brought in the arms of her maternal uncle. She 
sits by the side of the bridegroom, and the Mettu 
Nayakan links together the little fingers of the contract- 
ing couple, and tells them to exchange rings. This is 
the binding portion of the ceremony, and no bottu is 
tied round the biidc’s neck. At a marriage among the 
Vekkiliyans, two huts are constructed in an open space 
outside the village, in front of which a pandal is erected, 
supported by twelve posts, and roofed with leafy twigs 
of the pongu tree and Mimusops kexandra. On the 
following day, the bride and bridegroom are conducted 
to the huts, the bride being sometimes carried in the 
arras of her maternal uncle. They worship the ancestral 
heroes, who are represented by new cloths folded, and 
placed on a tray. The bridegroom’s sister ties the bottu 
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on the bride’s neck inside her hut, in front of which 
kumbu ^Tain is '-.cattered. Betel and a ftnam |'e''tin) ar* 
placed in the bride’s lap. On the thinl day the bride- 
groom is dressod up, and, mounting a horse, goes, 
accomj)anied by the marriage pots, three times rf>und 
the huts. He then enters ihc brid''’s hut. andi she is 
carried in the arms of the cousins of t!>e bridegroom 
thrice round the huts. The contracting co.q.Ie then sit 
on planks, and the c^u^!ns, by order of ihc Mettu 
Nayakan, link their little fingers together. They then 
enter the bridegroom’s hut, and a mock ploughing 
ceremony is performed. Coming out from the hut, they 
take up a child, and carry it three limes round the huts. 
This is, it is said, done because, in former days, the 
Tottiyan bride and bridegroom had to remain in tin; 
marriage huts till a child was born, because the Mettu 
Nayakan was so busy that he had no time to complete 
the marriage ceremony until nearly a year had elapsed. 

At a wedding among the nomad 'Fottiyans, a fowl is 
killed near the marriage (araveni) pots, and with its 
blood a mark is made on the foreheads r)f the bride and 
bridegroom on their entry inlc^ the hrmths. The Vek- 
kili)'ans sacrifice a goat or siieep instead of ;i fowl, and 
the more advanced among them substitute the breaking 
of a cocoanul fur thi* animal Sacrifice. 

In connection with marriage, Mr. Hemingway writes 
that “the Tultiyans very commonly marry a young boy 
to a grown woman, .and, as ami'ng the Koiiga Vellfiltis, 
the boy’s father takes the duties of a husband upon 
himself until the b<.y is grown up. Married women are 
allowed to bestow their favours upon their husbands’ 
relations, and it is said to be an understood thing that 
a man should not enter his dwelling, if he sees another's 
slippers placed outside as a sign that the owner ol them 
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is with the mistress of the house. Intercourse with men 
of another caste is, however, punished by expulsion, 
and widows and unmarried girls who go astray are 
severely dealt with. Formerly, it is said, they were 
killed.” 

At a Tottiyan funeral, fire is carried to the burning- 
ground by a Chakkiliyan, and the pyre is lighted, not 
by the sons, but by the sammandhis (relations by 
marriage). 

The Tottiyans of the Madura district observe the 
worship of ancestors, who are represented by a number 
of stones set up somewhere within the village boundaries. 
Such places are called male. According to Mr. 
Hemingway, when a member of the caste dies, some of 
the bones are buried in this shed, along with a coin, and 
a stone is planted on the spot. The stones are arranged 
in an irregular circle. The circles of the Yerrakollas 
are exceedingly simple, and recall to mind those of the 
Nayadis of Malabar, but without the tree. The stones 
are set up in an open space close to the burning-ground. 
When a death occurs, a stone is erected among the 
ashes of the deceased on the last day of the funeral 
ceremonies (karmandhiram), and worshipped. It is 
immediately transferred to the ancestral circle. The 
male of the Vekkiliyan section of the Tottiyans consists 
of a massive central wooden pillar, carved with male 
and female human figures, set up in a cavity in a round 
boulder, and covered over by a conical canopy supported 
on pillars. When this canopy is set in motion, the 
central pillar appears to be shaking. This illusion, it 
is claimed, is due to the power of the ancestral gods. 
All round the central pillar, which is about ten feet 
high, a number of stones of different sizes are set up. 
The central pillar represents Jakkamma and other 
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remnte ancestors. The surrfmndmj; stones are the 
representatives of those who have rlied in recent times. 
Like the Yerrakolias, the \'ek!;iliyans ert'Ct a stone on 
the karmandhiram day at the spot where the body was 
cremated, but, instead of transft'rritytf it at onc(i to the 
ancestral circle, they wait till the day of periodical mfile 
worship, which, lieintf an c.xpensive ceremonial, may 
take place only onco in tvvelvt* years. If the interval 
is long, the number of stones repre^^enling those who 
have died meanwhile m;u be very large. News <jf the 
approaching mfde worship is srmt to the ncighbmiring 
villages, and. on tiie appointed day, p{*ople of all castes 
pour in, bringing with them sev<‘ral hundred bulls. 
The hosts supply their guests with fodder, pots, and 
a liberal allowance of sugar-cane. Refusal to bestow' 
sugar-cane freely would involve failure of the object of 
the ceremonial. After the completion of the worship, 
the bulls arc let loose, and the animal which reaches 
the male first is d(;coratcd, and held in reverence. Its 
owner is presented with cloths, money, etc. The 
ceremony may be compared with that of selecting the 
king bull among the Kappiliyans. 

Self-cremation is said ' to have been habitually 
practiced by Tottiya widow's in the times anterior to 
British domination ; and great respect was always showm 
to the memory of such as observed the custom. Small 
tombs termed thipanjankovil (fire-torch temple) were 
erected in their honour on the high-roads, and at these 
oblations were once a year offered to the manes of the 
deceased heroines. Sati was not, however, compulsory 
among them, and, if a widow lived at all times a perfectly 
chaste and religious life, she was honoured equally with 
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such as performed the rite.” It is noted, in the Gazetteer 
of the Madura district, that "sati was formerly very 
common in the caste, and the two caste goddesses, 
Jakkamma and Bommayya, are deifications of women 
who thus sacrificed themselves. Every four years a 
festival is held in their honour, one of the chief events 
in which is a bullock race. The owner of the winning 
animal receives a prize, and gets the first betel and nut 
during the feast. The caste god is Perumal, who is 
worshipped in the form of a curry-grinding stone. The 
story goes that, when the Tottiyans were fleeing to the 
south, one of their women found her grinding-stone so 
intolerably heavy that she threw it away. It, however, 
re-appeared in her basket. Thrown away again, it once 
more re-appeared, and she then realised that the caste 
god must be accompanying them.” 

“ The Tottiyans,” Mr. Hemingway writes, “do not 
recognise the superiority of Brahmans, or employ them 
as priests at marriages or funerals. They are deeply 
devoted to their own caste deities. Some of these are 
Bommaka and Mallamma (the spirits of women who 
committed sati long ago), Vlrakaran or Viramati (a 
bridegroom who was killed in a fight with a tiger), 
Pattalamma (who helped them in their flight from the 
north), and Malai Tambiran, the god of ancestors. 
Muttalamma and Jakkamma are also found. Malai 
Tambiran is worshipped in the male. The Tottiyans 
are known for their uncanny devotion to sorcery and 
witchcraft. All of them are supposed to possess unholy 
powers, especially the Nalla Gollas, and they are much 
dreaded by their neighbours. They do not allow any 
stranger to enter their villages with shoes on, or on 
horseback, or holding up an umbrella, lest their god 
should be offended, It is generally believed that, if any 
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one hrcMkr' r;;[ , rii!i\ iv Mil! hv v. ’t’’ 

some other pun;;4iiir‘nt.'* 

The Tnttivans havt^ aUachetl !»> th<‘ni .i ci.w, ,.r 

1 * . . ’ f| 

beggars called Pichig.i v.idu, cjneernin^ u I',i so o.riu jjj 
the following l(‘g(‘nd is narrated. Then; neie, 
upon a time, .seven brothers and a r.ister beli.rging j,, 
the Irrivaru exogamous sept. The brothers \%f rit oji 
pilgrimage L«> llenares, leaving lh.'‘:r si -ter behiml 
day, while she \\a'-- l>aLhing, a sacred bu'l {Xan»li) 
its sperm on her chtth. and she ronceivefl. i b'r condj. 
tion was noticed by her brothers on their reltuM, and 
suspecting h(;r of immondit), they wer<‘ a])out to excuin. 
municate her. But they discovennl .som(‘ coms in fa|j- 
as the result of jiarthenogenesis, an<l six of the brothf-r^ 
were .satisfied as to tiie girlb- innoc«*nce. I'he .s'-venti^ 
however, requircil further pwoof. After the child was 
born, it was tied to a branch of a de;td chilla tje(> 
{Strychnos potatorum), which at once burst into leaf ajj^j 
(lower. The doubting brother b'^'came a cripple, and 
descendants are called I’ichig.a \aru, and the se of 
baby Chilla varu; 

Traivarnika (third ca' ie men).- d<ccord«.'d, in tin* 
Madras Census Report, ic)Of, as a section o( Koinati,^ 
(who claim Kj be Vais; as, or mr inbers of the third caste 
of Manu), who follow the del. ills <»f Brahnianic.d cust(„a^ 
more scrupulously th.in the others. 1 hey are descrificq^ 
in the Vizagapatim Manual, as tollnwers oi th<‘ 
nuja faith, who deal chielly in gold and silver, and 
ornaments made there ('f. 

Triputa {Ipomu'a Turpethum, Indian jalap), y 
sept of Viramushti. 

Tsakala.— The 'Fsakalas, Sakalas, or Chukalas^ 
who derive their name from chukii (li> wash), an; the 
washermen of the Telugu country, and also act as tnich 
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and palanquin bearers. In the Census Report, 1901, 
Tellakula (the white class) is given as a synonym. The 
Rev. J. Cain writes'"' that the “ Tellakulavandlu are 
really washermen who, in consequence of having ob- 
tained employment as peons (orderlies) in Government 
offices, feel themselves to be superior to their old caste 
people. In their own towns or villages they acknowledge 
themselves to be washermen, but in other places they 
disclaim all such connection.” It is noted in the Kurnool 
Manual (1886) that, in the Cumbum division, “they 
serve as palanquin-bearers, and are always at the mercy 
of Government officials, and are compelled to carry 
baggage for little or no wage. Some are Inamdars 
(landholders), while others work for wages. ” 

The ordinary Tsakalas are called Bana Tsakala, in 
contradistinction to the Guna or Velama Tsakala. Bana 
is the Telugu name for the large pot, which the washer- 
men use for boiling the clothes.t The Guna Tsakalas 
are dyers. In a note on the Velamas, Mr, H. A. Stuart 
writes J that “ some say they form a sub-division of the 
Balijas, but this they themselves most vehemently deny, 
and the Balijas derisively call them Guni Sakalavandlu 
(hunchbacked washermen). The pride and jealousy of 
Hindu castes was amusingly illustrated by the Velamas 
of Kalahasti. The Deputy Tahsildar of that town was 
desired to ascertain the origin of the name Guni 
Sakalavandlu, but, as soon as he asked the question, a 
member of the caste lodged a complaint of defamation 
against him before the District Magistrate. The nick- 
name appears to have been applied to them because in 
the northern districts some print chintz, and, carrying 
their goods in a bundle on their backs, walk stooping 


* Ind. Ant., VIII, 1879. + Ibid. 
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like a laden washerman. This derivation is more than 
doubtful, for, in the Godavari district, the name is Guna 
Sakalavandlu, guna being* the large pot in which they 
dye the chintzes. ” 

Like other Tclugu castes, the Tsakalas ha\e exoga- 
mous sej'jts or intiperu. among which chimala (ant)i.s of 
common occurrence. Members of the gnmmadi sept 
do not cultivate, or cat the fruit of Ciiciirhila maxima 
(gummadi), and those of the magili pula golra avmid 
the fruit of Paiidauus Jasciac/aris. In like manner, 
sword beans {Cavava/ta cmifornux) may n<jt be eaten by 
those who belong to the thambalki gotra. 

Among the sub-divisions of the ca-.te arc Reddi 
Bhumi (Reddi earth), Murikinati, kakanati (eastern 
country), Desa, and Go!kf»nda. Of th(‘se, some are also 
sub-divisions of other Telugii classes'., as follows : — 

Desa or Desur Balija — Kapu. 

Murikinati or Murikinadu — Kamsaia, Mangala, 
Mala and Razu. 

Pilkauati — Balija, Golla, Kam.sala, Ka])U, and Mala. 

Reddi Bhumi — Mfila, Mangala. 

At the census, oSpi, Ocklc was recorded as a sub- 
division of the Tsfikalas, and it is noted in the \dz:iga- 
patam Manual (i(S 69 ) that the X’^adde t»r Odde Cakali 
wash clothes, and carry torches in that district. I'he 
name Odde Tsakala refers to Oriya-.speaking washermen. 
Telugus call the Oriya country Odra or Odde desamand 
Oriyas Odra or Odde Vandlii. 

Like the Tamil Vannans, tlie Tsakalas prepare for 
various castes torches for processional or other ceremonial 
occasions, and the face cloth, and paddy piled up at the 
head of a corpse, are their perquisite. The Reddi Bhumi 
and other sub-divisions wash the clothes of all classes, 
except Malas and Madigas, while the Desa and Golkonda 
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sub-divisions will wash for both Maks and Madigas, 
provided that the clothes are steeped in water, and not 
handed to them, but left therein, to be taken by the 
washerman. Every village has its families of washermen, 
who, in return for their services, receive an allowance of 
grain once a year, and may have land allotted to them. 
Whenever a goat or fowl has to be sacrificed to a deity, 
it is the privilege of the Tsakala to cut off the head, or 
wring the neck of the animal. When Kapu w’omen go 
on a visit to a distant village, they are accompanied by a 
Tsakala. At a Kapu wedding, a small party of Kapus, 
taking with them some food and gingelly {Sesamtim) oil, 
proceed in procession to the house of a Tsakala, in order 
to obtain from him ^ framework made of bamboo or 
sticks, over which cotton threads (dhornam) are wound, 
and the Ganga idol, which is kept in his custody. The 
food is presented to him, and some rice poured into his 
cloth. Receiving these things, he says that he cannot 
find the dhornam and idol without a torch-light, and 
demands gingelly oil. This is given to him, and the 
Kapus return with the Tsakala carrying the dhornam 
and idol to the marriage house. The Tsakala is asked 
to tie the dhornam to the pandal (marriage booth) or roof 
of the house, and he demands some paddy (unhusked 
rice) which is heaped up on the ground. Standing 
thereon, he lies the dhornam. At a Panta Kapu wed- 
ding, the Ganga idol, together with a goat and kavadi 
(bamboo pole), with baskets of rice, cakes, betel leaves 
and areca nuts, is carried in procession to a pond or 
temple. The washerman, dressed up as a woman, heads 
the procession, and keeps on dancing and singing till 
the destination is reached. At the conclusion of the 
ceremonial, he takes charge of the idol, and goes his 
way. Among the Panta Reddis of the Tamil country. 
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the idol ih taken in [)r(»ces.sion b) tiie wamerman, who 
goes locncry Roldi house, and rfeei\'ps a j-re ent fif 
money. At a wedding among the fdigas (Telugu 
toddy-drawers), the brother of the brid(.* is fantastically 
dressed, with margosa (yl/cV/rt Azadirachla) leaves in 
his turban, and carries a bow and airow. This kf»d:in‘''j 
(buffoon) is conducted in procession to the temple b\ a 
few married women, and made to walk overclot]>. spread 
on the ground by the village washerman. The cloth 
worn by a Kapu girl at the time of her first immstrua! 
ceremony is the perrpiisite of tlie washerwoman. 

The tribal deity of the T.sa.kalas is IMadivrdaj ya, in 
whose honour a feast, called Mailar or Mailar Pandaca. 
is held in January immediately after the Pongal festival. 
Small models of pots, slabs of stone such as are used for 
beating the wet clothes on, and f)ther articles used in 
their work, are made in rice and Hour paste?. After 
they have been worshipped, fruits. cof)ked vegetables, 
etc., are offered, and a sheep (w goat is .sacrificed. 
Some of its blood is mi.xed with the food, of which 
a little is sprinkled over the pots, stones, etc., used 
during washing operations. If this ceremonial was not 
observed, it is believed that the clothc.s, when boiling 
in the water pot, would catch fire, and be ruined. I'he 
festival, which is not observed by the Desa and Golkcjnda 
Tsakalas, lasts for five or seven days, and is a time of 
holiday. 

At the first menstrual ceremony, the maternrd uncle 
of the girl has to erect a hut made f)f seven different 
kinds of sticks, of which one must be from a SVrjr/^uos 
Nux-vomica tree. The details of the marriage ceremony 
are very similar to those of the Balijas and Kammas. 
The distribution of pan-supfiri, and the tying of the dhor- 
nam to the pandal must be carried out by an assistant 
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headman called Gatamdar. On the last day, a goat or 
sheep is sacrificed to the marriage pots. Liberal potations 
of toddy are given to those who attend the wedding. 

The Tsakalas have a caste beggar called Mailari, or 
Patam, because he carries a brass plate (patam) with the 
figure of a deity engraved on it. He is said to be a 
Lingayat. 

Tsalla or Challa (butter-milk).— An exogamous 
sept of Mala. 

Tsanda or Chanda (tax or subscription). — An 
exogamous sept of Kamma and Medara. 

Tulabharam.— In his description of the Tula- 
bharam or Tulapurushadanam ceremony performed by 
the Maharajas of Travancore, Mr. Shungoony Menon 
explains that the latter word is a compound of three 
Sanskrit words, tula (scales), purusha (man), and danam 
(gift, particularly of a religious character). And he 
gives the following description of the ceremonial, for 
the performance of which a Tulamandapam is erected, 
whei-ein the scales are set up, and the weighing and other 
rites performed. On the eighth day “after worshipping 
and making offerings, the Maharaja proceeds to the 
Tulamandapam, where, in the south-east corner, he is 
sprinkled with punyaham water. Then he goes to the 
side room, where the ‘nine grains’ are sown in silver 
flower pots, where the acharya anoints him with nine 
fresh-water kalasas. Thence the Maharaja retires to the 
palace, changes clothes, wears certain jewels specially 
made for the occasion, and, holding the State sword 
in his right hand and the State shield in his left, he 
proceeds to the pagoda ; and, having presented a bull 
elephant at the foot of the great golden flagstaff, and 


* History of Travancore, 1878. 
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silks, gold coins, jewels and other rich ofiVrings in the 
interior, he walks round by the Srvaiir.andapam. and 
re-enters the Tulamandapam. He walks thiice round 
the scales, prostrates himself befoi e it, bf)Ws before the 
priests and elderly relatives, and obtains their s.inction 
to perform the* Tulapurushadanani. lie then mounts 
the western scale, holding Yama's and .Suiaas piatimas 
in his right and left hand !cs[jectivc‘ly. lie .sits facing 
to the east on a circular hca\y plank cut out of 
jack-wood {Aiiocarpns and cov<‘red with 

silk. He rc[)cats mantras f’pra\er.s) in thi.s jjositiun. 
The opposite or eastern scale then receives the gold, 
both coined and in ingot.s, till it not only attains cfjuality 
but touches the ground, and the scale ocnij-ierl ])y the 
Maharaja rises high. The Maharaja then comes down, 
and, sitting facing to the east, places the gold, the 
Tulupurusha pratima and other pratimas, with flowers, 
sandal paste, etc., in a basin of w.aler, and, meditating 
on Brahma or the Supreme Being, he offers the contents 
to Brahmans gencrically." Of the gold placed in the 
scale, one-fourth is divided among tlie priest.s who con- 
duct the ceremony, and the remaining three-fourths 
are distributed among Brahmans. For use in connec- 
tion with the ceremony, gold coins, called tulabh.ara 
kasu, are specially struck. 'I'hcy bear on one side the 
MalayMam legend Sri I’admanabha, and on the other a 
chank shell. 

In connection with the tulablutram ceremony as per- 
formed at the temple of Killi, the goddess of cholera and 
small-pox at Cranganorc in the Cochin Stale, Mr. T. K. 
Gopal Panikkar wwites as folic jws.* “ When a man is 
taken ill of any infectious disease, his rekitions generally 


* Malabar and its Folk, Madras, X900, 
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pra> to this goddess for his recovery, solemnly cove- 
nanting to perform what goes by the name of a thula- 
bharam ceremony. The process consists in placing the 
patient in one of the scale-pans of a huge balance, and 
weighing him against gold or more generally pepper 
(and sometimes other substances as well) deposited in 
the other scale-pan. Then this weight of the substance 
is offered to the goddess. This is to be performed 
right in front of the goddess in the temple yard.” 

In connection with weighing ceremonies, it may be 
noted that, at Mulki in South Canara, there is a temple 
of Venkateswara, which is maintained by Konkani 
Brahmans. .A. Konkani Brahman, who is attached to 
the temple, becomes inspired almost daily between 10 
and I T A.M. immediately after puja (worship), and people 
consult him. Some time ago, a rich merchant (a Baniya 
from Gujarat) consulted the inspired man (Darsana) as 
to what steps should be taken to enable his wife to be 
safely delivered. The Darsana told him to take a vow 
that he would present to the god of the temple silver, 
sugar-candy, and date fruits, equal in weight to that of 
his wife. This he did, and his w'ife was delivered of a 
male child. The cost of the ceremonial is said to have 
been five thousand rupees. 

Tuiabina.— -The Tulabinas are a class of cotton- 
cleaners, who arc scattered over the Ganjam district, and 
said to be more numerous in Cuttack. It is suggested 
that the name is derived from tula, the beam of a 
balance, and bina (or vina) a stringed musical instrument. 
The apparatus used by them in cleaning cotton, which 
bears a fanciful resemblance to a vina, is suspended by a 
rope so that it is properly balanced, and the gut-string 
thereof struck with a dumb-bell shaped implement, to 
set it vibrating. 
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Tulasi sacrofl basil). — A sub- 

division of Velama. and ti^dlra of Komati. Tho tulsi 
plant is planted in Hindu houses and worshipped by 
women, and the wood is made into beads fi>r rtwaries. 

Tulukkar (Turks). — A Tamil name sometimev. 
applied to Muhammadans. 

Tuiuva. — Tulu, d'uluva, or Tuluvan occurs a.s the 
name of a sub-division of the Tamil VcHalas, and (jf the 
Afrasas, Billavas, GaiKlts, Kumbaras, and oilier d;i.sses 
in South Canara. The equivalent 'rulumar i.s rean'detl 
as a sub-caste of Alavilan, which speak.s 'ruin. 

Concern in;.( the Tuiuva VelUlas, Mr. H. .\. .Stuart 
writes * that the.se arc immigrants from the d'niu country, 
a part of the modern district of .South Canara. Mr. 
Nelson is of opinion that these are the (original VTdIalas, 
who were invited to Tondamandalam after its conquest 
by the Chola king Adondai Chakravarti.f 

Tunnaran (tailor). — An occupational sub-division 
of Nayar. 

Tupakala.-— TupMcala or Tupaki (gun) has been 
recorded as an e.Kogamous He[)t of Balija, Kavarai, and 
Yanadi. 

Turaka.—Recorded as a sept (jf Kuruba. ft is 
further a Telugu name sometimes a[)plied to xMuham- 
madans. 'Fhcre is also a thief class, known as Bhattu 
Turaka. {See Bhatrazu.) 

Turiivalar.—Recorded in tiie Salem Manual as a 
caste name, by which some of the VTdanscall themselve.s. 
“ The 'i'uruvalar are distinguished as the Ivattu- 
kudugirajati, a name derived from a custom among 
them which authorizes informal Unniiorary matrimouia! 
arrangements." 


♦ Madras Census i$9r 
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Udasi.— A few members of this Central India sect of 
religious mendicants and devotees have been returned at 
times of census. It is said to have been founded three 
hundred years ago by one Gopaldas. 

Udaiya.—Udaiya, meaninglord, is the title of many 
well-to-do Lingayats and of some Jains, and Udaiya or 
Wodeiyar occurs as the name of a Lingayat sub-division 
of the Badagas of the Niligiri hills. The Maharajas of 
Mysore belong to the Wodeiyar dynasty, which was 
re.stored after the Muhammadan usurpation of Haidar 
Ali and Tipu Sultan. The name of the present Maharaja 
is Sri Krishna Raja Wodeiyar Bahadur. 

Udaiyan. — It is noted in the Madras Census Report, 
1891, that ‘‘ the four Tamil castes Nattaman, Malaiman, 
Sudarman (or Suruthiman), and Udaiyan are closely 
connected. The last is probably a title rather than a 
caste, and is the usual agnomen of the Nattamans, 
Malaimans, and Sudarmans, as also of the potter caste 
(Kusavan). Nattaman means a man of the plains, 
Malaiman a man of the hills, and Sudarman one who 
does good, a hero. Nattampadi is another form of 
Nattaman. Tradition traces the descent of the three 
castes from a certain Deva Raja, a Chera king, who had 
three wives, by each of whom he had a son, and these 
were the ancestors of the three castes. There are other 
stories, but all agree in ascribing the origin of the castes 
to a single progenitor of the Chera dynasty. It seems 
probable that they are descendants of the Vedar soldiers 
of the Kongu country, who were induced to settle in the 
eastern districts of the Chera kingdom. Additional 
evidence of the important position they once held is 
afforded by the titles Pandariyar, Pandarattar (custodians 
of the treasury), which some of them still use. Some of 
them again are locally styled Poligars (Palayakkaran) by 
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the ordinary ryot^;. and l!io title Kaval; r is not 
infrequent." 

In anotenn the Udaiyans, MaLuyam.-lns, Xattamuns, 
and Sudarmans uf the Ti ichinopoly district, Mr. 1*'. R. 
Hemin.LTway writ's as inlhms. in thfi 

Census Re] oit, iqoi, they are shown as scy.irate castes, 
in this district they .are endoLtanKais '^u!;-dii isiona 
of one and the same caste, namely iIk; L''d.ii)fins. 'i’he 
three sub-di\iaons arc unanimous in s;e:nq that they 
are the derrendantsr.f the three I'ar.dyan f ';-ter-d.u;;_;i;ters 
of the poetes.; Aiivaiy.'ir, all of whoni hecanv the wives 
of the kinq of 'Firukkoyilnr in South j\rroi, a certain 
D.iivika, \Uin was w.'irned that onI\ hs man )int» the.se 
women could he s;ivc his family from di.saster. 'fhe 
Chola, Pfindya, and Cheni kinqs wt-ro present at the 
wedclinq, and, (sn their blcssinq the brideoniom .and his 
brides, they were themselves bk'ssed In the poetess, to 
whmn the Chera kingdom owes its unfailinq- rain, the 
Chola country its nee fields, and the IVmdyan realm its 
cotton. The poorness of the last ble.isinq m dm- to the 
fact that the Pandj-a kin'q was slow to offer his quod 
wishes. The three sub-divisions eat together, and 
recognise the tie of a common descent, but do not 
intermarry. The section called Ariscikkara Nattanian is 
looked down upon by tlie re.si, and may not intermarry 
with any of them. All have vvell-delined e.vogamous 
sub-di\'isions, called kanis, dcri\ed tn>m places where 
their different ancc'stors are supjjosed to have lived, 
Kolattur, Kannanur, Arijaliir. 'i'he Ihl.iiyans put on 
sacred thrc'acls at marriages and funerals, and .some c)f 
them have recently begun to weai them always. They 
arc generally cultivators, and. with the exception of the 
Sudarmans, who are supposed to have a turn for crime, 
are law-abiding citizen.s. One section of the Sudarmans, 
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the Muppans of Kapistalam in Tanjore, have a bad 
reputation for criminality. A curious practice is that, 
before arranging a marriage, It is customary for the bride’s 
party to go to the bridegroom’s house, to dine with him, 
and test his health by seeing how much he can eat. 
They allow a boy, whose suit for the hand of a girl within 
certain degrees of relationship is refused by her parents, 
to marry the girl, notwithstanding, by tying a tali 
(marriage emblem) round her neck. They also permit 
the betrothal of infants, the form observed being to pre- 
sent the child with a new cloth and a mat, and to apply 
sacred ashes to its forehead. At their funerals, the 
mourning party has to chew some rice and spit it out on 
the return from the burning-ground, and, on the sixteenth 
day, the widow is made to worship a light, and to touch 
a salt pot. The Nattaman women do not, as a rule, 
cover their breasts. The lobes of their ears are very 
distended, and they tattoo their chins and cheeks in the 
Paraiyan fashion. This is supposed to be in recollection 
of their origin. The Malaiyaman women wear their tali 
on a golden wire instead of on a thread.” 

“The Udaiyans,” Mr. Francis wnites,* are a caste, 
which is specially numerous in South Arcot. Most of 
them are cultivators, and in Kallakurchi many are also 
money-lenders on a large scale. They adopt numerous 
different titles in an indiscriminate way, and four brothers 
have been known to call themselves respectively Nayak, 
Pillai, Mudali, and Udaiyan. They have three sub- 
divisions — Malaiyaman, Nattaman, and Sudarman — 
which all admit that they are descended from one 
common stock, wall usually dine together, but do not 
intermarry. Some of the caste, however, are now turning 


* Gsizetteer of the South Arcot clistiict. 
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vegetari ins, and these will nni only not f*al ivtli the 
others, but uiK not h*r tho*ir nviny tiioin. lliry flu 
not, !ievf‘rihf^h'-.s, obs’ca to their son- liking brid/‘s from 
the i!K*:»t-t*aiia;4 rio^l trias |;rtj\iih* ,in inti H’siiny, 

h sfiial!, iiKsi ‘H' .o oF o 1 bis ( ^ ' nivo" *ntnr pr^fOti'^e 

o! liyperoaniy. In ail ^uc'rr’oi' inutUes of the 

tliref‘ siib-divisinns are SiKlirnia.is an* inconi- 

moil ill this aofl ai'o ‘Aaod tu be i;Sbrb\ fMimd in 

I'richinep^il} airi 'fatij' iO*. l'da*\ mis ‘-av that ll'>e 

three enuip; art,* iIk* do.aienilinls >4 u l^iny wlie once 
nilerl at 'rirakkoyilnr, tliO !not of uhs*ni die iduv 

purl of his faih(c'’s ro!intr\, and so \\a'- ic/ae-I kLaUiya- 
man; llie ib(‘ level tract*-, ula'nie his name 

Nallanian, ail'! the tlerd the si iiov.r of t!te fiinif}, 
and !r‘carnefi in liie hob !> mki (s^'utis), am* was tMlkal 
Sudarnian. fMaimie- ai'e the (mso* fisaii wlirli 

were drawn some tb tin* kavalya^s (watchmen) who, in 
pre-British cli\ s, w(‘re appointed to yerlbr'n police duties, 
anil keep the* c-ainlry clea^* of ihieu s ; aa:l some of the 
descendainls of i!k*sc nieip who known to their 
neiolibuurs a- poli^^ars, ami still have C’Cioderalih^ local 
influence, air e\rn now to he nif i \\iJi. The conneiiion 
of themnembers th' iiie cest' wit!i liie Vepfir (criminal) 
Faiviyans, wlv*r!i i> of counc^ C' nfuit d to thf^ k*.ss 
reputabli* s^'cil'^ns iunejv4 there ‘•‘C nw to have had iis 
oriy'in in the ti.i}swl;er then ui-re spil h-ad Livalg'ars, 
anil th(*se Panaiyans wvtc tlacr iet’}arie ciitnisied^ 
under their i)nleis, with p«dire dutle^v in the iliflererii 
villages. It now consists in actin;4 a*; laaadvers ofllie 
property thest* people steal, and w paa^lcalinp them in 
diverse ways findiny; and fei^ino a vakd (law pleader) 
for their d(*f(*iK:(% for Instance- whon they are in irohldc 
with the police. It is commonly declared that their 
relations arc sometimes of a closer nature, and that the 

fiu-H 
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wives of Veppur Paraiyans who are in enforced retire- 
ment are cared for by the Udaiyans. To this is popularly 
attributed the undoubted fact that these Paraiyans are 
often much fairer in complexion than other members of 
that caste.” 

The village of Mangalam in the South Arcot district 
is “ chiefly interesting on account of its being the only 
village in the district where buffalo sacrifices on any 
scale are still regularly made. Buffaloes are dedicated 
to the Kali shrine in Mangalam even by persons in 
the Salem, Tanjore and Trichinopoly districts, and the 
village is commonly known as Maduvetti Mangalam, or 
buffalo-sacrificing Mangalam. When a man or any of 
his belongings gets seriously sick, he consecrates an 
animal to this shrine, and, if the illness ends favourably, 
it is sent to its fate at the temple on the date of the 
annual sacrifice (May -June). When the buffalo is 
dedicated, a piece of saffron-coloured cloth, in which is 
placed some small coin and a cadjan (palm) leaf con- 
taining an announcement of the dedication, is tied to 
its horns, and it is allowed to roam wherever it likes 
through the fields. On the day of the sacrifice, fourteen 
of the best of the animals which have been dedicated and 
brought to the temple are selected, and seven of them 
are lied to an equal number of stone posts in front of 
the goddess’ shrine. The puiari (priest), who is an 
Udaiyan by caste, then walks down the line, and beheads 
them one after the other. The goddess is next taken 
round on a car, and, on her return to the temple, the 
other seven buffaloes are similarly killed. The animals 
which are not selected are sold, and the proceeds paid 
into the temple treasury. There are two images in 
the temple, one of Kali, and the other, which is placed 
at the back of the shrine, of Mangalayachi. The 
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latter gftrWess does not approve of animal sacrifices, 
and, while the above ceremonies are proceeding, a 
blanket is hung in front of her so that she may not 
see them." ' 

It is noted by Bisho{» Whitehead that, a few years 
ago, an untoward event occurred in conntxtion witli a 
Pidari festival at a village in the Trichinopoly district. 
“ The festival h.ad commenced, and the pujfiri had tied 
the kapu (cord dyed with turmeric) (jn his wri.st, when a 
dispute aro.se between the trustees of the shrine, vthich 
cau.sed the festival to be stopjied. The dispute could 
not be settled, and the festiviil was suspended for three 
years, and, during .all that time, there could be no 
marriages among tlie Udaya caste, while the poor pujari, 
with the kapu on his wrist, had to remain the whole of 
the three years in the temple, not <laring to go out lest 
Pidari in her wrath should slay him." 

It is recorded, in the Madras Census Report, 1901, 
that *' the Nattamans say they originally settled in South 
Arcot, and then spread to Tanjoreand Trichinopoly, and 
finally to Madura, and this theemy is supported by the 
fact that they have fifteen exagamoussub-divasions called 
kanis or fields, which are all named after villages {ejj., 
Ariyalur, Puththur) in the first three of these districts. 
A man has a right to marry the daughter of his father’s 
sister, and, if she is given to another man, the father’s 
sister has to return to her father or brother the dowry 
which she received at the time of Iter marriage, and this 
is given to the man who had the claim upon the girl. 
The same custom occurs among the Kuravans and the 
Kalians. The eldest son in each family has to be named 
after the god of the village which gives its name to the 
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kani or sept to which the family belongs, and the child 
is usually taken to that village to be named. Marriage 
is infant or adult. Widow marriage is forbidden. 
Brahmans are employed for ceremonies, but these are 
not received on terms of equality b}' other Brahmans. 
Both cremation and burial are practised. V ellalas will 
eat with Nattamans. The caste title is Udaiyan.” 
Another title is Nayinar, which is also used by Pallis and 
Jains. There is a proverb “ Nattumuththinal Nayinar ”, 
i.e., when the Nattaman ripens, he is a Nayinar. At 
the census, 1901, some Nattamans returned themselves 
as Natramiludaiyan, meaning the repository of chaste 
Tamil ; and Ur-Udaiyan (lord of a village) was given as 
their caste name. Nattaman also occurs as a sub- 
division of the Pallis. 

Under the name Nattamadi, the Nattamans are 
described in the Tanjore Manual as “ peasant population. 
Some are ryotwari land-holders in their own right and 
possess large estates. The word is derived from nattam, 
village, and is used in three forms, Nattamakkal, Nat- 
tamar, and Nattamadi. A considerable proportion are 
converts to the Roman Catholic religion, and, in the 
neighbourhood of Vallam, there are very few who profess 
any other faith.” In the Madura Manual, the Nattamba- 
diyans are further described as being ‘‘ usually respectable 
cultivators. They are said to have emigrated into the 
Madura country not more than about eight years ago. 
They are an interesting class of Tamils, inasmuch as very 
many of them have adopted the Roman Catholic faith 
under the leadership of the Jesuit missionaries. They 
are said to be a fine race physically ; finer even than the 
Vellalans. They are also called Udaiyans, and tradition 
says that they came from the Toreiyur nadu or district 
in Tanjore, from a village called Udeiyapaleiyam. They 
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ure chielly in thc ^rcat and c citrast 

iavour.'ibh' uiiii ilic M uvu ms, ixdiv; V'(;ry 'inl'-il}, 
and indui-lritnis ’’ 

I am infonncai that XaLlaman unnicji wili dn cooiy 
work and carry foud im' iKcii luibbands wiicn ..t uork in 
the fields, but that ALd dni.in uomcn will not do io. 

The Sud;'.nnani aio described, in the Aiadras Ceusds 
Report, ipui, a?. “ cuitTMtors chieily fniind in ih'- districts 
of 'i’anjore and I'ric ninopol)-. They are imitatiiitt the 
Brahmans an.i Ve’.i,da-i in their social customs, -iiid some 
ol them ha\c left orf(;a!.'n;y ni<‘al, willi the idea of rai-,in^ 
themselves in General (atim.ition ; but tliey nevertheless 
eat in the houses of Kalians and hiaiyaus. Their title 
is Aluppan.” Some Sudarnians, i am told, have become 
At(amudaiyans. 

Uddari.-~A synonym for the vdki'^e ’la'iyari. 

Uddu (/’/vosw/z's J/'/ZiS’iz). — An cxoi^amous sept ot 
Kappiliyan. 

Udhdhandra. — A title conferred by Z.uniivlars on 
some Kurumos, 

Uduma.— Uduma or Udumaia, nieaiiitn^ the li>.ard 
Varauits, has been recorded as <ui e,\o_<^amous sept of 
Boya, Kapu, I'ottiyan, and Wimldi. 

Ugrani.— A villacte servant in South Canara, 
appointed to watch the store rooms layran.i), the 
village granary, treasury, or bhula-sthana. In Kjo;, the 
poweis of village policem.ui weo' conlene'i on im; 
Ugrfini, \sho now wears a bra*.s badge (in his arm, with 
the words Village Police in tin' v'crnacular engraved on 
it. It is the duty of the ligriini to report the following 
to the village magistrate : — 

1, The commis.sion of grave crimes, such as theft, 
house-breaking, robbeiy, dacoity, accidental deaths, 
suicides, etc. 
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2. The existence of disputes in connection with 
landed property, likely to give occasion to any fight or 
rioting. 

3. The arrival of Fakirs, Bairagis, or other 
strangers in the village. 

4. The arrival or residence in the village of any 
person whom the villagers suspect to be a bad character. 

5. The commission of mischief in respect of any 
public property, such as roads, road avenues, bridges, 
cattle pounds. Government trees on unreserved lands, etc. 

Uliyakaran.~A synonym, denoting menial servant, 
of Parivaram. 

Ulladan. —It is recorded, in the Travancore Census 
Report, 1901, that “the Ullatans and Nayatis are found 
in the low country, as well as on the hills. At a remote 
period, certain Ullata families from the plains settled 
themselves at Talpurakkotta near Sabarimala, and even 
to-day pilgrims to Sabarimala consider this place as 
sacred. In the low country, the offerings to the same 
deities as the Ullatans worship are offered by the VMans. 
Hence the Ullatans were called by them Kochchuvalans. 
The place near Sabarimala where they once dwelt is 
known as Kochuvalakkuti, or the cottage of the Koch- 
chuvalan. Most of these Ullatans have left this place 
for fear of wild beasts, and are now straying in the woods 
with no fixed abode. It is said that they are the 
descendants from a Nambutiri woman, who, on being 
proclaimed an outcast, said Ullatana, meaning that (the 
offence for which she was ostracised) is true. [Accord- 
ing to another derivation, the name is derived from ull, 
within, and otunnu, runs, and means one who runs away 
into the forest at the sight of a member of any of the 
higher castes.] They are good hunters, and experts in 
the collection of wax and other forest produce. A 
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curious marriage custom, jirevaicnt among them, is thus 
related by Dr. Da\. ‘ A large round btiililing is made 
of leaves, and inside this the bride is ensconced. All the 
eligible yf)ung men of the village* then as'-cmbli'. and 
form a ring round this hut. At a short distance .sits the 
girl's father or the near'-st male relative with tcm-lrmi in 
his hands, and a few more musical instruments complete 
the scene. Presently the music begins. The young 
men, each armed witha bamboo, commence dancitig round 
the hut, into which each (jf them thrusts his stick. This 
continues about an hour, when the owner of ^vhichc;ver 
bamboo she seizes becomes the fortunate husband of the 
concealed bride. A feast then follows.'' They subsist 
chiefly on fruits, wild yams, and otha* furc.sl products, 
and eke out a wretched existence. When armed with 
guns, they make e.xcellcnt sportsmen." 

It is noted by the Rev. S. IMateerf that the Ulladans 
“subsist chielly on wild sams, arrowroot, and other 
esculents, which they find in the jungle, and for the 
grubbing up of w hich they are generally armed with a 
long pointed staff. The) also further enjoy the fruits of 
the chase, and arc adepts in the use of the bow and 
arrow. The arrow they use has an iron spcar-liead, and 
an Ulladan has been known to cut a wriggling cobra in 
half at the first .shot. They were claimed as the {iropeity 
of celebrated hill temples, or great proprietors, who 
exacted service of them, and sometimes sold their .servuces 
to Nairs, Syrians, and others. A few LTladans in the 
low countiy say they or their fathers were stolen in 
childhood, and brought down as slaves." 

At Kottayam in Travancorc, I came across a jiarty 
of Ulladans carrying cross-bows. These were said to be 


* C/. Nayadi. 
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used fur catching fish in rivers, lagoons, and tanks. The 
arrow is between two and three feet in length, and has 
an iron hook at one end. Attached to it is a thin but 
strong string, one end of which is tied to the hook, while 
the other end passes through a small hole in the wooden 
part of the arrow, and is fastened to the cross-bar of the 
bow. This string is about thirty feet in length, and 
serves not only to drag the captured fish out of the water, 
and land it, but also to prevent the arrow from being 
lust. The origin of the cross-bow, which I have not 
found in the possession of any other tribe, puzzled me 
until the word Firing! was mentioned in connection with 
it. The use of this word would seem to indicate that the 
cross-bow is a survival from the days of the Portuguese 
on the west coast, Firingi (a Frank) or Parangi being 
used by Natives for European or Portuguese. 

For the following note on the Ulladans of the Cochin 
Slate, I am indebted to Mr. L. K. Anantha Krishna 
Iyer. “ Their huts are situated in the forest of the plains, 
by the side of paddy (rice) Hats, or in cocoanut gardens 
remote from those of the members of the higher castes. 
Only Christian Moplahs arc found in the neighbourhood. 
Their huts are erected on short bamboo posts, the roof 
and four sides of which are covered with plaited cocoanut 
leaves. A bamboo framework, of the same leaves, serves 
the purpose of a door. A few plaited cocoanut leaves, 
and a mat of their own weaving, form the only furniture, 
and serve as beds for them at night. Their vessels in 
domestic use consist of a few earthen pots for cooking 
and keeping water in, and a few shallow earthen dishes, 
from which they drink water, and take their food. Some 
large pieces of the bark of the areca palm, containing 
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salt, chillies, etc., were also seen by me. What little 
they [)Os.scss as food and clothing is placed in .small 
baskets suspended from the framework of the roof by 
means of wooden hooks. 

“The caste assembly consists of the elderly members 
of thecaste. There is a headman, who is called Muppan, 
and he has an assi.stant who is known as Ponainban. 
The headman has to ]iresidc at all marriage and funeral 
ceremonies, and to decide all disputes connected with the 
caste. The caste assembly meets chiclly to deal with 
cases of immorality. The guilty parties are sum.moned 
before the .issembly. d'he headman, who presides, 
inquires into the matte*!', and, in the event of the accused 
parties confessing their guilt, they are taken before If is 
hlighnr %s the Raja, who is informed of the cii'cumf.tances. 
The male culprit is sometimes beaten or fined. The 
woman is given some water or the milk of a green 
cocoanut, and this is siqiposed to set her free from all sin. 
When a fine is imjxised, it is sometimes spent on the 
purchase of toddy, which is sliared among the castemen 
present, d'hc headman gets a few pulhans (Cochin 
coins) for his trouble. 

“ In religion, the UlkVLuis are pure animists or deinun 
worshippers. All cases of sickness, and other calamities, 
are attributed to the malignant iniluence of demons, 
whom it is necessary to propitiate. I’hey worshiji 
Kappirl, Thikutti, and Chathan, all of whom are repre 
seated by a few stones placed under a thatched roof 
called kottil. Offerings of rice ilour, sheep, fowls, toddy, 
rice, cocoanuts and jilantains, arc given on Fridays in 
the month of Kanni (Scptember-Octobcr). One of tlic 
castemen acts as Velichapad (oracle), and speaks as if by 
inspiration. He also casts out demons from the bodies 
of women who are believed to be inllucnced by them, 
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When he resumes his former self, he takes half the 
offerings to himself, allowing the other half for dis- 
tribution among the bystanders. They also worship 
the s])irits of the departed members of their families, 
who, they think, sometimes appear to them in dreams, 
and ask them for whatever they want. They believe 
that, in the event of their neglecting to give what is 
asked, these spirits will cause serious calamity to their 
family. 

“ The Ulladans generally bury their dead in special 
places called chotala, but some of them bury the corpse 
a few yards away from their huts. The young are buried 
deep in the ground, while the old ones are buried not so 
deep. The dead body is placed on a new piece of cloth 
spread on a bamboo bier, which is carried by the relatives 
to the grave-yard. The castemen of the neighbourhood, 
including the relations and friends of the deceased, 
accompany the bier to the burial-ground, and return 
home after bathing. The members of the family fast 
for the night. They observe pollution for fifteen days, 
and, on the morning of the sixteenth day, the Thalippan 
(barber priest) comes and cleans the huts and its sur- 
rounding, and sprinkles cow-dung mixed with water on 
the members of the family as they return from bathing, 
in order that they may be freed from pollution. They 
entertain their castemen on that day. It is a custom 
among the Ulladans, Pulayas, and other low classes, 
that, when they are invited to a feast, they bring with 
them some rice, curry stuffs, toddy, or a few annas to 
meet the expenses of the feast. Very often the above 
articles are obtained as a gift from the charitably disposed 
members of the higher castes. At the end of the year, 
a similar feast is given to the castemen. Among the 
Ulladans, the nephew is the chief mourner, for he usually 
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succeeds to the property of the dead, and proves his 
right of ownership by acting as the chief mourner. 

“ The Ulladans on the sca-coast nrake boats, ant! cut 
timber. Their brethren in the interior maher hone\'. 
and collect minor forest produce, and sell it to ctmtrac- 
tors. During the agricultural season, they engage in 
every kind of agricultural work, such a?- ploughing, 
sowing, transplanting, reaping, etc. They also graze 
the cattle (jf the farmers. They get a few annas worth 
of paddy (unhusked rice) for their labour. Ida- most of 
the months in the year they are in a half-starving condi- 
tion, and resort to eating wild roots, and animals, which 
they can get hold of (r.g., rats, tortoi.scs, fish, or croco- 
diles). They know where rats arc to be found, 'fhey 
thrust a long stick into their holes, moving it so \ iolently 
as to kill them there, or forcing them to come out, when 
they catch and kill them. Very often in the rural parts, 
both men and women arc found with long poles ready to 
be thrust into any holes there may be by the side of a 
fence, or w'hcre bamboos are growing luxuriantly. They 
also catch crocodiles. They place the carcase of a fowi 
sheep, or other animal, on the bank of a canal, or by the 
side of a tank where crocodiles are to be found. Into it 
is thrust a pointed piece of iron, fastened to a kmg cord. 
When a crocodile comes out of the water to eat it, or 
tries to get away with it, the piece of iron is fi.xed firmly 
into its mouth, upon w'hich the Ulladans, \\ lio are watch- 
ing, approach and kill it with their clubs and knives. 
They catch fish by means of bait, and by jxMsoning the 
water. They are also very skilful in spearing fish .sw'im- 
ming near the surface. They are more trackers of game 
than hunters, and veiy often accompany Moplahs, who 
go out hunting to provide themselves with meat of all 
kinds for feasts during their weddings. The Ulladans 



are cngag-ed only as beaters. For this service, they are 
'^iven meals during the wedding, in addition to three 
annas worth of paddy for each beater. They are armed 
with clubs, and seldom go with dogs, fearing that they 
may drive away the game. When any animal is killed 
ill hunting, the right side of the back of the animal goes 
to the Government. It is given to the Forest Officer, 
who auctions it, and the money obtained is sent to the 
taluk treasury. 'Fhe left side of the back goes to the 
member of the party who shoots the animal. He also 
gets the face with the tongue. The headman among 
tlic Ulladans also gets a share. The remainder of the 
carcase is equally divided among the members who have 
formed the [)arty. Should any dispute arise regarding 
the division of the game, the man who shoots the animal 
is entrusted with the settlement of the dispute, and his 
decision is final. In cases where the hunting party is 
organised by the Moplahs, the Ulladans get wages and 
meals for their trouble. In places where elephant pits are 
dug, hunting is forbidden. 

“ As regards their social status, the Ulladans, like 
the NayAdis, form the Chandalas of the plains. Their 
approach to within a radius of sixty-four feet pollutes 
Brahmans, and all higher castes, including the Sudras 
(Nciyars). The Ulladans cannot walk along the public 
roads, or come to the bazaais. Kor can they approach 
the piccincts of any town or ioc.ility where the members 
of higher castes reside. The Pulayas and Parayms pro- 
fess to be polluted by them. It is curious to note that 
the Ullada women consider it degrading to go to work 
like the Pulaya woman. They say that their husbands 
have to provide for them.” 

Ulli {onions or garlic). — A sub-division of the Tigala 
market-gardeners. The equivalent Ulllpoyala occurs as 
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an cxogamous sept of Golla, and Ulligacldaas a sept of 
Boyaand Korava. 

Ulumban. — It is recorded in the Gazetlecr of 
Malabar that “ an endogamous sub-caste (ctf \ayars) of 
foreign origin are the Ulumbans <»r cowherd:-. .Acer, riling 
to one tradition, tlii'y were originally iininigrants from 
Dvaraka (Guzerat). Their original nccu[>atiun still sur- 
vives in the privileges of supplying ghee (clarified butter) 
for the abhishegam nr libation at the great annual fe.siival 
at the jungle shrine of Kottiyur, and of supplying butter- 
milk to the Tiruvangad teinjile at Teilichenw. which are 
exercised by families of this caste ; and in the general 
privilege of offering milk in any temple without previous 
ablution.” 

Uluvala (seeds of horse-gram ; Ihlicim l/i/loriis ). — 
An exogamous sept of Duya and jogi. 

Ungara.— Ungara and Ungarala, meaning rings, 
have been recorded as exogamous septs of Balija and 
Kuruba. 

Unittiri. — Unitliri, or Unyatiri, meaning, it is said, 
venerable boy, has been recorded as a sub-division of 
Samantam. Unnittan appears, in the Travancore Census 
Report, 1901, as a title of Nayars, and is said to be 
derived from unni, small, tan, a title of dignity. 

Unnekankana.— A .sub-division of Kurubas, who 
tie a woollen thread (umie kankana) round the wrist at 
times of marriage. 

Unni.— For the following note on tlie Unnis of 
Travancore, I am indebted to Mr. N. Subramani Aiyar. 
The word Unni, whatever its significance may have been 
of old, at present forms the common title of four castes 
of the Ambalava.si group, whose manners and custom 
differ considerably in their details. They are known, 
respectively, as Pushpakans, Brahmanis, Tiyattunnis, 
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and Nattu Pattars, their social precedence being in this 
order. Pushpakan comes from pushpa, which in Sans- 
krit means either a flower or menses. Brahmanis, more 
vulgarly known as Pappinis, are so named because they 
perform some of the priestly functions of the Brahmans 
for the Sudra population of Travancore. Tiyattunnis, 
also known as Taiyampatis in British Malabar, are so 
called from the peculiar religious service they perform 
in some Hindu temples. Nattu Pattars are also known 
as Pattar Unnis and Karappuram Unnis. Unni means 
a child, and is used as an honorific term to denote the 
male children of a Nambutiri’s household. The reason 
why these Ambalavasi castes came to be so called was 
that they were looked upon as more respectable than the 
Nayars, by whom the term must doubtless have been 
made use of at first. The Pushpakans are said to be 
divided into three classes, namely Pushpakans, Nambi- 
assans, and Puppallis. The first section live only as far 
south as Evur in Central Travancore, and are called 
Nambiyars in the noith. The Nambiyassans live in 
Cochin and North Travancore, rvhile the Puppallis 
are found only towards the south. There are no sub- 
divisions among the Brahmanis and Karappuramunnis. 
But the Tiyattunnis arc divided into two classes, namely 
the Tiyatinambiyans of the north, who are generally 
employed in the temples of Sastha, and Tiyattunnis 
proper, who perform a similar function in the shrines of 
Bhadrakali. Women are also known as Atovaramma- 
mar and Kovillammamar. 

Pushpakans are said to have arisen out of the 
union of a Brahman woman in her menses with her 
husband. Parasurama set them apart, and gave them 
the occupation of making garlands in the temples of 
Malabar. Though this derivation is given in the 
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Keralamahatmx'a, it may be mure easily believed that 
Pushj)akan ih derived from the ucciipatiun uf working 
in tlowcrs. PupyalH, at any rale, is thtif> derived, and, 
as Palli signifies anything sacred, the c.iitc name arose 
from the ucciipatiun ol piepnring garlands for deities. 
Nambiyassan>. called .also Nainbi\ars a:ul Xamhis, must 
have been, as also the Pujipallis and Ilrahmanis, one 
with the Pu-ihii,ikan.-<. In some places, Xanibiyassans 
are knravn to have kept gsmnasia and military 
training schools, d'he Brahman is must have undergone 
some degree of dcgiadation because of the religious 
sf)ngs which they ^ang during tlv* marriages of the 
Nayars, while those who did not take part therein 
became, avS it were, a ra-parate sept. AnotlH-r tradition, 
accounting for the origin of the caste, is that, as in 
primitive ages early marriages [)icvailed among the 
Malayala Brahmans, the famii) of the Nainhuiiri 
who first married his daughter alter puberty was 
excommunicated, and gave origin to the Pushpakas. 
This is untrue, as, in \ eilic tunes, adult marriage was the 
rule, and the Xambutiris in this respect have been 
knowm to follow a more primitive custom than the 
Brahmans of the east coast. 'I'he 'i'iyattunnis are said 
to be the descendants of ;i Bhuta or demos! directed by 
Siva to sing Mongs in praise of Bhadrakali, and .ippcase 
her anger after the murder of Darika. 'Phc}' must from 
the first have formed a distinct section rtf the Ambala- 
vasis. The Ivara[)puram Unnis art* supjiosed to have 
been elevated to theu' present status by (Iheraman 
Perumal, one of the rulers of anciimt Kerala, as, though 
belonging to the Sudra caste, they were obliged on one 
occasion to perform Rrahmanical service for him. Peru- 
mal is believed to have permitted them to take the title 
of Unni, and call themselves Pattar, by which name 
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East Coast Brahmans are known in Malabar. Thus they 
came to own the three names Nattu Pattar, Pattar Unni, 
and Karappuram Unni, Karappuram or Shertallay being 
tiic territory where the sept received the above-mentioned 
social elevation from their sovereign. Even now, many 
of them reside in the taluks ol Ambalapuzha and 
Shertallay. 

'Fhe house of a Pushpaka is variously known as 
pushpakam, pumatum, or padodakam, the last signifying 
a place where the water falls from the feet of the deity, 
on account of its close proximity to the temple, where 
the daily avocation of the Pushpaka lies. The houses 
of the Tiyattunnis and Nattu Pattars are only known 
by the name of bhavanam. As in the case of the 
Brahmans, the Pushpanis and Brahmanis cover their 
bodie.s with a piece of cloth, carry an umbrella, and are 
accompanied by Nayar servant-maids when they go 
out in i)ublic. The w'omen have one more fold in their 
dress than the Nambutiris. The neck ornament of 
women is the cherutali-kuttam, and the ear ornament 
the katila. Bell-metal bangles are worn round the 
wrists. Female Tiyattunnis and Nattu Pattars do not 
wear the last, and are generally unaccompanied by Nayar 
servant-maids when they go out. 

Pushpakans are believed to be the most fitting caste 
for the preparation of flower garlands to be used in 
temples. They also assist in the preparation of the 
materials for the daily offering. Nambiyassans were 
instructors in arms in days of old, and kalari or gymna- 
sia are owned by them even at the present day. Their 
punyaha, or purificatory ceremony after pollution, is per- 
formed by Pushpakans. Brahmani women sing religious 
songs on the occasion of marriage among all castes from 
Kshalriyas to Nayars. In Kumaranallur and other 
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r>h<iLfH\Mli slirinf's, womf'” w p'Tipl'n'cd to tiin;4‘ jiro'r.t'.a- 
tory SOD",', while tlv men make ^arhinds, sweep Ui(i llonr 
cf the innf;r oiurt-yanl .'uvl plinth, clean the temjjle 
vessels, and carry the lamp when im;it;es an; taken reairvl 
in pncessiiin. It is (inly the llrst of thesie temple scr- 
\;a‘S that the i’:ishpak:is (X*, and their wemen ntner '^n 
out to '.ino on marriage occadons. I'hc word Tiyaltu 
or Tevyatii 's saM to lx* a corruption of Daivamattu, or 
danciny to pl(‘as(*the (hdty. According to one tradition, 
they were degraded IVom Pushpakas for undertaking 
service in the teinplc.". In more orthodoN. times, tiyatUi 
could he pt-rfonned only in temples and Brahman houses, 
but now Slid ras also share the privileye of in\ 'liny the 
Tiyattunnis to their homes for this purjiose, thouyh the 
ceremony cannot be p(‘rformcd in their houses without a 
previous punyaha. d'he rit(‘ is extremely pojudar when 
epidemic disease prevails. fkina])ati and Bhadrakaliare, 
as a [ireliminary measure, worshipped, to the accompani- 
ment of musical instruments. .\s this has to be done in 
the noun, it is called iiciichappattu, or noon-day sony. 
In the evethny, an imayu; of Bliadrakfili is drawn on the 
ground with powders of llvt; colour.s, white, yellow, black, 
yrecn and red. At niyht, sonys an' suny in praise of 
that deity by the Tiyattunni and his followers. A mem- 
ber of the troU}ie llien {>lay!S the part of Bhadrakali in the 
.act of murderiny tlv* demon Darika, and, in conclusion, 
waves a torch betcjre the inmates of the house, to ward 
off the evil (.‘ve, which is the most imjiortant item in the 
whole ceremony. 'The torch is b(‘lieved t<) be yiven by 
Siva, who is worsiupped before tiie liyht is wtived. 

The Karapjjuram Unnis, unlike the other septs of 
their class, are mostly ayriculturists. The Unnis are 
all Smartas, but a partiality for Bhadrakfili is manifested 
by the Tiyattunnis and Briihmanis. All social matters 
vii-is 
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among the Unnis are superintended by Nambutiri 
Brahmans, but, in all that directly touches the social well- 
being, their own headmen are the judges. Before 
entering a Pushpaka’s house for the observation of any 
ceremony, the Nambutiris insist upon the performance 
of punyaha. Though the superiority of Ilayatus is 
acknowledged, they are never employed by the Pushpakas 
for priestly functions. The Ilayatus arc believed to 
have once been the priests of the Nattu Pattars, though 
at the present time learned men from their own sept 
are empkned for this purpose. The punyaha is, how- 
ever, jiorfoi med through the agency of Nambutiris. The 
prie.stsof the Nambij-assans, Tiyattunnis, and Brahmanis 
are Ilayatu;;. 

Adult marriage prevails, twelve being the earliest 
age of a giil when she ceases to be single. On the 
evening of the day befo?'e the wedding, the bride has a 
ceremonial bath, and performs the ceremony of growing 
a jasmine shoot, the flowers of which she should cull and 
present as an offering to the deity. On the marriage 
da)', the bridegroom’s party arrives in procession at the 
house of the bride, who awaits them with her face 
covered, and holding a brass mirror and garland of flowers 
in her hands. Her veil is removed, and the contracting 
couple gaze at each other. At the auspicious hour their 
hands arc joined, and other items of the marriage rites 
carried out. In connection with a Pushpaka marriage, 
ammana ilttam or tossing of metal balls, kaikottikali 
or the circular dance, and yatrakali are among the 
amusements indulged in. Divorce was common among 
the Pushpakas in bygone days, but, at the present 
time, the marriage tie is usually permanent, and it is 
only after the first husband’s death that cloths may 
be received from a Malayala Brahman in token of 



sambandham (alliance). I'hc Briihmaais, howevTr, have 
not given up the praclicc <tf divercc. Xambiyassans, 
Puppaliis, Pattar Uunis, aiul Brahmatii-; follow the 
marumakkattayani system of inheritance (through the 
female line), while the Pushiiakas and Tiyattunnis are 
makkattayis, and follow the law (tf inheritance from father 
to son. The (iffspring of a Rrahmani bj a I’ushpaka 
woman arc reganled as issue in a makkattayam family. 
As is the custom among th(‘ Namhutiris, only the eldest 
son marries, the (tthersons remaining as .snatakas, and 
contracting alliances with Xayar women. The 111am 
Nayars, hovvev(‘r, do not give their daughters to the 
Uniii.s. 

The jalakarma, though not strictly proper, is ob- 
served in modern da)s. The namakarana takt;s place, 
along wdth the annaprasana, in the sixth month alter 
birth. The chaula is performed in the third year, 
though, among the Nattu Pattars, it is a preliminary 
ceremony before ui)anayana. 'I'he proper time for tlie 
performance of the uj)anayana is between the eighth 
and sixteenth )ear. Samavartana takes place on the 
fourteenth day after igjanayana. Pollution lasts for only 
ten days among the d'iyattunnis, \vh<‘reas the Brahmanis 
observe twelve, and the Kattu Pattars thirteen days’ 
pollution. 'Pen gayntris (hymns) are alhoved to be recited 
thrice daily. 

The Pushpnkas arc the highest of the thread- 
wearing sections of the Ambalavasis, according to 
their traditional origin as well as their religious and 
social practices, '['he Pattar Unnis are the lowest, and 
are only a stcj) itigher than the Kurukkals. Consecrated 
water and llowers are not given to them directly by the 
temple priest, but they m;iy stand on the right side of 
the stone steps leading to th<; inner shrine. This is the 
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rule with all Ambalavasi divisions. Other Ambalavasis 
do not receive food from the Unnis. These sections of 
the Unnis which have Ilayatus for their priests accept 
food from them. As the Pushpakas proper employ 
only Nambtitiris for purificatory purposes, the latter 
freely cook food in their houses, as in those of the 
Muttatus. 

It is recorded by Mr. Logan" that the Tiyattunnis 
or Tiyadis (ti, fire ; altam, play) are “a class of pseudo- 
Brahmans in Malabar, \rho derive their name from the 
ceremony of jumping through fire before temples.” 
Mr. Suhramani Aiyar writes, in this connection, that 
“ 1 do not think Mr. Logan is quite right when he 
describes the service of the Tiyattunnis as jumping 
through fire. It is dancing with lighted wicks in the 
hands, to exorcise the genius representing the evil eye, 
or as a propitiatoiy service in temples. It answers to 
the pallippunna and kolantullal of the Kaniyans. A 
figure of Bhadrakali is drawn on the ground with 
powders of different colours, and the chief incidents 
in the incarnate life of the deity are recited by the 
Tiyattunnis. After this, some cocoanuts are broken in 
two, and lighted wicks are then placed before the 
presiding deity if done in a temple as a propitiatory 
service, or before any particular individual or individuals, 
If the object is to free him or them from the effect of the 
evil eye.” 

Uppalavar (salt workers). — A synonym of Ala van. 

Uppara. — For the following note, I am mainly 
indebted to Mr. C. Hayavadana Rao. Uppillyan, 
Uppara, Uppara or Uppaliga, are different names for 
a class of people, who followed the same professional 


* Manual of the Malabar district, 
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occupHlion, the manufacture of .salt fupjHi), in \'ar!ous 
parts of So!;ti:ern In'ii.i. Tiie L’jip’lijans live in tiie 
Tamil count! \, anfi spoak Tamil; the Uppanis in the 
Tcliipni country, .anl sjnak Tflupfu ; uliilc the rpj^iras 
inhabit th'‘ Mxs'irc provinc'^ ami the districts bonler- 
in^ thei'fMtn, and ;-.j)cak Canarese, I'he Upjtaras ;ire 
described by Mr. II. A. Stu<art as “ a caste of tank- 
d;j/gers Jin l rarth-uorkers, correspondiiyy to the Uppi- 
liyans of tho 'ramil dd.itricts. 'f'hey resemble po'catly the 
Ocldes (X'od'las or \\'udd(T.s) in appearance, customs, and 
mjinner of earning a linn;^. Their traditional occn[>ali<tn 
is, as the name implies, maniifacturint!; earth-salt. They 
profess to he Sai\ites and X'aishnav lies, hut practically 
wor.shij) villitfe deitits. Sunkalanima, 'Fimmapp;!, 
and Jambiilamma." It is possible that the IJpj)iiiyans, 
Uppar.as, ;uid I'ppaiMs wen; oiTyin.ilK a homooencous 
caste, lh(! meinlxas of which, in course of tiim*, miorHt<;il 
to different parts of the country, and ;idopted the 
lanffuaoe of tlie locality in which tliey settled. I'he 
causes, which m;iy h;uc led to the bre.ikin'jf up i)f the 
caste, arc imt far to seek. The orip;'iiiaI occupation 
thereof, accordino" to the legendary story of its origin, 
was tank, channel, and well diggii'g. Southern India 
depended in d;iys gone by, as ;(,t tlv* present time, 
mainly on its agricultural produce, and people were 
required, then as novs', to sc'cuns con.seiv(“, and distribute 
the water, which \v,is essential fur :igricu!tura! prosjserity. 
Inscriptiims. such <is those t|i:oted by Mr. \ . \enkayya,t 
bear t(Mlimony to tin* energy displayed by former 
rulers in Southern India in having t;inks, wells, and 
irrigation channels constructed. 1,'ppiliy'ans, l/pparas 
or lJp[);inis, are, ;it the present ckiy, found all over the 


^IdiiUd! td i!ic Xuith Ardoi <iisU{d!, 
f Aiciucuktg : Sunc) ui Anitaal Rf’poii, 
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Madras Presidency, from Ganjam in the north to 
Tinnevelley in the south. From early times they seem 
to have, in addition to the woi'k already indicated, been 
engaged in brickla) ing, house-building, the construction 
of forts, and every kind of earth-work. 

Writing concerning the Telugu Upparas at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, Buchanan states 
that “their proper occupation is the building of mud 
W'alls, especially those of forts.” A very important 
occupation of these people was the manufacture of earth- 
salt and saltpetre, of which the latter was an important 
ingredient in the manufacture ot gunpowder. “ Through- 
out India,” Dr. G. Oppert writes.f “ saltpetre is found, 
and the Hindus are well acquainted with all its proper- 
ties ; it is even commonly prescribed as a medicine. 
India was famous for the exportation of saltpetre, and is 
so. The Dutch, when in India, traded especially in this 
article.” 

The Uppiliyans say that they are descended from a 
man who was created to provide salt for the table of 
their god, but lost the favour of the deity because his 
wife bartered the salt for some glass bangles. In his 
wrath he put his wife into the oven to kill her, but she 
escaped through a hole in the back. As evidence of the 
truth of the story, they point to the facts that their 
women wear no glass bangles, and that their ovens 
always have a hole in them. The caste further traces its 
descent from a mythical individual, named Sagai'a, to 
whom is ascribed the digging of the Bay of Bengal. His 
story is narrated in the Vishnu Purana,|; and is briefly as 


‘ Joiinu> Ihiuui^h aM}soiCs Canaia and Malaban Kd., 1S07. 
f On the Weajiuns, Ann\ Oiganization, and Political Maxims of the Ancient 
Hindus, witii special lefeieiice to gunpoudei and fiie-arms, Madias, 18S0. 

I P , Hall’s edition of H. li, Wilson’s Vishnu Purana, 1864. IIL 289-303. 
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SuLiuiu u;i!' !-‘in <■!’ liiiiu, wiMi ua;-, o\erri;n by 
the Maii’, 1} -i.s and TaUjanjihaR, and crin:-'T,tif'r!tb‘ nlh-fil 
to the uiicre, iumk liie i.crmilaue '1 Ah.ni Aurva, 

one o! his e'lncoi^ed. A rival fjocen }Mii",Miu-rl 

her. so :ts to j;n‘<, (‘.nt |,ff from bc'njt (h-i'v<*rcfl oi the 
child. Merinv. h>Ie, Jidnf u.ixed odd, and hii pno'nant 
wife {)rei»ar('(l to,i‘.<<;r.d the iuncraS in re with him. Bui 
the .Muni iv r, in;4 th;it she vas p(,ij3_ott( he 

the moUi«‘r ut im univ.Tvti oji-ji.fror. .She aceorditioly 
desisted Irom li;'* denprT.Ue u't, anrl a shlendio btn uas 
born, anl tiw jm’Min espeheti ,i,h<np, wiia him. I'hc 
Muni, on this .icenunt. pavf' Itiin the name of .Sahara, 
mcaninp witii poisiai. .\ < lie pn u np. the b a eame to 
know ol tl’.e troubh so! his iatiier, and rei,ol\eil to leaner 
his kiiipdom. li'.- j'Ut to ec.itii iie.tr!) the whole ol 
the Haifi.na.s, am] :n,iee the ojheis acknouledpe liis 
suzerainU. lie htd two \\iv( s, ))\ one (>f whom he had 
a son named .Asamanja, and by tiie other sixt)' tiiouf.and 
sons. He siibsequontiy pei formed the asi’aimidtiia or 
sacrilice ol a iior.se. wh'di was oearderi In iii.s .sons, i'hc 
animal was, howiwor, carried off by some one into a 
chasm in the eaith. Sahara commanded his sums to 
search for th<' steed, and they traci'd him In tin; impn-s- 
sions ol tin- liools f,( liie ciiasin, witicl'. Im had enlereii. 
They proceeded to enlae^e it, and du:;.; downwards, each 
for a le.e.'ue. (ioniine fo PauVa, the) saw liie horse 
wanderin?4 treef, about, ami at no ereal distance from it 
wms KapiAi Rishi, sitlinp in meditation. Ivvclaiinine 
‘‘This is the' villain who has malic iously interrupted our 
sacrifice, ami stolmi the house, kill him, kill him, ' they lan 
towards iiim with uji'illed weapons. 1 'he Rishi raised his 
eyes, and for an instant looked upon thtnn. and they 
became reduced to ashes by the sacred llame that darted 
from him. On learning of the death of his sons, Sagara 
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sent Amsumnt, the son of Asamanja, to secure the animal. 
He went by the deep path which his father and uncles had 
dug, and, arriving at the place where Kapila was, propitia- 
ted him with an obeisance. The Rishi gave him the horse, 
to be delivered to his father, and in conferring the boon 
which Amsumat prayed for, said that his grandson would 
bring down the divine Ganges, whose “ waters shall wash 
the bones and ashes of thy grandfather’s sons,” and raise 
them to swarga. Sagara then completed his sacrifice, 
and, in affectionate memory of his sons, called the chasm 
which they had dug Sagara. This is still the name of 
the ocean, and especially of the Bay of Bengal at the 
mouth of the Ganges, which, in accordance with the 
boon of Kapila, was brought down to earth by Amsumat’s 
grandson Bhagiratha, from whom it received the name 
of Bhagirathi, which it retains to this day. Such is the 
story of the origin of the caste, members of which often 
call it Sagara kula, or the family of Sagara. As his 
sons excavated the ocean, so they dig tanks, channels, 
wells, etc. In the Mysore Census Reports, the Upparas 
are said to be called “ Uppara in the eastern, Uppaliga 
in the southern, and Melu (west) Sakkre in the western 
districts. [Some explain that they work in salt, which is 
more essential than sugar, and that Mel Sakkare means 
superior sugar] This caste is divided into the Telugu 
and Karnataka sub-divisions. The latter make earth-salt, 
while the former work as bricklayers and builders. The 
well-to-do section of the caste further undertake public 
works on contract, and some of them are good architects 
ot ordinary Hindu houses, which do not call for much 
scientific precision. There are also agriculturists and 
labourers among them.” In the Madras Presidency, at 
the present day, some members of the caste are well and 
tank diggers, house-builders or bricklayers ; others are 
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agricultural labourers, or village servants. A few are 
earth-work contractors, or, as at iMuthiaipet near 
Conjeeveram, yarn dyers. Some are in the service of 
Government as police constables. The women arc very 
hard-working, and help their husbands at their work. 
To this fact is said to be due the high rate at whicli the 
bride-price is fixed. The well-kept road.s of the city 
of Madras are the work of a colony of Upparas, who 
have settled there. I'he following curious custom is 
recorded by the Rev. J. Cain in a note on the 
tank-diggers of the Godavari district. “ A disturb- 
ance in a little camp of lank-tliggers conrtnncfl a 
statement w hich I heard at Masulipatam as to the manner 
in which the tank-diggers divide their wages. They had 
been repairing the bank of a tank, and been paid lor 
their work, and, in apportioning the shares of each 
labourer, a bitter dispute arose because one of the women 
had not received what she deemed her fair amount. On 
enquiry, it turned out that she w'as in an interesting 
condition, and therefore could claim nut only her own, 
but also a share for the expected cliild. This had been 
overlooked, and, when she asserted lier right to a double 
portion, those who had already received tlieir mono) 
objected to part with an)’, altliougii they acknowledged 
that the claim was fair andjust.” 

By the Madras Salt Act, tddo, it is enacted that any 
person wTo — 

[a) removes any salt without or in exce.ss of the 
permits necessary by this Act ; or 

(^) except for agricultural or building purjnoes, 
excavates, collects or possesses salt-eartli in any local 
area where it is contraband .salt ; or 


» lull. Ant., \m, l.S7y. 
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(c) manufactures contraband salt in any other way 
than by excavating or collecting salt-earth ; or 

{d) purchases, obtains, possesses, sells or weighs 
contraband salt other than salt-earth, knowing or having 
reason to believe it to be contraband ; or 

(c) refines saltpetre without such license as is 
prescribed by the Act ; or 

(/) attempts to commit, or within the meaning of 
the Indian Penal Code abets the commission of any of 
the above acts, 

shall on conviction be jmnisliable for every such 
offence with imprisonment for a term not exceeding six 
months, or with fine not exceeding five hundred rupees, 
or with both. 

It is noted, in the Gazetteer of the Bellaiy district, 
that “ at the time when the Company came into posses- 
sion of the district, the salt consumed in it was of two 
kinds, namely, the earth-salt manufactured from saline 
soils by men of the Uppara caste, and the marine salt 
made on the west coast. The latter was imported by 
the Lambadis and Korachas, who brought it up the 
ghats by means of large droves of pack-bullocks. The 
earth-salt was made in what were known as modas, 
which were peculiar to the Ceded Districts, and were 
especially common in Bellaiy. A heap of earth was piled 
up, and on the top of it were hollowed out one or more 
circular basins, some five feet in diameter and two feet 
deep. From the bottom of these basins, channels lined 
with chunam (lime) ran down to one or more reservoirs 
similarly lined. Salt-earth was collected in the places 
where it effloresced naturally in the dry months, and 
taken to the moda on pack-buffaloes. It was thrown 
into the basins, and then a quantity of water was poured 
upon it. The brine so obtained flowed through the 
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chaii!ic!' .it l”/' liv* Ijikd iin'- far \ 

frrni t!a“*a a balfr^.' ujii: aiiirir ^i.l ^ a ,vl 

fif niasMnn faapinaifi,4 :aM .aid 

|iiasl^*r^nl u Ifi ca an tni, :i \\ i'^ fit l ^ f'* r^ar^'rai* 

ill!*! vS'ill In s^'iar t'\aj'oralL ai, I'^sah .n| *4 aif r,i!!ii. 
uhidi ua> li^as h.\aiatr*cl ua*-' t h%aii :! Ixi ^n.^air' 
ihrawn am! lif.irat I’ss anfir,:aM } n‘ara!.< il 

^yra»lit<m\ raih^‘'' !:.«* artaa -ai'l f a* L,i-'iii‘s 

wlr'cri vifim | .arpciu t'f, n* ar* f-a t-ia <4 it„ 

Sniiit* oftha riaw.f'y t > In* aa inuaii as 

twmit}’ lf'*1 ia ii«*i 4I4, \\ in si ihf'v nic‘ (a f li-Si 1^ »•, ih«‘ 

liiiHalaa^ t. M\iri\ ihi‘ u<xX caitii ita Intaifir • avanii-. wiiii 
c'oiiiforL thf‘\ afaiaf »nrd, atlas's c*lsf'“ 

uhens Hk* csirtis salt niaJr in fnis tiiaiinti* was riaiila r 
so noi sfi a** maiiaa* s'lU. IhiI ii w,i. muvh 

ijso 4 !>y lha pMuror tU-'-iOs an 1 i^r catfi, aivl ihiiH 

inleritsof! uilh flu* jiruM-^ ul i]ir Ci »\rrnnionl s.ih 1110110- 
poly, which was r 4 :ih!i^het! in S005. As vnrh as fhohs 
therelorcs it was propo^ocl t > prolfihit it' niiinufactaro. 
Tht* chid an^uracnts ^ii^anv.l am siuh stt^p U(i*e that it 
would inflirt hair.lship upoti ih'O I'pj^aMiS who made* the* 
sail, and upon t'ne |i<nfnT i Lissos who cunsoined it, timl, 
for lli(‘ noxi tinec* c|uartt*is of a c<‘tUun» a wearisome^ 
corresj a mdr arc drappo ! on rop.irdinp tin* iSanM- \\hic:h 
it would Int propi'i* lo patsuo. In f^7d, (f TiiornhilL 
}^IciiilHi oi the Ihiard oi RiweniiO, visiletl thi^ (haifal 
Districts, to sc‘e how nialtci's stooiL lie rc^ioried that 
it was not possible if) t'heck the coinpetil ion of thecMith- 
salt with the rjoveinmcnit niarhie rail liy fniposiii’,^ an 
excise dut), as the' inodas wina* numc'rous and se'atterecl 
For hiinilar reasi>n 1, ami also lK*caiist‘ all liar Fpparas were* 
very piHjr, a license U\ was cuil of l!umiiK*stioit At the 
same time he calculated that the loss to ( bn'erniiient due 
to the system was from eight to ten lakhs annually, ami, 
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seeing that Government salt was obtainable in Bellary as 
cheaply as in other inland districts, he recommended that 
the industry should be gradually suppressed. Govern- 
ment agreed, and ordered that the opening of new modas 
should be prohibited, and that those in existence should 
be licensed, with reference to their productive capacity, 
at rates to increase by annual Increments until 1879, 
when the full duty leviable on sea-salt should be imposed 
on their entire produce. These measures, though they 
checked the manufacture, failed to entirely protect the 
revenue, and. in 1S76, the Madras Salt Commission and 
Board of Revenue concurred in recommending that the 
manufacture of earth-salt should be at once and entirely 
suppressed. The Government of India agreed, and in 
1880 orders were given that the modas should all be 
destroyed, reasonable compensation being paid to their 
owners. The manufacture of earth-salt in the district is 
now entirely a thing of the past, though in many places 
the remains c)f the old modas may still be seen. Some 
of the Upparas, however, still go annually to the Nizam’s 
Dominions in the dry season, and make earth-salt by 
the old methods for sale there. Apparently they agree 
wnth the Nizam’s Government to pay a certain fee, one- 
fourth of which is paid in advance, for the privilege. If 
the season is sufficiently dry, they make a small profit, 
but if, on the other hand, it is wet, manufacture is impos- 
sible, and they lose the amount of the fee, and their 
labour as well.” A good deal of saltpetre is still made 
by members of the caste in various parts of the Madras 
Presidency by lixiviating the alkaline efflorescence 
of the earth. For this purpose, licenses are obtained 
annually from the Salt Department. Crude saltpetre is 
sold for manure on coffee estates, and also used in the 
manufacture of fireworks. 



Sjicikin*::;' knt,n!.ii?es, Jind lirinc in rliiffrcnt 

fjarts t‘f tl'i'’ (."iintn', lh<‘ rpjiiliyan., I'l-para-, aru] 
kpjiaras fla nut iritrrniarry, lla>nj,th uhcaf tiif\ arf,* 
Uiyrctiicr, t;V‘\ intrr.iiiU”. 

'Fhe caste recntjmse.s the anthorily ril' iic: headmen, 
who are call' ‘d I’eriyathanakaran, lyj >,man, etc., and are 
assisted in sonv.' jdaces, for (ecamp'e M vdra- . hy a 
Jrailndila ('‘•on (.f tin; caste), who ''oe-. tne 'luties i<f 
cast(‘ peon or me.-s(*n!;er. siiminon.'nyf tnojnl.era to a 
caste < onni,’] !P<‘etintt, and so on, 'Hk* inua! piini-^lv 
nients iniliiled b\ ,ir,i.^!e routis,:! are e.M'onnnunieation, 
tine, and the 'livin'; of a (Mi^te dinner. I a"' inl'ormed 
that, amono the (i.inaiese I'piiiUMs, ,i uor.jan loiind 
jt'uilty of adiiitery is |'imisii(!d as follows. A Its k of her 
hair is cut oti. and she is ])ath(‘d in cold water, and tnade 
to drink a little cow-dniv.; v-ater. She. is thitn taken to 
the temjde, where the pujari (pid<‘->t) sprinkles hoh \vater 
over her head. A hue is jsaid by her family. A man, 
who is pr'Wed ouilty of a similar o!l<*nce, has on<‘ sick* of 
hi.s moustache and one o{ his eyeda-owB shaAed (tft, and 
the hair of his head is removed in three parallel lines. 
Seven small booths are conslnicted of straw, ami .set on 
fire. 'Fhroiio'h this the man has to pass, lie is then 
plun'^ed into a tank, and, .after Ixitiiin'^ therein, he is 
sprinkled with holy water. I am told that a Avom.in 
has also to po llirouyh the fire onleal. 

(iirls are mairied either before or after [jubert)', but 
usu.ally after. Amonp tin* I'ppidyans and Uppants, it is 
custom, 'iry for a man to claim his p.itern.al aunt’s danofiter 
in murriape. I'he ceremonies in eonnectiem with mar- 
riage varv in ;ieeoi-d;ince wdth the localitv. Aiiionusl 
the Uppiliyans of IMadura, the tali (marriape badpe) is 
usually tied to the bride’s neck hy a speci.al woman, 
re.sident in her AulLig'e, called Sirkari, In some places it 
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is tied, as amonc^ some other Tamil castes, by the bride- 
groom’s sister. Among the Telugu and Canarese 
sections, it is tied by the bridegroom himself. By the 
Uppilras of South Canara, the dhare marriage rite is 
performed, in which the father of the bride pours water 
from a vessel over the united hands of the contracting 
couple. I am told that, among some Canarese Upparas, 
the bridegroom’s head is shaved, and, after bathing, he 
puts on a double brass wire corresponding to the sacred 
thread of the Brahmans, which he wears for five days. 
Among the Telugu Upparas there are two sub-divisions, 
which are called, according to the amount of the bride- 
price, Ycdu (seven) Madala and Padaharu (sixteen) 
Madala, a milda being equal to two rupees. Some say 
that mada refers to the modas (heaps of earth) used in 
former times. At a marriage among some Uppiliyans, it 
is customary for the bride and bridegroom to sit inside a 
wmll made of piled up water pots, with the ends of their 
cloths tied together, while some of the women present 
pour water from the pots over their heads. The re- 
marriage of widow's IS permitted, and I gather that, 
among the Upparas, a wddow may only marry a widower, 
and vice versa. 

In a note on the Uppiliyans of the Trichinopoly 
district, Mr. F. R. Hemingway states that “some of 
the marriage ceremonies arc peculiar. They allow an 
unborn boy to be betrothed to his unborn cousin. The 
bride has to be asked in marriage a number of times, 
before consent is given, lest it be thought that she is 
yielding too easily. The marriage is performed at her 
house, lest it should be thought that her parents are 
forcing her on the bridegroom. The caste does not use 
the marriage pole or paligai pots. Instead of the usual 
turmeric threads, the wnists of the contracting couple are 
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tied thf'!' w’t!. A ciir'nu'; cii^tnin 'um th<' 

I'amH ■''Tli «:! i , t;: tt .A ih'" li ' 4 'nnn!”' i>; t'.T-i (’rffiv 
b'ltii '-n t';'* ar'l an'^ "cc-n! 'lav, linc“ nicirwtr- wash 
thair fafi's hi l uaff*'-, .in.I th" Itri’a . rv! hiiU'- 
j^rr'Ktin arc h iii f'l tiir uatcr a-'''! Ir. th'-ii;. TiK y 

al-'.u iruT rriii’ .l.'.*'r\.an>;c ; ('Mnnactt hi ’..silii a yirl ■■ 
atti’/.Hiicrt i4 A hw-hraih ava iiat 'n.,;!, inla 

his hrii'c's c;c, an'JI this \Vl!<aTi •-a'' has al 

kaicti, aitaii!'"! is , liu- hiisb in 1 -a a tc ;fM hi •, i„-i k-’s 

hniiic v.’lh : hccj' n 1 w; ;■ t .-nii ! hw tiw 

ft'rmer. 1 1 •- hroia'-r in i tw then n’, uAs i'’ , iniciic ih with 
the shfcji's hi' lut], iiu>l»-ini1 cat • S' I’nr ! laiilain .imi 

milk, ah’l --yiis it <.iit ,t ihis ivilhc, v!im is m.clc l-t ■ find 
behind a recn. If the yiil has alt dned in.iluritx bcfarc 
her m.irri.i'c , the Taitil se'taci e! ihe isf-t'" make her 
\v<dk -aver un 'd-'ii hones eti the u-sldinjt d;i\’. 

The husband ins te yive lus l-.rnial CMnsent to the 
ocreiiionv, and a \\ islierui in has lu be yre.scnt. I'Ik* 
’I'eluo'i'’ [Kafir'n tiiis rm* fin the last d.i\ o! tiK'oirls 
first ini-"sti'isil fieried. an 1 her inatem.ii urek- ii is to 
be piesent. The liiipiliyans a’dou tim rei!iarria<>e of 
widows and dsvoriad. vionien. A uvin may not sliavi? 
until he marries a \iioin, indi, i! he doe,- not do so, he 
has to remain un-.baxe,! all !*'•, hii*.” 

The dead me, ai a rule, bmash Ainoiyy the 
Uppditaiis, \i ho oamia a ii!;;her i.ocml fjo.sition than 
the Canan's<' and Te'iiio! sections, dratii yolluimn is ob- 
served for Maori d.ays. Anionp the I'pjiaras, the jieriod 
of pollution is >i\tee!i da\s. 

bioncerninp- the deatii eercriumie i, Mr. 1 k'niiupiu'ay 
writes as iblli.w.-,. “Widows ol liii- 'IMinii scsaloii never 
remove their tali, hut leave it til! it drops e.li of hr.elf. 
When a man dies, ifis widow is made to pretend he is 
still alive, and bathes him with oil, and puts oarlands on 
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him. If a man is to be buried, the chief mourner 
j (I'etend-. to d!;4 the j^raec. The karumantaram, or 
final <l'''.'ith ofu'o'mony. of the lamil section consists 
mereiv in takint; innic miik to an crukka {Caloiropts 
shni!) un the .si.vtccnth evening, just before 
the jack'ii.s ])fgin > h<m 1. They (jour it over the shrub 
with th(! hci]t of a barber, saying ‘Go to Svvarga 
(tlv ;ibod(* of fadra), and make your way to Kailasam 
(he;ux*n ” 

Some memliers of the ca',te arc \ aishnaviles, and 
others Saiviles. In some places, the former arc branded 
by thf'ir gunis, wiio are \'aishnava Brahmans. They 
also worship various \iilage deities, which vary accord- 
ing to the place of residence. In the Census Report, 
1801, the worshiji of Sunkalamma, Jambulamma, and 
Timmappa is noted. 

It is stated Iw Mr. Hemingway that “ the Uppiliyans 
have a castf' god, named Karuvandaraya Bommadeva. 
He has no temple, but ail the Uppiliyans in a village 
join in (jlTering him an annual sacrifice in Tai (January- 
i'ebruaryp before the earth is scr.ijied for the first time 
in tlie se.tson for making iidtpetrc. They use avaram 
{Cass/W aiirunlal'i) lIo',\ers and river sand in this 
worsliip. They also h;i\e three special caste goddesses, 
called Ti[)panial, who are .supi'ose! to be women who 
committed sati. I'hcy have also Brahman gurus, who 
visit them evety year, and bic'is their salt pits.” 

Concerning' the caste organisation of tlic Uppiliyans, 
Mr. Hemingway writes that “ when a complaint of a 
caste offence is made, notice is sent to the Pattakkaran 
(headman), and to the whole Uppilitan community in 
the neighbourhood, notifying the accusation and the 
provisional e.Kpulsion of the accused. A second notice 
sumnums the community to a panchayat (council), which 



is presided over by at least two or three Paliukkfirans, 
the caste r<*prese!ited b\ some ;lvarain !i*nv'*rs, 

a pot < >f water, and m-irf,fos;t {.l/t /nr . / : n>iiriii iua) leav'»'s. 
If acquitted, the arxnscd i ■> made to touch the water pot 
in token of his innocence. If h(* is convicted, both he 
and the c<'*mp!:iinant are hned, the latter for the 
purification of his hod's/', if it has i^een poduted 5»} the 
offence. The purification is performed by a man of the 
Marudur Xarlu called Reitai Vihkkukaran (man of two 
lights), who eats a meal in tiie polluleil iiarise, with his 
hands held behind his back.” 

It was ree<*ntly noted that the Upparasare, asa rule, 
uneducated, and their ignorance of the three K’s often 
leads to bitter disputes amonq themselves and with their 
employers in disbursing their wa; 4 ’os. Some, years agti, 
one of the iMadras INlission-, opened a sciiool for the 
benefit of this liackward ca,lc. In ipob, tiie Hindu 
Educational iMi.ssiun of M.idras .started a ni;jfht and day 
school, Upparapalaiyam Ar),i I’atha.srda, in tie* I’ppara- 
pfilaiyam tjuarler of Madras. 

There is .i Tehii;u proverb to the effect that one is 
ruined both \va\s, like an I'ppara who !)as turned 
Sanyasi (ascetic), in reference to the fact tiiat he neither 
follows his ancestral occupation, rmr is tolerated in his 
new callin;^. Tne usual caste litk; is Ciietti, 

Ujipara occurs as a .synonym of Kusa Ho-leya. 

Uppu (s.dt). -A sub-division (tf Halijas and Koravas, 
who trade in salt, whicii they cany ulioul the country 
in panniers on donktos or b.illuT'', h is also an 
occupational sub-divi'.ion of Kumati. I'ht' ecjiiivalcnl 
Upf'a i.s an exoq;unous st'pt of Kelasi. Hppukottei 
occurs as a division of Maravan, Up| uiholuvaru (salt- 
carriers) ns an e.xooiiinous st'pt of (bide, and Uppiri 
(salt-earth) as a sept of Kuruba, 
yu-i6 
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Urali.— In the ]\Iadras Census Report, 1891, the 
Uralis are described as “ a caste of agricultural labourers 
found chiefly in the districts of Madura and Trichinopoly. 
The word Ui'ali means a ruler of a village. Like the 
Ambalakkarans, they trace their descent from one 
Mutturaja, and the only sub-division returned by any 
number is Mutracha. They also assert that they were 
formerly employed as soldiers. In the Wynad there is a 
section of Kurumbas called Urali Kurumbas, and it is 
not improbable that these Uralis of the Tamil country 
are an offshoot of the great Kurumba race.’ The 
Uralis are Ibrther summed up in the same report, as 
"‘agricultural labourers in Coimbatore, Trichinopoly, and 
Madur.i. There seems to be some connection between 
the Uralis and the Ambalakkarans or Muttiriyans. 
Muttiriyan is a sub-division of both Uriili and Ambalak- 
karan, and both of tliese are found in tiie same districts. 
Perhaps the Unilis are an offshoot of the Tamil 
Valaiyans, which by change of occupation has transformed 
itself into a distinct caste (scr Ambalakkaran). The 
caste is split iij) int'> a number of sub-divisions, called 
alter the name oftlu^ trail or nadu in Trichinopoly which 
each inhabits. To get Ixack into the caste, an excom- 
municated man has Ut kill a '-heep or goat before the 
ciders, and mari: liii forche-id with the blood. He then 
gives a least to the as^embi) , and puts jiart of the food 
on the roof of his !ioU'-.e. If the crows eat this, he is 
received back into the caste. [Ilrahmans always put out 
portions of the sraJdha offerings in the same way, and 
judge whether they arf; acccjitable or not by noting if the 
crows eat them or not.] Marriage is infant or adult. A 
man detected in an intrigue with an unmarried woman is 
fined, and has to many her, and at the wedding his waist 
string is tied round her neck instead of a tali. The 
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well-to-do peuplf o! tiu' c.'iil'- ('nij)!f)y IJr.Viin's.'.ni a--> 
priests, but 'ttiicr-: nt litem 'rh os udlt !i.e:r own 

elders. Widows and divorced winr.en may ni.trrj, .lOain. 
The dead are eillier bnrneii or Iniriedi. I’ic’ richer 
members <>i the caste p'Ttunn • r.nidtM evmoriai ser- 
vice tor the dea'l^. 'Fhey drink .i!co!-i<c, .ind eai fowls, 
mutton, pork, li h. r-il-,etc. In '•‘ocj.d po iiion liao conie 
below the Itlaivims, 4 oUa.uo, .irul Kr.iian . Their title i ^ 
Kavandan.’ 

F()r the fohowint; note on the rrai;,. ot the 

Trichinopidy district. I .mi imh hl> 'i 1,1 i\lr. !•'. R, 
Hemintr\\a\. “They .-ay ihil thev vutc' orioin.dly 
Kshatriyas livino in ■ .Xhjtiiram near Oudh,’ . 1 : 1*1 'eft that 
place in si'au'li of adventunc (*r in i onsi-ipience of 
disputes at home, le.ivino iheir '.vii'ci he’mnd tiieni, and 
finally settled in ih<- south, where lhe\ miirried serving 
women (pulukk-'ichis). 'riiey sa\ t'uat i!)e\ lie'ony to the 
Muttunija Kiituim, .a phrase litey ivinaof evpiain, 'uid 
protest that the Ambal.ikk arati-, wiv mike a similar 
claim, have no eroimd f ir so doi'v;. 4 iie\ ,s( em to eat 
with no other caste on erjual term>, imt will, c.! nnir'.e, 
accept separate meals from Wilalan* . 4'hey are split 
into seven nfulns. vvliich are in effe. t en loo.mious sub- 
divisions. lliesc; are c.tih’d .liter vhl.ioe*. in th,e country 
inhabited by the caste. n.-invK, \'ada'-erh Pilluni, 
Sengudi, Kadavangudi or X'ir.’di. 4'ahtkka. i’.uitvmji or 
Magali, and Marimgi. 4'he member;, of the nr-t three of 
these nildus aie called X'adaseri I r.ilis, ind those of the 
other four N.ittu->iniai I'ralis, Kanluv.; a.ittii-lokk.idus, 
or Nandutindis. .Mi of them will mes*. together. I'liey 
say that the ntidus were origin.iliy intimded to facilitate 
the decision of caste dis[)ULes, and th.ey are still the unit 
of self-government. Iiacb nadii luis a headman, who 
exercises supreme control ov(*r the villages included 
¥11-161! 
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within it. The Uralis also have a number of exogamous 
septs called karais by the Vadaseris and kaniyacchis by 
the Nattu-simais, which are called after the names of 
places. They are generally cultivators, but are said 
sometimes to be given to crime. They wear the sacred 
thread on occasions of marriages and funerals. The 
women can be recognised by their dress, the kusavam 
being spread out behind, and a characteristic pencil- 
shaped ornament (kuchu) being suspended from the neck. 
Some of their marriage and funeral customs are peculiar. 
Among the Nattu-simais, the betrothal is ratified by 
the maternal uncle of each of the pair solemnly measur- 
ing out three measures of paddy (rice) in the presence 
of the other party at their house. At their funerals, 
the bier is not brought into the village, but left outside, 
and the corpse is carried to it. Among the Vadaseris, 
while preparations are being made for the removal of the 
body, a Paraiyan woman performs a dance. Among the 
Nattu-simais this is done on the Ettu day. On the 
second day after the funeral, the relatives of the deceased 
dip their toes in a mortar full of cow-dung water placed 
in front of his house, and put sacred ashes on the head. 
The karumantaram, or final death ceremony, is only 
performed by the rich. It can take place at any time 
after the third day. The Ettu ceremony is similarly 
performed at any time after the third day, and is attended 
with a curious ritual. Both sections of the caste erect 
a booth, in which three plantain trees are planted, 
and the chief mourner and his "ousins stand there all day 
to receive the condolences of their friends. From this 
point the practice of the two sections differs in small 
points of detail. Among the Vadaseris, the friends come 
one by one, and are asked by the chief mourner, “Will 
you embrace, or will you strike your forehead.?” In 
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folk vviul iwKti'! H (kcnili,; j>I.u:ri! Imtc*. .\j! 

then pn)'„<'!‘vl i,M ihc n.ttiii incctin-. v/i;; .1 i .ihan lu piil 

on :i Paraiynn. .1 .in-S a Pan'.‘,i''.i!; , an*! 

tlie r.irai)<ui tVaiit-'S NaUn «,:i] i<c,its iiV ilrutn. 

and immunnot’s a hi('‘v,hy4 i-n nadii. I'inah) ad 
repair to the Ihiusc «.l ihi’ def ta^t•d. uhere tie’ iieadni.tn 
puts three handhd. (if kariihu (iiahct) into l!'.e tititn <»f 
his wife i»r seiiH’ (ilher itn inhei et ti'ie faniiih, and tiirows 
a mortar on t!ie ^ntond. I’lini'-innenl'' ea >a‘-le ctlenees 
take some cm ioub f'tnn: . A mana'ivil JA /Vr a/’ tui;ra> kfa) 
leaf is put on the hdose (tf atnone u !>(» i-, e’-.o trmr.unii a ted. 
If a man seduces a .!,erl f>f tlie ta ,le. an enquiiy i^ !ie 1 d. 
and the pair ;irr married. 'I he uah'l-:-lrii!p of the tnan 
i.s tied round tiie neck of the woman. .UKi a 'roUiyan is 
called in to take away th(‘ po’hilion whudt tia-) and their 
relatives have incurred. They are taken to a tank (pondl, 
where loS hole.s have hts’ii made !,)■ lise I'ouiyan, and 
are made to bathe in ever) lin’e, s; rinkliu;,, the w aler <tver 
their heads. .\ i-hecj) is then kd'.i d hy a T»'tt’.yaTi and a 
Chakki!i\'an, its head i; liuried, anci li’.'' couple and tiudr 
relatives are m.'ide to wa-k over the ‘,pot. *! tie lAmd oi 
the animal is then smi’au-d on their Ion head-., anil they 
all have to bathe a;;a n. 'l’i\ey an; ne <t om's urine 
to drink, and tlxm once more bathe. .Mter that they are 
given milk, and are math' to jinv, irate themselvt-s before 
the panchayat (cuancii). Finally they havt; to givt; a 
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feast to the panchayat, at which a part of the food 
is offered to the crows, and the purification is not 
complete till the birds have partaken thereof. The 
Uralis are fond of shikar (hunting). On the Sivaratri 
night, sacrifices are offered to their family gods, and, on 
the following day, all the men of the village go out 
hunting. They have a head shikari (huntsman), called 
Kavetlaikaran, who receives every animal which is killed, 
cuts off its head, and breaks its legs. The head is given 
to the man who killed the animal, and the rest is shared 
among the castemen.” 

Of the Uralis who inhabit the hill country of Travan- 
core, the following account is given in the Travancore 
Census report, igoi. “The Uralis are a class of hill 
tribes resident in the Cardamom Hills. They are chiefly 
found in the tracts known as Kunnanat, Velampan, 
Kurakkanat, Mannukat, Kalanat, and Periyur. The 
headman of the Uralis in each of these areas is called a 
Kanikkaran. Tradition tells us that they were the de- 
pendents of the kings of Madura, and that their duty was 
to hold umbrellas in times of State processions. In ancient 
times, many of the parts now included in the Todupuzha 
taluk belonged to the kingdom of Madura. Once, when 
the king came to Neriyamangalam, the ancestors of these 
Uralis are said to have accompanied him, and to have 
been left there to rule (ali) that locally (ur). The males 
dress like the low-country people, with cloths about four 
cubits long extending from the hip to the knee. Another 
cloth, about one or two cubits in length, is put over 
the back, one end of which passes under their right 
arm and the other over the shoulder, both meeting in 
front over the chest, where they are tied together in a 
peculiar knot by folding the extremities, thus forming a 
bag wherein to contain their wayside necessaries. 
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portion of the |uu!ily (riac) tiial the rrji'-s llier In- 
cultivation ;uois to low c-nnitr} in oAch.irv^c for 
clothin;^ and sail, ['he rl me ,i aniin.tii eUen, 
but the eic] iiuai and butl.iln are held in i^rcat 

respect that no IJrah e\er veJiturcA to halt them. Mven 
the approach of the buila’o 's rehip.i/,; liyavouicil. They 
begin to fell forest trees in I than’.! ( itcMnnher-hauiary), 
and seeds are sown by t lie end of Metani (.\.]a'i! Mayh 
They have on'y a katti, which is a kind of chupping 
knife, for purposes of pkniohint;. Aitt r euhiv.i. ion they 
change then' abodes. 1 liey put iij) hiits in llie vicinity 
of the cultivated ar(‘a.% and use bainboo atvl leeds w; 
materials. .-Xtler leaving th(‘ old, ,,nd Ix-lore putting yp 
the new hut. ihev live tor a.‘\eiMi da\s in I'aves or under 
trees. They are vc'ry good w.itehmen, .uid lake great 
care in putting u[) fence.s, weeding, and. protecting culti- 
vation from wild aninial.s. 'fhey make e.\ccllt*nt mats oi 
reed. They are clever luml.snien, and are passionately 
attached to their hunting' rings. 'I'hey lioard theirprains 
in wicker baskets culled virivaiiani. 'I'liey possess copper 
and brass vessels, mortar, chopping knives, sick!t;s. 
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spades, flint and steel. A man after marriage lives with 
his wife, apart from his parents. Pollution of a very 
aggravated kind is observed during the menstrual and 
puerperal periods. On these occasions a separate matam 
(hut), ■•called the pattu-pandal, is put up at a distance 
from the dwelling hut. Here the woman stays for three 
days. After bathing on the fourth day, she shifts to 
another matam still nearer, and stays there for one or 
two days. On the seventh day she rejoins the family. 
In cases of confinement, twelve days are spent in the 
remotest hut, and five days in the nearer one. But for 
another period of twenty days the woman is not permitted 
to touch any one in the house, or even the roofing of 
the hut. During these days food is prepared by others, 
and given to her. The water in which those who are 
confined, and those who are in their menses bathe, is 
considered to be defiled beyond remedy. Flence, for 
bathing purposes some secluded and out-of-the-way 
pool, called pattuvellam, is selected. Uralis coming to 
the low country hesitate to drink water, on the score that 
it might be thus polluted. When the woman delivers 
herself of her first child, her husband observes three days’ 
pollution, but none for subsequent confinements. On 
all such occasions, the maternal relations of the woman 
have to observe five days’ pollution. On the eighteenth 
day after birth, the eldest member of the family names 
the child, and bores the ear. The head of the child is 
shaved as soon as it is able to walk, and a tuft of hair is 
left in front. The corpses of the Uralis are not burnt, 
but buried at a sufficient distance from the house. A 
new cloth is put into the grave by each relative. After 
filling in the grave, they erect a shed over it, within 
which the chopping knife of the deceased, a quantity of 
boiled rice, and some chewing materials (betel and nuts) 
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■ii<) 

are plarf'd. Aitfr tin; iHi'-f oT ,'.c\cr, yrar;-, .ir ' fferh’;' 
of food ;ri.! drink is in,,c’<‘ So li.' do|',irL‘'(' ‘"s:', iJfMU: 
pollution lasts for sixteen da\.s. '! he l.ral;, .iddn-ss 
their father as appan, and inatersud tiiudi- ,n. at'.iichan. 
Marumakkathayain is tlic prevailing foitn (,$ hdne! ’tame 
(in the female line). M.uri.i/ei >s;ll!ed In ii'' p m nts 
There is nf» tali ,^\m}«o! io i'ldit.ite lise uedde-l state. 
After the marriae'e is '.eltied, tiie i--> nvrely -ent 
to the j.and.d or hiit of the I’uduivl. 'The Trahs 
intermarry wilh the niadins, ,j:tl in r.ue e..;,r. \Ath 
Muduvaas. Remarriage is | ermit fed. Ar; Kriij. wisli 
ing to e(.;t married into a p.utieuUr laniily, li.ts to 
wed into the family a pirl helonein;; to Ids own. The 
Uralis have a fine ear for miis'C, and rii;-.; manv sona.s 
in the nieht before ttoinp to bed. Likt* the K.inis 
(Kanikars), th(;y resoit to each intnieafs (’ailed ( heppuka. 
and chdttuka for tbt' curt* of dds<‘,-i-,fs. '('heir woidd be 
sorcerers have to Umvc the comiminify, and wander 
alone in the forest for a number rtf months. 'Hie) are 
said to then act int(» a trance, vv’nen their forefather.s 
appear before them as maidens, and teach them the 
mystic arts. The I'ralis b(;ar thei: loads only on tlie 
back, and never on the bead. 'I'liey nevcT po tti distant 
places without th(;ir choppino knifi'. They are peiod 
forest guides." The Uralis are slat«‘d by the Rev. S. 
Mateer* to practice poiyandr) like the Todas. 

Urali is further a synonym of the I'andans 
of Travancore. in rtderence, it said, to tlicsr haviiig 
been guardians of village's (ur) in lormer tinus. It 
is also the title of the lie.idtnan td' the Kur.iv.is <»t 
Travancore and a synonym of the K(-»Iayan‘; oi 
Malabar. 


* NdiAelal’v *m ‘nasyyCf>if, 
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Urali.—The Uralis, who form the subject of the 
present note, dwell at an altitude of ijSoo feet in the 
jungles of Dimbhum in the Coimbatore district, where a 
forest bungalow, situated on a breezy ridge overlooking 
the plains, formed a convenient centre from which to 
study both Uralis and the more primitive Sholagas. 

The Uralis are familiar with the Badagas, who have 
a settlement not many miles distant ; the Todas, who 
occasionally migrate across the adjacent Nilgiri frontier 
in search of grazing land for their buffaloes ; and the 
Kurumbas and Irulas, who inhabit the lower slopes of 
the Nilgiri'^, which run down to Coimbatore. With the 
civilised world they are acquainted, as they cany loads 
to the plains, and run down to market at the town of 
Sathyamangalam, which is only seventeen miles distant 
from Dimbhum. Like the Nilgiri Badagas, they are 
clad in turban, and. long llowing body-cloth, white (when 
new), or striped with red and blue. The hair is worn 
long and unkempt, or shaved d la Hindu with kudimi 
in mimicry of the more civilLscd classes. A man was 
introduced to ih as an expert mimic of the note of the 
parof[uet. [}e;iCock, junglc-ti)wi and other forest birds ; 
and a small party improvised, in front of the bungalow, a 
bird Lr.tp dovorly constructed out of stones, an iron plate 
from tin; camj) kitchen, bamboo, and rope made on the 
spot from the bark of Ficu^ Tsicla. The making of fire 
with dint and steel is fast disappearing in favour of safety 
matches. 

Ihe Uralis say that they are men of seven kulams 
(?.r., having se\'en posts to the marriage booth), and are 
children of Billayya, while they describe the Sholagas as 
men of five kulams and children of Karayya. They call 
themselves Uralis or Irulas, and, when questioned, say 
that, as Billayya and Karayya are brothers, they may also 
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be called Slvll'icxas. But there is nn inlenn irrue^e 
between Uralis ami th/i'e.fii <;!' lh<; 

two tribes snmeltnieb interdine. t'l ina h<.-r 

legend, th<* I'nilis aiii! Sh daga^ .ire I’c i rtiilt-i] j’nttn 
Karayan, and the Siva'- liaris ( Lina-ei-at -i Irati; ;)a 
or Madheswaram (^r 'J'ia y sjie.d .■ yat'd-* 

of mixed Tatnil and tharii-f .e, an'l have a marbci «.f 
exogamoHs septs, the ineau'ng *)'' the jiar.a ■ ut u!d(j; i*-, 
not clear. They inhdge in a huty- r< pentdre , ,f tr'.k- 
names, for the nio.'t ; .nl of a '‘"I'ona' nature. sMt'h .i-, 
donkey-legged, big n.a'.a-'hcd. pot lierTP, ij.ca -.ipp/d, 
hairy like a bear or llm l it'; (•; a immgo.oe inoihio,- 
lying, brought i.p on butter inili... ( )iv utin tor. n:unf,‘f] 
Kothc Killian (l..otl;:i, .i ■.•.lone), beeause he u-’ishorn itn;i 
rock near KoUigiri. 

The miijfirity of tin- tribe ni(/de'4 livelihood 

by collecting mini'r foiaoi p.od.;!. e, i.nji a., niyrabolanih, 
wax and honey, an>l poles lor use .e priniilits* brcJiks for 
country ciirts during the ai-cent of the ghat roat':. ’I'hesti 
poles are tied to the c;uts hy rope., ami tniii hehini! 
on the ground, so th;il. v\i;cn the c.-trl gops, tiie ba.ckvvaid 
course of the wheels i.s ;Lrre,sled. Sosfie till the sttii, and 
cultivate various kinds <ii food-griuns. Oth(-rs ;ire sheeyi 
and cattle owners. A few fiiniiies pof.-.es.s hind, which is 
given frec’of rent by the h'orest I tepiirtniesit. on condiiitm 
that they work for tin; depiulinent uhimever their s(*rvices 
are required. As <i class they are not inclim;*! to do hatal 
work, and they iippt'ar to gel into the cliiudies oi money- 
lending Chettis. Their staple fooii is lagi 'Jikmiiu' 
Coracana). But they eat ;i!so shee|>, iowi;;, goat. <leer, 
pigeons and doves, bhick inonkftys, wild lniiu, liarc, 
hedgehogs, piiroquels, quails iiiid p.irtriilges, jungle -low!, 
woodcock. wooclj)eckers, and other denizens f>f the 
jungle. A man who wtts asked whether they cat beef, 
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cats, toads, bears, or white monkeys, expectorated 
violently at the mention of each, and the suggestion 
of the first three produced the most explosive oral 
demonstration. 

Tribal disputes are referred to a headman, called 
Yejamana, who must belong to the exogamous sept 
called Sambe, and whose appointment is an hereditary 
one. To assist him, three others, belonging to the 
Kalkatti, Kolkara and Kurinanga septs, whose hereditary 
titles are Pattagara, Gouda and Kolkara, are appointed. 
The Kolkara has to invite people to the panchayat (tribal 
council), collect the fines inflicted, and be present on the 
occasion of marriages. A woman who, after marriage, 
refuses to live with her husband, is punished thus. She 
is tied to a tree, and the Kolkaran empties the contents 
of a hornet or wasp’s nest at her feet. After a few 
minutes the woman is questioned, and, if she agrees to 
live with her husband, she must, in token of assent, lick 
a mark made on his back by the Kolkara with fowl’s 
excrement, saying “ You are my husband. In future 
I .shall not quarrel with you, and will obey you.” Even 
after this ordeal has been gone through, a woman may, 
on payment of a fine, leave her husband in favour of 
another man of the tribe. 

When a girl reaches puberty, she is anointed, deco- 
rated with jewelry, and made to occupy a separate hut 
for seven days, during which time two young girls keep 
her company. On the eighth day, all three bathe in a 
pond or stream, and return in their wet clothes to the 
girl’s home, where they sit on a pestle placed in front 
of the door. A plantain leaf is then placed in front of 
them, on which cooked rice and curry are spread. A 
child, aged about eight or nine months, is set in the 
girl s lap, and she feeds the infant with a small quantity 
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of rice, of which she hericif swanow ; a fmv 
Those as.semblftl then sit down tf> a ine'.i:, at I'v 
sion of which they wash their hand:', in a and ire 
girl throws the water away, 'i'he fea-,t i ,ociI. the 
spot is sprinkled with cowdung water, .md > ieafied ep 1<\ 
the girl. 

Marriage is either infant or adult, ifiii, ;<•, a li.-e 
latter. The match-making is carriei’ out la the Imvs 
parents, who, with his otlu'r relations, pay two one 

with and one without the boj,, to the p.inmt'-. of the yjrh 
At the finst vd.sit a present of ragi, and at lite :.erond of 
plantains, rice, and millet jjiulding is made. 'J'Ik' p irty 
must be received witli due respect, which is shown by 
taking hold of the walking-sticks of the guests on arriv al, 
and receiving th«*m on a mat sjvread inside the house. 
The customary form of salut<* is touching the feet with 
both hands, and raising them, with palms ojtp(»-,ed, to 
the forehead. Before taking their s(,“,\ts, lh(; guests 
salute a vessel of water, which is iilaced on the mat, 
surrounded by b<lel leaves and nuts. A flower is pl.u.ed 
on the loj) of the stone (»r ligure which represents the 
tribal goddess, and, after puja (worship) has been done 
to it, it is addressed in the words "Oh, .Swami 1 drop 
the dower to the* right if the marriag<t is going to be 
propitious, and to tlie left if otherwise." Shoiihi lhi“ 
flower remain on the image, without falling eitlar way, 
it is greeted as a very liapjvy omen. Oti the occasion 
of the betrothal ceremony, if the bridegrcfom's paity, on 
their way to the bride’s village, luive to cross a stnvim, 
running or dry, the bridegroom is not .allowed to w.dk 
across it, but must be carried uv<‘r on the back of his 
maternal uncle. As tlu*) approach the brides isome, 
they are met by the Kolkara and two other men, t(» 
whom the Kolkara, after receiving the walking-sticks of 
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the guests, hands them over. Failure to do so would be 
an act of discourtesy, and regarded as an insult to be 
wiped out by a heavy fine. When the procession arrives 
at the house, entrance into the marriage booth is pre- 
vented by a stick held across it by people of the bride’s 
village. A mock struggle takes place, during which 
turmeric water is thrown by both sides, and an entrance 
into the house is finally effected. After a meal has been 
partaken of, the bridal party proceed to the village of 
the bridegroom, where the bride and bridegroom are 
lodged in separate houses. In front of the bridegroom's 
house a booth, supported by twelve posts arranged in 
four rows, has been erected. The two pillars nearest the 
entrance to the house are called murthi kamba. Into 
the holes made for the reception of these, after a cocoa- 
nut has been broken, ghi (clarified butter), milk, and a 
few copper coins are placed. The bridal pair, after an oil 
bath, are led to the booth, decorated with jewels and 
wearing new cloths, and made to sit on a plank. A 
cocoanut is broken, and they salute a vessel placed on 
a plate. The bridal party then adjourn to a pond or 
stream, and do puja to their god. On the return thence 
the bridal couple must be accompanied by their maternal 
uncles, who should keep on dancing, while cocoanuts are 
broken in front of them till the house is reached. The 
contracting parties then again sit on the plank with their 
little fingers linked, while the bride money (theravu) is 
paid to the father-in-law, and the milk money (pal kuli) 
to the mother-in-law. The tali (a golden disc) is then 
tied on to the bride’s neck by some female relation of 
the bridegroom, and the bride and bridegroom, after 
saluting those assembled, enter the house, where the 
young wife is at once told to cook some rice, of which 
she and her husband partake from the same leaf plate. 
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dance takes el.ice aroeiid tije ei;. ani tiic pr- lee-.iun 
then fnmas.ni ti> the bwri.J vjn-atid, ul'ere 4 ea-.v iiHlt.ilo 
is broie^ht near th<- ear, and ,t iilfk- rui;!; i!,'.au''i and 
poured three liittes into liie ir.ni.t!; oj the lorp ,e. ,\ eo« 

and one or two edve*- ..re taken round tliei ir, and the 
calves presente<l to tlie sister ot" the deoe,.aed. 'Ih.e t;ar 
is then broken up, .tiler the deioralions have In-en 
stripped off. The cor[)se is biiriet! either on the >,pot, «)r 
taken awtty to distant Xiryundi, and buried thitre. On 
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the eighth day after the funeral or return from Nirgundi, 
the eldest son of the deceased has his head shaved, and, 
together with his brother’s wife, fasts. If the funeral 
has been at Nirgundi, the son, accompanied by his 
relations, proceeds thither after tying some cooked 
rice in a cloth. On arrival, he offers this to all the 
memorial stones in the burial-ground (goppamane), and 
erects a stone, which he has brought with him, in memory 
of the deceased. He then anoints all the stones with 
ghi, which is contained in a green bamboo measure. He 
collects the rice, w'hich has been offered, and one of the 
party, becoming inspired, gives vent to oracular decla- 
rations as to the season’s prospects, the future of the 
bereaved family, etc. The collected rice is regarded as 
sacred, and is partaken of by all. Each sept has its own 
goppamane, which is a rectangular space with mud walls 
on three sides. In cases in which the corpse has been 
buried close to the village, the grave is marked by a pile 
of stones. Two or three years afterwards, the body is 
exhumed, and the bones are collected, and placed in 
front of the house of the deceased. All the relations 
weep, and the son conveys the bones to Nirgundi, 
where he buries them. On the eighth day he revisits 
the spot, and erects a stone with the ceremonial already 
described. 

The Uralis worship a variety of minor deities, and 
sacrifice sheep and goats to Palrayan. They observe 
two annual festivals, viz. : — [a) Thai nombu, when the 
whole house is cleaned, and margosa {Melia Azadi- 
rackia) twdgs and spikes of Achyrantkes aspera are tied 
together, and placed in front of the house over the roof, 
or stuck into the roof overhanging the entrance. A 
sumptuous repast is partaken of. This ceremonial 
takes place in the month Thai (December- January). 
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(^) In the month Vyasi (March-April) a tntuj(h is 
placed close to a well, and filk;d witli a mixture of salt 
and water. The cattle, clccoratcnl with leaves and (lowers, 
are broucrht, one by one. to the troiii^di, and made in 
drink the salt water. 

Uril Parisha.— A class of .Mf^s-ul. 

Uru. — Ur, Uru, mcanine- villao-e, is the name of 
a division of Bedar, IJoya, (iolla, Korava, Kiirr.ha, 
k'ladi^lfa, and Odde. 1 he Bedars and Iklv.is are 'li\’id("d 
into two main divisi(jns, Uru or those uiio dwr-!l in 
villages, and Myasa (grass -Lind or forest pe< iple) who live 
away from villages. In like m, inner, the I.'ru Oddi-s are 
those who have abandoned a nomad life, and settled in 
village.s. Among some of the Tamil cultivatint’ rlasse,, 
the headman is known as the Ur (loan Ian. 

Ur-Udaiyan (lord id' a villige). .\ swioinm ot 
Nattaman. 

Urukathi (a kind of knif<‘). -.\n e.\.»g,miou., sept of 
Toreya. 

Urukkaran, a class id" Muhammadan pilot', and 
sailors in the Lacce.dive islind.s. (.SVe .Mapjiill a. ^ 

Urumikkaran. — The Urumikkfiran ., <‘r tlioa- who 
play on the drum (urumi), arc stid. to be “ 'I'otlij.ms 
in Madura, and ?aray,ins e! sew here. ' I'he Ka;)pili\ans 
say that the) migrated with the Urumikk<u-,ins from the 
banks of the Tungabaflra ri\er, las' ease the 'Fotliyans 
tried to ravish their women. At a K.ippilK.in wedding, 
a Urumikkaran must be present at the dislrdjutHUi oi 
betel on the second day, and at the final de ith ceremonies 
a Urumikkaran must also be present. 

Usira (usirika, J^Iiylhiulhus /fw/eViv). - .\ ept of 
KOmati. 


* Msidrati* 
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utia.— Utla or Utlavadu has been recorded as an 
occupational sub-caste of Yerukala, and an exogamous 
sept of Boya and Padma Sale. The name is derived 
from utlam, a hanging receptacle for pots, made of 
palmyra fibre, which some Yerukalas make and sell.* 
Uttareni {Achyranlhes aspera ). — An exogamous sept 
of Bdya. 

Uyyala (a .swing). — An exogamous sept of Mala, 
Mutraclia, and Yerukala. During the marriage cere- 
monies of Brahmans and some non-Brahman castes, the 
bride and bridegroom are seated in a swing within the 
marriage booth, and songs called uyyala patalu (swing 
songs) are sung by women to the accompaniment of music. 


Vada.— “On the coast of Ganjam and Vizagapatam, 
the sea fishermen are either VMas or Jalaris, both of 
which are Telugu castes. The fishing operations are 
carried on by the men, and the fish are sold by the 
women in markets and villages. Various Oriya castes, 
e.y., Kcvuto, Kondra, Tiyoro, etc., are employed as 
fishermen, but only in fresh-water. The Vadas seem to 
be a section ol the Palles, with whom they will interdine 
and intermarry. They call themselves Vada Balijas, 
though they have no claim to be regarded as Balijas. 
Sometimes they are called Kalasis by Oriya people. 

Socially the Vadas occupy a low position. Their 
language is a corrupt and vulgar form of Telugu. The 
men wear a conical palm leaf cap, such as is worn by 
the Pattanavan fishermen in the Tamil country. In the 
presence of a superior, they remove their loin-cloth and 


* Iviadras Census Report| 1901. 
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place it round their neck and sl\uuld<T;, as a mark ot 
respect. Ainan^ man> oiiier c tsits, this would, ftn the 
contrary, be i''*p,ualfd is an ii^i of imperlinence. 

Like other Te!a;4'fi e i -te the Vad.is haVe 
intipenis. soine of '.ij'i.ii seem to be [)e( nlv,! to them, 


Maiiapi!/, (’mii ;; eli, Sod'i; i!'i, Jf'V.il ip: 


n; 


r)il 


ler 


intiper'i , . ,j,-r co-nni' m to m.irr, 'feLiipi e ist' 


I’he ca'Ae iiesiUiiet* arc eetith d Ivu'iraj;; an’ i*:!l . and 
the appoii'ta.eni .re pparratly held !h meinbc!''! of 
paitic.uLr ‘■-ej ; % At <'i: tor »-;.! 0 )ip:t', they belong' 

to the M til .jA'i . n 1 \’ .nk i '.eit?*. 1 itcre tl i, a caste 

servMiit ^uled S i.o .y .rv 'di', 1'ije hr..dtaeTi seepi to 
more po', VC! anon.; lie* \';t.la's lieai ainonp other 'Feluou 
c.iste.s, and all khids ol eaete n') ‘lie; - an* retei red Jo them 
for dis[(us.d. 'i hi y m r'ni- a iee ioi i [ii ,rri.ipe^ .md 
arrange v.u'ou. des dls in < onnection with the weddinpy 
cereinoni.il, ’Ibis i*^ b ms! on ibe 'leliiou tyj.e, with a 
few variation . Wlieii a youno man'' relation', pmceed 
to the lioU',e of the eiil uboni it is j.roptistsi th.il he 
shouk! marry, the eiders oi la r fannly otter water in a 
brass \(osel to tlieii ;.p!e ,ts, il tliey api ii-ovt' o! the tnutch. 
Durino the marriage r'te.s, the hride .uid ijr’deorootn .sit 
within <i p.m-i t1 i li loth'. .md the men i >1 the* brideproonib 
party eshih t to t^ji'a- , '•■.embied iiete! ksd, .areea nuts, 
oil, turmeric i aste, ric , an which no foreipn niattiT, such 
as fraemeiu, oi p,e er, im;.;'-, etc., i.ai-.t be lound. If thty 
arc discovered, a i'mi i . in'licted. 

There i-, exhibited in th.e Madi ts Museum a eollt'ctioii 
of clay lipaies, '-neh as an wordiii-ped liy ii-hermeii on 
the (ianiaiii (o,ai, conueniin ; which Mr. If. i )’A. C. 
Reiliy wi’tes to me a-, fo’lo'.is. "‘I am .sending you 
spccimen.s of tiie chief oods wor'.hij ped by tiie iishermen. 
The Tahsild.ir of berhamfKir oot them made by the 
potter and carpenter, who usually make such rnpires for 
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set up on the sea-shore are her shrines. On no account 
should she be provoked, lest the fishing boat should be 
upset. She is regarded as constantly roaming over^the 
sea in a boat at night. Associated with her is a' male 
deity, named Rainasondi, who is her brother. His vaha- 
nam (vehicle) is an elephant. Orusandi is worshipped 
separately by each family. At the time of worship, 
dowers, two cloths, a fowl, a goat, and a bottle of toddy 
or arrack, are carried in procession to the sea-shore. 
Before the procession starts, people collect in front of 
the house of the person who is doing the puja (worship), 
and tic him and the goat to a long post set up in front 
thereof. A toy boat is placed before the post, and 
Ramasondi is invoked by a person called Mannaru, who 
becomes inspired by the entrance of the deity into him. 
A fowl is sacrlfied, and, with the boat on his head, the 
Mannaru proceeds towards the shore. Orusandi is then 
invoked, but does not come so easily as Ramasondi. 
Repeated invocations are necessary before some one 
becomes inspired. The goat, post, and a pot shrine for 
the goddess are taken to the shore. A small platform is 
erected there, on which the shrine, smeared with chunam 
(lime), is placed, and in it the image is deposited. Wor- 
ship is then performed, and the goat sacrificed if it crawls 
along on all fours and shivers. If it does not do so, 
another goat is substituted for it. As every family sets 
up its own pot shrine, the number of these is considerable, 
and they extend over several furlongs. 

The sea goddess Marulupolamma is housed in a 
small shed made of date palm leaves. A goddess who is 
very much feared, and worshipped at the burial-ground, 
is Bulokamma. Her worship is carried out at noon or 
midnight. She is represented by a pot, of which the 
neck is removed. In the sides of the pot four holes are 
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within the earth, no shrine is erected to her, and she is 
not represented by an image. A small pandal is erected, 
and the pot placed near it. 

The goddess Kalimukkamma is represented by a 
paper or wooden mask painted black, with protruding 
tongue. With her is associated her brother Baithari. 
She is believed to be one of the sisters created by 
Brahma from his face at the request of Iswara, the others 
being Polamma, Maridipoli, Kothapoli, Jungapoli, Nuka- 
poli, Runjamma, and Kundamma. The shrine of Kali- 
mukkamma is a low hut made of straw. At the time of 
worship to her, a Mannaru, dressed up as a woman, puts 
on the mask, and thus represents her. A stone slab, 
containing a figure of Kalimukkamma, is carried by a 
woman. She is the only goddess who may be represented 
by a stone. To her pigs are offered. 

Peddamma or Polamma is represented by a wooden 
effigy. Along with her, Maridiamma is also worshipped. 
The offerings to Peddamma consist of a goat or sheep, 
and a pot of milk. A pig is sacrificed to Maridiamma, 
When the people proceed in procession to the place of 
worship, a toy cart is tied to the person representing 
Maridiamma, and some one must carry a toy boat. At a 
distance from the house, the cart is detached, and a pig 
is killed by an abdominal incision. 

Samalamma is a mild goddess, with vegetarian pro- 
pensities, to whom animal food must not be offered. She 
is associated with the aforesaid Bengali Babu riding on a 
horse. Her image may only be carried by young girls, 
and grown-up women may not touch it. 

Of the Sakthis worshipped by the Vadas, the chief is 
Koralu Sakthi. The man who performs the worship is 
tied to a country cart, to which a central stake, and a 
stake at each corner are attached. Dressed up in female 
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attire, he dni'^es the rart. with which he make's thrrr 
rounds. A chickc’n is then impair'd en ( ',,-’h l i'thi" 
stakes, and a jji_<4 nn tiie centra! ‘.fake. 

In former times, tl'ie im..p,es of the (kifie, uere 
made in clay, hi.l it h.as la-en fotind I'-y e.\j (liencc t.hat 
wooden iinai^eh .ire more dtir.iMe, and dt* .m.t rnju-re 
to be repl'iced *-0 otien. A'on.4 uitii the nn-r.je,. o.i' 
gods and poddc ses. the V.uia,. pi.aa !:;;ur< ■ ai.resrin 

ing deceased rel'lti'.e^ alter t’r.e pedd.alinatn (cn.ii de.itii 
ceremony). 

'Fhc Miinnanis aje \ery import, ml indsv ida ils. lor 
not only do they perform uor-ai:;), imt .ae con-i.’!.ed .,n 
many points. !t a man does not 'lee-ae 1400 i cali he;, of 
fish, he goes to the Alannani, to ,isc(Tla'.n the < ,u!se ol 
his bad luck. 'Die .Maiinaru l.oids in hi . hand -t siring, 
to which <'i stone is tied, .aid itn'ohos \ 'i.oi's gods .and 
godtlcs.sesliyn.une. i-iverv lime .i name U mentioned, 
tht; stone cither swings to and ho 'ike ,< pindulmn, or 
performs a circular mnvtmienl. li the Ioniser occiu's, it 
is a sign that the deity whost* name !ias been prononnred 
is the cause of the misfortune, and nvrsi he pi-opitiated 
in a suitable manner. 

Vadakkupurattu. — A ‘-ynontm, meaninp, belong 
ing to the north siile of tlie tenipie, of Marans in 
Travancone 

Vadra.— Vadr.i, V.uh.uigi, or \’ad!a is a name of 
;i sub-division of 'i'eiagu K.ijma.as, the professional 
calling of wiiich is carpentering, it is noted, in the 
Gazetteer of 'i'aniore, th.il •* uood-i .irv'ng of ,i very lair 
"rpiaiity is done at several piaee-. in l!ie 'I'anjore distrii't 
by a class of workmen e;iiled c.u larpenlers, ironi the 
fact that their skiii is o<-nertliy in c.trving 

images on temple cars. ’I'inw arc found :it lanjorc, 
Mannargudi. Tiruvadaturai and 'ririivadi, .ind perhaps 
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elsewhere. The workmen at the last-named place are 
Vaddis. The Vaddis of the Godavari district are also 
found to do wood-carvinfr, sometimes with great skill.” 

Vadugan. — At the census. 1891, 180,884 individuals 
were returned as \'adugan, which is described as meaning 
“a native of the northern or Telugu country, but in 
ordinary usage it refers to the Balijas. I find, however, 
that 56,380 Vadugars have returned their sub-division 
as Kammavar or Kammas, and that the term has been 
used to denote many Telugu castes. At the census, 
1901, the number of people returning themselves as 
Vadugan drop])cd to 95,924, and the name is defined by 
the Census Superintendent as a “ linguistic term mean- 
ing a Telugu man, wrongly returned as a caste name by 
Kammas, Kapus and Balijas in the Tamil districts. ’ 
In the Salem Manual, Vaduga is noted as including all 
who speak Telugu in the Tamil districts, e.g., Odde, 
Bestha, etc. 

It is recorded, in the Gazetteer of Malabar, that “ of 
the same social standing as the Kammalans are the Vadu- 
gans (northerners), a makkattayam ctiste of foreigners 
found in Palghat and the adjoining part of VValuvanad. 
They are di\’’idcd into two exogamous classes, one of 
which is regarded as inferior to the other, and per- 
forms purificatory ceremonies for the caste. They cut 
their hair close all over the head, and have no kudumis 
(hair knot),” 

It is noted by Mr. L. Moore that “ Xavier, 
writing in 1542 to 1544, makes frequent references to 
men wdiom he calls Badages, who are said to have been 
collectors of royal taxes, and to have grievously oppressed 
Xavier’s converts among the fishermen of Travancore.f 

Malabar Law and Custom, 3rd ed., 1905. 
t Father Coleridge’s Life and Letters of St. Francis Xa\ier. 
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Vagiri or Vagirivala.— .S ^ K.ii; vikl-.r-.n. 

Vagiti (tfot)r\\,'.y or u'S.u-yiu!',, - An n’.o.j.inuM! , 
se{)t of jO^i. 

Vaguniyan. — So- \ luani. 

Vaidyatl.— k’ai'l; r.n or !r.< ‘ailin': or 

mcdidne-man, (n'tnr.' as a tilir ot K-l'.iat 'k - HiH.r.M', 
and PidluvaiT-., and, at times ■'! I’l'n'-.;'', i'.is hern r< lunad 
as an occupation J sah dit ';''on oi i'.u- i!\an<, 

X'illaoe phvsii ians arc knoup Wiidyaic. ani 
may belong to any <:a‘tc, hiyo oi- !ou, Tbc \a:dyan 

dkii;nos(“"' all disca' c- i«\ feeling I’'*''''- 
this ff)r a <anic'cnl]\ Ion;; time, r(‘:t'ark' tli a shcr<‘ is an 
excess of vat ham, pitham, o .hn.m', and so on. 11’-, '.took 
phrases arc valham, pitham, u •imam, ’ le'-.tun.iin. k.i'Msani, 
mephani or mf-h.un, s.utinan!, etc, ()rlhodo‘.i men and 
women do not <il!o\\ the Vaidvan to t»cl the pose by 
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direct contact of the fingers, and a silk cloth is placed on 
the patient’s wrist. The pulse of males is felt with 
the right hand, and that of females with the left. Some 
Vaidj-ans crack the finger and wrist-joints before they 
proceed to feel the pulse. Some are general practi- 
tioners, and others specialists in the treatment of fever, 
piles, jaundice, syjjhilis, rheumatism, and other diseases. 
The specialists arc generally hereditary practitioners. 
In the treatment of cases, the Vaidyan prescribes 
powder-s and pills, and a decoction or infusion (kashayam) 
of various drugs which can easily be obtained at 
the \'illagc drug-shojj, or with the help of the village 
herbalist. Among these are ginger, pepper, Abies 
JVebbiana, .-Jeoms calavtus, nlm (3felia Azadirachta), 
or t-ludroc^raphis pamadata sticks, Alpinia Galanga, 
etc. If the medicine has to be taken for a long time, the 
drugs are compounded together in the form of a lehyam, 
c.o„ bilvadi, kushpanda, and purnadi lehyam. Some 
Vaidyuns prepare powders (basmam), such as swarna 
(gold) basmam, pavala (coral powder) basmam, or 
sankha (chank shell powder) basmam. Special pills 
(mathre), prepared at considerable cost, are sometimes 
kept by V’aidyans, and passed on from generation to 
generation as heirlooms. Such pills are usually intended 
lor well-known specific diseases. These pills are used 
in very minute quantities, and consequently last for a 
long time. A drop of honey or butter is placed on a 
slab o! sandstone, on which the pill is rubbed. The 
honey or butter is then administered to the patient. A 
standing rule of the Vaidyan is to keep his patient on 
a verv low diet, such as nee gruel without salt. His 
usual saying is " Langanam paramoushadam,” i.e., 
fasting is an excellent medicine. A well-known treat- 
ment in cases of jaundice is the drinking of curds, 
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wlitmifjvr* cniUiniinu ly lH*in 1 m IJoili arc 

Maliuminliii .. 1 ic** r>r:ac: .ryyf :r iu ;;ci sDincnvhai 

bettCT n^scltn ih ci t!u‘ Ultcr, ,\iv\ .rc‘ \n ^i.cn - )f u;. ‘ men of 
experi(*iia\’ llic UiOm* >Hiii to 4op lonj^ in one 

place, llicy co; kat a rvrnbcr of \ alii ns, operate on them, 
and them moie* on iK‘fop‘ their in; c'an find them out. 
Both kinds of oporalor, setmi to he inniirent of any 
attempt at .senmrir.'^ ,.s^‘ps!.n or .iniisepsi;* ; they use a 
dirty needle* or a sharj? \\oo«h*n ' laavea* ; no amesthctic is 
employed: a baedayi* is kepi tm for t(*n tlays, and 
coLinter-irrh dion is freely rtoorlc*! to, to combat iritis, 
etc. Many of iht* \iclims m*t* ashamed to come to a 
ELiropf‘an hospital alter the frhire of their hopes. 
It has l)een said tliat, if tho \ aithy.m did not get good 
results, he* would bo urnpped, and tin* practice would die 
out. This n*uiark can onl) liave come from one who 
knew nothing ol the Indian character, or the crass 
ignorance of the* lower classes of the people. It is hard 


* liUutn MeUi^.u,l Ga^etle, \Li, 1906, 
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(>•>• h ivc nut livetl and worked among them to 

r.\./ (‘ h'lA fin- ryxt fdls a dupe to impudent self- 

iMW! l: ih* '> a simple kindly person, whose 

impliaii ti'i; : in lonfi-icni self-assertion will bring him to 
fri'-t ! :nin'. inotlr'T oerieratifm. The vision of these 
O'l »r p!‘o;de sitting down in a dusty bazaar to 

i''t an ao! (-•in; i.h i/i ilan lii''U',t a dirty needle into their 
rye-, ii • ■ la’okfd tiv indign.ition of the English 
ytx ioan !;jo t’m • of otir first occupation of the 
c i.in!!'', . S’ '<• b\ -id'! with a vveli-equippcd English 
!' ' ..p't li, ii'-.Mi tarns oat its ninety odd per cent, of 
V, .iMn, tiiiofc sits in the neighbouring bazaar even 
to d.iV the eiiariat m, whose fee is fixed at anything from 
,v/. to t sid. lings, //(Vi, in every case, a fowl or other 
ani'n d Tiie i liter 's o.stcnsibly for sacrificial purposes, 
i»iit I imderiLind ends uni.brniiy in the \'’aithyan’s curry- 
po!. Wh-iidost, perhaps, of all the Vaithyan’s methods is 
tlie -iio ol’ th'‘ satfron -O']. Hired rag, with which pus is 
wiped away from the p ilient's inllaraed eye. On this 
coioar, the pus. etc., c mnot !)c seen, and therefore all 
is wei.. It is tlie table i ostrich again, only this time in 
ie,i! life, with Vit d interests at sLike.” 

It is n >ted * in conacciion with the various classes of 
N.uiiliatiri llraiiman.s tiiat “the Taidyans or physicians, 
knovi:! a - M ariK, are to study the medical science, and 
to piMi.’fae tiio ,a!ne. As tlie protession ol a doctor neces- 
alit'rs Ui-'- I iertorm.!.nce oi siirgicd operationsentailing 
tiv sliodduv oi iilood, the .\Iuss ids arc considered as 

shgiit'y tlegrado'i.” 

iairtiier inioi inatitin concerning native medicine- 
nieii will 1)0 loan 1 in llu‘ articles on Kusavans and 

Mamiu! ,|S. 


• C'uc’im Cciisua Report, 1901 
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like the Canarese Gani^as (oil-pressers), the Tamil oi 
prcsser.s (V'iniyan) claim to rank as Vaisyas. Vaisy 
Brahm in is rn'tod * as being a curious hybrid name, b 
wh'i;h the Konkani Vanis (traders) style themselves. i 
small citlony “ Baniyans,” who call themselves Jai, 
Vaisyas. is said i' 10 have settled in Native Cochin 
Vasya is recorded as the caste of various title-holders 
whose title is Chetti or Chettiyar, in the Madrai 
Oaarlerly Civil List. 

Vajjira (diamond).— An exogamous sept of Toreya. 

Vakkaiiga. — SVt Okkiliyan. 

Valagadava.—An occupational name for various 
classes in South Canara. c.'e, Sappaligas, Mogilis, and 
Batriimeias, wlvi .ire engaged as musicians. 

Valai (net). — The aame, said to indicate those 
who hunt with nets, of a section of Paraiyans. The 
Ambaiakk.lrans, w ho are also called Valaiyans, claim 
that, when .Siva’s ring was swallowed by a fish in the 
Ganges, one of their ancestors invented the first net 
made in the world. 

Valaiyal. — A sub-division of Kavarai, i.e., the Tamil 
ei|uivalent of Gazula (glass bangle) Balija. 

Valaiyan. — The Vhalaiyans are described, in the 
Manual of Madura district (1868), as “alow and debased 
class. 'i'h(.-ir ii.ime is suf)posed to be derived from valai 
a net and to have been given to them from their beino- 
constant!}’ em[)loyed in netting game in the jungles. 
(Many of them still live by the net ; some catch fish ; 
some smidt iron. Many are engaged in cultivation, as 
bearers of burdens, and in ordinary cooly work. The 
tradition that a Valaiya woman was the mother of the 
Vallambans seems to show that the Valiyans must be 

^ Madias Census Report, 1901. 
t N, Sankuni Wanar, Ind. Ant. XXI, 1892. 
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AmbuUk'irans are few, and vice Pe7'sd, whicli looks 
.1 tl: ccrti'.ii sections had taken to calling themselves 

An’.h.i’.'karans The .mper sections of the xAmbalakarans 
{hem-e’.ve-i Piil.Li. which is a title properly belonging 
tw b;;t the others are usually called Muppan in 

T,c;’'’rr ind Amijii! ikar.in, Muttiriyan, and Servaikaran 
r ' Triclu'i'tp'ily. 'I'he usual title of the Talaiyans, so 
fir i - 1 (' u) g.ll'.er. i,-> Mupjian, but some style themselves 
S' i; and AmhalakaranA 

live Madura \'alaiyans are said to be “less 
IiMUm in: a ’ t!i m liiose in 'Fanjorc, the latter employing 
I'.i ill ■' u . priests, foi bidding the marriage of widows, 
.vet i'lnii'y burniiig their dead, and being particular 
Ali.it tir \ oat. ilut they still cling to the worship of all 
til" u d vi'ligo go. A and goddesses.” In some places, 
i: :■ -aM, T the \'al;iiyans will eat almost anything, 
Iv.t I'.-h'ng rit-., c.its, fnig< and squirrels. 

Lil.o the I’.illans and Paraqans, the Valaiyans, in 
viTuo , L (SN, |iv'-in streets of their own, or in settlements 
ou'> ido liio vniigo',. At times of census, they have 
;'1'.r;iod, a largo number of sub-divisions, of which the 
f •I'loun'', may be cito<l as examples' — 

.M a '.i idnni. Those who eat the vermin of the soil. 

{p'lisi, g'ass bead). 

S.u'.ij :, witiwiod ir,i\es. 

\ a.ui’ytn. Sur lau.n of the Palli caste. 

\ o’A'up' 'it.., uhilo-Mit hill. 

b- p’icc^ the -Sariikii or Saragu \'alaiyans 

n-a" ■ g.uiii 'IN Kilais or septs, which, as among the 
Ma'" ,v'U) , am! ITillms, run in the female line. Brothers 
u,m! '-i'.ters beiangto the same kilai as that of their 
Eijolin.'i' .uid iralorn.d uncle, and not of their father. 

* Ma ‘fj Idi A / |,e .uit, Ujoi;, 
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Aduk marriage is the rule, and the consent of the 
malcrnai unde is necessary. Remarriage of widows 
is Irrcly permitted. At the marriage ceremony, the 
brid'-groum’s 'dster lakes u[) the tali (marriage badge), 
.md, alter showing it to those assembled, ties it tightly 
n M intl the neck of the bride. To tie it loosely so that the 
tad -firing touches the collar-bone would be considered a 
!»r(‘.u'h of cii-^toin, and the woman who tied it would be 
fmed The tali-tying ceremony always takes place at 
nig 111, and the bridegn lom’s sister performs it, as, if it was 
tied liv the bridegroom, it could not be removed on his 
death, and repl;ii;ed if his widow wished to marry again. 
Marriag'.'s gfm'Tally take place from January to May, 
and Const immation should not be effected till the end 
of the month Atii, lest the lirst child should be born 
in the month of r.hithre, which would be very inaus- 
picions. 'I'here arc two Tamil proverbs to the effect 
that “ the girl should remain in her mother’s house during 
Atii," and '• d'a child is born in Chithre, it is ruinous to 
the hoi! ,e of the mother-m-law.” 

In the (ia/ettecr of the Madura district, it is stated 
“at weddings, the bridegrtifim’s sister ties the tali, 
.uid then h.irries the hnde off to her brother’s house, 
w iieje lie Wilting. When a girl attains maturity, she is 
ii! tde ti > !;ve i. u' a lortnight in a temporary hut, which she 
.iliencard, omns down. While she is there, the little 
girS i'i tic- caste meet outside it, and sing a song 
illiisfratiie ot tlv charms of womanhood, and its power of 
ailevi.ttmg tiic unhanjo lot oi the bachelor. Two of the 
verses say : -- 

U'a,u file of a nian r* 

It If- twisted, anil uiutted, and a burden. 

U hat ol the litsbcs ot a woman ^ 

I hey arr w tlu wa.s in a gailand, and a glory. 
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offend in this respect are made to sit with their toes tied 
to the neck by a creeper. When a woman is divorced, 
her male children to the husband, and she is allowed 
to keep the j^iris.” 

The tribal ‘•'ods of the Valaiyans are Singa Pidari 
(Aiyanar) and Padinettanipadi Karuppan. Once a year, 
an the day after the new-nioon in the month Masi 
(February to March), the Valaiyans assemble to worship 
the deity, liarly in the morning they proceed to the 
Aiyanar temjde, and, after doing homage to the god, go 
off to the forest to hunt bares and other small game. 
On their return they are met by the Valaiyan matrons 
cirrying colmjred water or rice (alam), garlands of 
llowcrs, 1k;£c1 leaves andarcca nuts. The alam is waved 
ov(!r the' men, some of whom become inspired and are 
garlaivled. While they are under inspiration, the mothers 
apjieal to them to nanif^ their babies. The products of 
tltt' cha->c are taken to the house of the headman and 
liistributcd. At a h stival, at which Mr. K. Rangachari 
was present, ,'it ub'uit ten o'clock in the morning all the 
\’al,uy.i men. w<*tnen, and chiklren, dressed up in holiday 
attirr, swarmed nut of their iuits, and proceeded to a 
neighbiHiring The men and bovs each carried 

a thrnwlng ‘-tick, nr a digging stick tipped with iron. 
On arrival at the gisae, thu \ stniHi in a rnw, f.icing east, 
and, thrnwing down liteir sticks, saluted them, and 
pro.stratnd theinselvc-s befnro them. Then ail took up 
their sticks, and sotiv pl.iyed on reed pipes. Some of 
the w(jmen brought garl.indsof linvvers, and placed them 
round the net'ks of four men. who for a time stood holding 
in their hands their stick.s, of which the ends were 
stuck in th(' ground. After a time they began to 
.shiver, move t](iickly aljout, and kick those around them. 
Under the inllacnce of their inspiration, they exhibited 
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remark;i!>l(; }thy»t<'^'il strnnjjth, fiv?' •'>!• rfic*rj 

n*jt h<Mi !hc;». |)'ov(t? ii) n v--. tUt-y 

ex[)rehh<“d ;i th-tt thry w.iuld n"t'j,cct the 

worship them, u»v! offer to them jnunj^.t! (boiie;! rke) 
and anim:tl si.riihi’cs. The women bmoj^ht tljeir bihies 
tf) them to be nanus!. In .soiJK* j-Uces, the naminjtj of 
infants is performe l at the Ai>anar teir.[de by any one 
who is lindir the inHuence of inspiration. Failin'^ such 
a one, several tlower*:, each with a namt; ateiehed tf) it, 
are thrown in frf.nt of the idol. A boy, or the piijhri 
(priest) picks up one of the jiow<-n~, and the infant 
receives the name which !.•> consiected with it, 

The Va’iiyani are d»evf>ted to devil woruldp. and, 
at Orattanadi! in the 'I’anjore dhtilct, f;veiy Valaiyan 
backyai'fi is said to contain an odiyan {(h/uiit H'miiir) 
tree, in wfiich tin* d<*vil i ■ j.upposed to hvr:. ' ft Is nottui 
by Mr. \V. 1‘V.incis t tint ‘"certain of the Vakiyans 
who live at Ammayanayakkatitfr are t!ie hereditary 
pujhris to th«: of the Sirnniaifii hills. Some of 

these deities are unconnnon, .and fine o! them, Ikpjiti- 
rayan, is said to Iw* the spirit of a Br.tliman .xstrolo^er 
whose nwinsium fftrecast w.'is frilsifted by rna nts, aarl who, 
filled with a shame rare in unsuciX’^-iMl wealiier piopheis, 
threw himsfdf oft a hiid' }*oint on the ran;;e.’' 

Acconlinyr to Mr. ifemlnj^way, llie Valaiyans have a 
special caste jfod, namtsl Mutui Ravottan, who is the 
spirit of a dcaii Muhammadan, aljoiil whom notliing 
•seems to be know n. 

I'he dead are as a rale tturied with rites similar to 
tiiose of thf' K.tllans and Ayamndaiv.uis. 'fhe tmaf 
death ceremonies (kavmandhiram) are perfornnid on the 
sixteenth day. On tbe night of the previous «1.iy, a vessel 


♦ ClWHft'? at i\w T4ttjsjy^„ t %pi fl‘f' U^i4nm 
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fillcKl with water is placed on the spot where the deceased 
hreathal his last, and two cocoanuts, with the pores 
(‘eyes’) open, are^ deposited near it. On the following 
morning, all procec<l to a grove or tank (pond). The 
eldest son, or other celebrant, after shaving and bathing, 
mark.s out a square space on the ground, and, placing a 
few dry twigs of Firm niigiosa and Ficus bengalensis 
therein. s<;ts fire to Presents of rice and other 

fiiod-stuffs are given to beggars and others. The 
cen-mony closes with the son and sapindas, who have to 
observe pollution, placing new cloths on their heads. 
Mr. Francis records that, at the funeral ceremonies, 
" the relations go three times round a basket of grain 
placed umlt;r a pandal (booth), beating their breasts and 
singing ; 

F'or us the kanji (rice gruel) : kailasam (the abode 
of Siva) for thee ; 

Rice for us ; for th(!e Svargalbkarn, 
ami then wind turbans mund the head of the deceased’s 
heir, in trjognition rtf his new position as chief of the 
family. When a woman loses her husband, she goes 
thret^ times round the village mandai (common), with a 
prjt of water on her shoulder. After each of the first two 
Journe>!.. the barlrer inakes a hole in the pot, and at the 
end of the third he hurls down the vessel, and cries out 
an adjuration to the tleparted spirit to leave the widow 
and children in peace.” It is inAed, in the Gazetteer of 
the Tanjore tlislrict, that “one of the funeral ceremonies 
is peculiar, tiiough It is paralleled by practices among 
the l*arai>an, and K.ir.iiy.ins. When the heir departs 
to the bufning-gr«>und on the second day, a mortar is 
placed near the oul(*r door f>f his house, and a lamp is lit 
inside. On his return, he has to upset the mortar, and 
worship the light.’' 



VMan.— F or the follovvinjf notf. on the VAlan ;ind 
Ktita! Arayan castts of th<; Cfichia St.it**, I am 

indcbicfl to Mr. 1.. K. Ananlha Krishna Ait ir. 

The name Xahiis is dt-nvot] from val.i, moanin'; hsh 
in a tank. S'im<* conskler tlio word, to Ik* ant.thor f<.,rrn 
ofVatiyan. \sh)(;li a i.ci-'iio oho tliu-ws a rist 

for fishint;'. Arcordin;; to tlv* tradilurn and ('oirtrnt 
Iwlicf of these yr'oplt*, th< y wen* lirolittht to Kerala hy 
Farasurania for pKinj 4 ' boat.-, and conv«*yino | assent'ers 
across the rivers and hackwatejs on the uest coast. 
Another tradition is that th«^ \a1.in.s tune Arayans, and 
they bec-tmc a se{(arate only after one of the; 

Ferumals had st!ect<.'<! some* of the-ir families for !>oat 
service, and eonfetrred on tiu‘m s|ierial {)rivikyre-i. Tliey 
even now pride themselves that their taste* is oru; of 
remette antkjuity, and that V'edavya-a, the author of the 
PuriinaH, and Cuba, wht) nmderetl tli** ksit service tt> 
the divine Rama. Sita. and Lakstimana. ttcross the 
Ganjfes in the course of thedr exile tt> the forest, were 
among the caste-men. 

There are ntJ sub-tlivisions in the caste;, but the 
members thereof are said to Ixdong to foitr exogatnettw 
illams (houses of Nambutiris), namely, Ala^’akad, Fnnalu, 
Vaisyagiriam, and \'azhapally, which corrtspoml to the 
gOtras (jf the Br.ihmans, or to four clans, the mentbers <T 
each esf which are* perh.ips descended from a common 
ancestor. According to:i iratiition current aiitong them, 
they were tmee attached t<» the four Namlnitiri illams 
above mentione*f! for serrvice of wmie kind, ami were 
even the descendtints <if the meunbers of the illams, but 
were ckKtmed to the present state of degradatiem on 
account of sf)me misconduct. Itvide*ntly, the story is 
looked up to to elevate themselves in social status. 1 
am inclined to believe that they must have been the Atiyars 
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(s!a%'«i) of the four aforesaid BrShman families, owing a 
kind of allegiance (nambikonru) like the Kanakkans to 
the Chittur Manakkal Nambutripad in Perumanam of 
the T richur taluk. P>en now, these Brahman families 
are held in great respect by the Valans, w’ho, when 
afflicted with family calamities, visit the respective 
tllams with presents of a few' packets of betel leaves and 
a few annas, to receive the blessings of their Brahman 
masters, which, according ten their belief, may tend to 
avert them. 

The low s'lndy tract of land on each side of the 
iKickwater is the abnle t>f these fishermen. In some 
places, more especially south of Cranganorc, their houses 
are dotted along the hanks of the backwater, often 
nearly hidden by cocoanut trce.s, while at intervals the 
while picturev}ue fronts of numerous Roman Catholic 
an«l Komo-.Syri.in churches .ire perceived. These houses 
are in fai t mere tlim‘>y huts, a few of which, occupied 
!)y tiie membcTs of several f.imilies, may be seen huddled 
together in the s.ime compound .ihounding in a growth 
of coco.inut treeig with h irdK enough space to dry their 
fislt and n'*t',. In the majority of eases, the compounds 
belong to irnmis (kndiorih), who Iimsc them out either 
rent-free or on nouiin.d ri nl. .uul who otV-n are so kind 
as to allow ihi iii •aiine imc.-iiiu!' I**!' ihoir consumption, 
.uu! iea\es siitiii'icnl to tii.Urli lium hiiuses. About ten 
pet' cent. <>1 th< ir Iiou.a’s are huill of W'-oil .intl stones, 
while a large m.ijorilv of them are made of mud or 
b.itnljoo framework, .mil haully spacious enough to 
accoieinod.tte t!ie inember- of the family during the 
summer months. Cooking is done outside the house, 
ant! \ery ftm take rest insale .ifter hard work, for 
their ttompounds .ire shady and breery, and they may 
bet seen basking in the sun after midnight toil, or drying 





the nets nr lish. Their utensils are few, consistlnif 
of earthen vessels and enamel dishes, and iheh' I'urni 
tore of a few wooden planks and coarse mats to serve 
as beds. 

The girls of the Valans are married both l^fore and 
after puberty, but the tali-kettu kalyanam (tali tying 
marrhigc) is indis{)enwtble before they come f>f age, as 
otherwise they and their parents are put out f»f oste. 
Both for the lali-tying ccrenumy and lor the real 
marriage, the britU.- ami bridegroom must be of different 
ilkms or gbtras. In regani to the former, as so(»n as 
an auspicious day is n.'ietl, the girl’s party vi.dt the 
Aravan with a present of six ann;is and eight pies, 
and a few* ysickcts of lx;tel leave.s, when he gives his 
permission, and issu<;s an order to the bonamhan, his 
subordinate of the kadavu (village , to sec that the 
ceremony is pn»pcrly conducted. The bonamUin, the 
bridegroom ami his party, go to the house of the bride. 
At the appointed hour, the I’onambans and tliccaslemen 
of the two kadaviis assemble after depositing six annas 
and eight pies in recognition of the presence of the 
Aravan, and the tali is Imntled over by the priest to the 
bridegroom, who ties it round the neck of the bride 
amidst the joyous shouts of the multitude assembled. 
The ceremony always takes place ;it night, and the festi* 
vities generally lust for two days. It must be umlerstomt 
that the tali tier is not ncces.sarily the husband of the 
girl, but is merely the pseudo- bridegroom or pseudo- 
husband, w ho is sent away w ith two piec<’s of cloth ami 
a few' annas at the termination of the ceremony. ShoukI 
he, how’cvcr, wish to have the girl ;is his w ife, he should, 
at his own expense, provide her with a tali, a wedding 
dress, and a few rupees as the price of the bride. 
Generally it is the maternal uncle of the gir! who 
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provides, her with the first two at the time of the 
ceremony. 

I'hc fictual mnrna‘tfti is more ceremonial in its nature. 
T!ie maternal unck’, or the father of a young Valan who 
wishes to marr>'. first visits the girl, and, if he approves 
of the match fi»r his nephew Or son. the astrologer is 
consulted so as to ensure that the horoscopes agree. If 
astrology dv»es not .staml in the w'ay, they forthwith 
proceed to the girl’s house, where they are well enter- 
tained. The bride's parents and relatives return the 
visit at the bridegroom's house, where they are likewise 
trcatecl to a feast. The two parties then decide on a day 
for the fornial (ksdaration of the propo.sed union. On 
that day, a VYilan from the bridegrf)um's village, seven 
to nine elders, and the Ponamban under whom the 
bride i.s, meet, and, in the presence of those assembled, a 
Valan from each party deposits on a plank four annas 
and a few Iwtcl kaves in token of cnangu mAttam or 
exchange of co-castemen from each party for the due 
fulfilment of the contract thus publicly entered into. 
'Phem they fi.s the date of the marriage, and retire from 
the bride’s bouse. On the appointed day, the bride- 
gnmni’s party proceed to the bride's house with two 
pieces of cloth, a rupee or a rupee and a half, rice, 
packets ol betel k'avcs, et<-. The bride is already 
dresseti and adorned in her best, and one piece of cloth, 
ric<* and monty', are pikl to her moth<*r as the price of 
the bride. Alter a feast, the briilal party go to the 
bridegroom's house, which is entered at an auspicious 
hour, 'r hey are received at the gate with a lamp and 
a vessel of water, .a small (juantity of which is sprinkled 
on the marri«‘d couple. Tiiey are welcomed by the 
seniors of thc> house and seated together, when sweets 
are given, and the bride is formally declared to be a 
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member of the bridefjroom’n ffuniiy. The ccrefrujriy 
loses with a feast, the expenses in ctninection with 
rhich arc the same on both sklc'.. 

A man may marry more than one wife, Init no woman 
nay enter into conjujral rclationr^ with more than oim 
nan. A widow may, with the consent of her parents, 
mter into we.(llock with any member of her caste eveept 
ler brothers-in-law, in which c:i«! her clhiclreji l>y her 
irst husband will be lo(»ked after by the membeis of his 
amily. Divorce i.** effected by e!th«;r party m.ikiny an 
ipplication to the Aravan, who ha*, to Ijc prisenu*'! with 
rom twelve annas to six rupees and a half accordin),*' 
o the means of the applicant. The; Aravan, in tf»ken 
)f dissolution, issues a hotter to the members of the 
>articular villaj^e to which the apfdirant belonjfs, .and, on 
he declaration of the same, ht; or she ha.s to jiay to his 
)r her village castemcn four anna-*. 

When a V'alan girl comes of age, sh(! is lodged in a 
^oom of the house, and i.s under pollution for four days. 
She is bathe<! on the fourth day, anti the castensen 
intl women of the neighbourho(«l, with the relatives 
and friends, are treated to a sumptuous dinner. There 
is a curious custom called theralikka, i.c., c.iusiiig the 
girl to attain maturity, which crmsi.sts in {»lacing her 
in seclusion in a separaite rrmm, and pn>c!aiming that 
she has come of age. Under such cirruinst.mces, the 
caste-women <T the neighbourhood, with the washer- 
woman, ass{;mble ut the house of the girl, when the latter 
pours a small ipiantity of gingelly (Stijiamum) oil on 
her head, and rubs her body with turmeric powder, after 
which she is proclaimed as havdng attained puberty. 
She is bathed, and lodged in a separate rootn as 
before, and the four days’ pollution is observetl. 
Thk i-iKitom which exists nlso amono other castes. 
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s now being abandoned by a large majority of the 
:ommunity. 

In respect of inheritance, the Valans follow a 
system, which partakes of the character of succession 
From father to son, and from maternal uncle to nephew. 
The self-acquired property is generally divided equally 
between brothers and sons, while the ancestral property, 
if any, goes to the brothers. The great majority of the 
Valans are mere day-labourers, and the property usually 
consists of a few tools, implements, or other equipments 
of their calling. 

The Valans, like other castes, have their tribal 
organisation, and their headman {Aravan or Aravar) is 
appointed by thitturam or writ issued by His Highness 
the Raja. The Aravan appoints other social heads, 
called Ponamban, one, two, or three of whom are 
stationed at each desam (village) or kadavu. Before the 
development of the Government authority and the estab- 
lishment of administrative departments, the Aravans 
wielded great influence and authority, as they still do to 
a limited extent, not only in matters social, but also in 
civil and criminal disputes between members of the com- 
munity. For all social functions, matrimonial, funeral, 
etc., their permission has to be obtained and paid for. 
The members of the community have to visit their 
headman, with presents of betel leaves, money, and some- 
times rice and paddy (unhusked rice). The headman 
generally directs the proper conduct of all ceremonies by 
writs issued to the Ponambans under him. The Ponam- 
bans also are entitled to small perquisites on ceremonial 
occasions. The appointment of Aravan. though not 
virtually hereditary, passes at his death to the next 
qualified senior member of his family, who may be his 
brother, son, or nephew, but this rule has been violated 
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by i!w a|spointrnitJfil f'f 'ii from a clitfiirnnt fiimil). 

The Aravan has the honour of r«r«n%'m -4 from Hin 
Ilijfhness the Raja a pro^ont of two chvths -A the Ottara 
festival, six anna.> an.’- pies on tlK* Athacliamay.im 

day, ancl :i similar ‘•siin for llet Vtshu. At h-.i .U'ath, the 
ruler of the State sends a piece of -.ilk .doth, .i piece of 
sandal-wood, and ab nit ten rupees, for flefrayiny' the 
expenses of the funeral trer, ‘monies. 

The profe-s Hinduism, and Siv-i, Vish.nii, and 

the heroes of the Hindu 1‘iir.in.is arc .i-l wot'.hip|)ed. 
Like f*t£ter castes, they entertain spfaiai reverence for 
Bhajjavatlu, who is proptiiiieil with ofierinos ol rice- 
flour, t^xUly, |.(rei‘n coco-tnuts, pl.mtain fruits, and fowk, 
on 'ruesdays and Fritliys. A jfr-md festivai. called 
Kumhhiim Bharani (cck festival), is held in the middle 
of March, when Nayars and low euste iru-tt offer u}. c«>cks 
to Bhayavathi. besc<!chin|( immunity from diseases during: 
the ensuing year. In fact, people from all jrarth of Main- 
bar, CcKhin, and IV.ivancore, attend the festival, and 
the whole country mstr the line of march rings with 
shouts of " Nada, nada” (w.dk or march) of the pilgrims 
to Crang.more, the holy re-iflence of the goddtfss. In 
their passage up to the shrine, the cry r»f “ Nada, narla” 
is varied by unmeasured abuse ot the gtxldess. The 
abusive language, it is beli<‘ved, i •. aeeoptable to her, and, 
on arrival at the shrint', they desecrate it in every 
conceivable manner, in liie belief tiiat this too is .Hccepl- 
able. They throw .stones and tilth, howling volleys o 
abuse at the shrine, 'rhe chief of the Aniyan caste 
Koolimuttah Ar.iy.m. has the firivilege of being the firs 
to be present on tbe occasion. 'Hie image in the tempi* 
is said to h-ave been recently intOKluc.ed. There is i 
dotjr in the temple which is apparently of stone, fixed ii 
a half-opened position, A tradition, believed by Hindu 
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and Christians, is attached to this, which asserts that 
St. Thomas and Bhagavathi held a discussion at Palliport 
about the respective merits of the Christian and H indu 
religions. The argumtmt l>ecamc heated, and Bhaga- 
Vfithi, consideriiig it test tf> cease further discussion, 
decimped, and, jumping across the Cranganore river, 
made straight for the temple. St. Thomas, not to be 
outdone, rapidly gave chase, and, just as the deity got 
inside the d<h)f, the saint reached its outside, and, setting 
his f<rttt Salween it and the door-post, prevented its 
closiire. 'rhere they both stood until the door turned to 
stone, one not allowing its being opened, and the other 
its being siiut. 

Another iinportanl festival, which is held at Cranga- 
ni»re, !•» the Mak tra ViLvkku, which fulls on the first of 
Makaraiti (.iwjiit the 15th January), during the night of 
which there is a gofsl deal of illumination both in and 
round the temple. A procession of ten or twelve 
rtlephanls, all fidly d<‘corated, goes round it several tiroes, 
ncctanpanied by drums and in-.trumental music. 

Choiirimala lyapp.in or Saslha, a sylvan deity, whose 
ab<Hl(* is Chourimula in Travanci>re. is a favourite deity 
of the VaUns. In addition, they worship thedemi-gods 
or demons K.iil.iehan .Mori and Kochu Malian, who are 
ever dispose I to do tlnna barm, and who are therefore 
propitiated uiti\ oHerin;,';*; o! tow!-.. They have a patron, 
who is aho Vk'or- hipp«'d at < 'r ui^sinore. The spirits of 
their ancestors arc .tl -o held in g, re.it veneration by these 
pef>p!c, and ,ire prijpiti.Ued with ulterings on the new 
moon and S.inkranlhi ila\ 1 of Kark.idakani, Thulam, and 
Makaram. 

The most im[)(>rtant festivals observet! by the Vslans 
in common with fiber castes are Mandalam Vilakku, 
Sivarithri, Vishu, Onam, and Dcsiira. 
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Mandaliim Vilakkii tnlkcs |»Ucf‘ {lur-n*! tho I t'.f ‘.<nct! 
days of MandaUm (N<m*mb<;r t,»» DmMnIw'jr), Dar’njj 
this festival tlu; VVd.ins ‘-njoy %vit1i nu;. c .in 1 

dr«m-bcalin<^ during tho day. At n-^ht, ‘lensv: ui 
develr)p!njr h) sinric.d ills, jjrolV*’'.s to ho or.o'o.. i%;th 
demons .such Gandharv.i, Yakshi, or !»h 04 aralhi, 
clwellinfr in thrir bodies in tiieir incorporva! forjon. 
Consultation*, are lick! as to futuri* event., and tindr 
advice is thankiu!!)* received and acted ajion, 
of sheep, fov/k, ^reen coco-muts, and plantain fr Cu are 
offered to the demons btdieved to he re,,i«!ij>p v'iltliiii, and 
are iiftenv.ardH iilierahy tiistrihuled ainonp, < a'-tein'*n 
and others present. 

The Sivar.ithri festival eomi**; on tire last day of 
M3)(ha, d he whole d.ty and nipjit .irede'.oU*) to the 
worship of Siva, and lh(! V^d.ins, like otht r casics, 40 to 
Alvai, bathe in the river, ami keep aviak** ilurinj;' the 
night, reading the Siva Furana .tnd rt:t;iling ht». names. 
Early on the following morning, they bathe, and make 
offerings of rice balls tf> the spirits of the ancrsb'fu 
before returning lioroe. 

The Val-ins have no temples of their own, but, on 
all important occasions, wor;di![v the de»tiei,ofthe leinples 
of the higher castes, standing .at a long tlista nee from the 
outer walls of the h.tcred edifice. On importmt religlouf* 
occasions, Embr.ins are invited to perform the Kalavarn 
ceremony, for w'hich they are liberal’y rtwarde*!. A 
kalasam is a fwrt, w'hich is fdlei! with water. M mgo 
leaves and dharba grass are p!,ic<;d in if. \'C-dic hymns 
are rcpeatetl, with one end of the grass in the w-.iter, and 
the other in the hand. Water thus sanciifattl is used tor 
bathing the image. From a comparison of the religion 
of the Valans with that of allied ca.stcs, it may be twdely 
»y that they were animi.sts, but have rapidly imbibed 
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the higher forms of worship. They are becoming more 
and more literate, and this helps the study of the 
religious works. There are some among them, who 
compose VanchifKittu (songs sung while rowing) with 
plots from their Furanic studies. 

The Valans either burn or bury their dead. The 
chief mourner is either the son or nephew of the dead 
person, and he perform.s the death ceremonies as directed 
by the priest (Chithayan), who attends wearing a new 
cloth, turban, ,'ind the sacred thread. The ceremonies 
commence on the second, fifth, or seventh day, when the 
chief mourner, bathing early in the morning, offers pinda 
ball (offerings of rice balls) to the spirit of the deceased. 
This is continued til! the thirteenth day, when the nearest 
relatives get shaved. On the fifteenth day, the castemen 
of the locality, the friends and relatives, are treated to a 
grand dinner, and, on the sixteenth day, another offering 
(mana pindam) is made to the spirit of the departed, and 
thrown into the backwater close by. Every day during 
the ceremonies, a vessel full of rice is given to the priest, 
wh(^ also receives ten rupees f(»r his .services. If the death 
ceremonies arc not properly performed, the ghost of the 
deceased is believed to haunt the house. An astrologer 
is then consulted, and his advice is invariably followed. 
What is called .Sainhara 1 lomam (sacred fire) is kept up, 
and an image of the dead man in silver or gold is 
purified by the recitation of holy mantrams. Another 
purificatory ceremony is performed, after which the 
image is Itanded over to a priest at the temple, with a 
rupee or two. This done, the death ceremonies are 
performed. 

The cars of Valan girls are, as among some other 
castes, pierced when they arc a year old, or even less, 
and a small quill, a piece of cotton thread, or a bit of 
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wood, h inserted into the hole. The wound is 
healed ly iht* ajtjjlicaikm oi cocounui oil A piece of 
lead b then in^-'-rted in the hole, w bich i » j^ridoMlIy 
enlarged by mejini of u idea; of pl.mi.iin. cor,f<,(n:it. or 
palmyra leaf rolled up. 

The V'Alans , ire expert rovver-^, and ]jnswss the: special 
privilege of rowing ktm Thrspunathura the boat of His 
Highness the Raj i for his installation at the HocMn 
palace, when the Aravan, with sword in hand, has to statu! 
in front of him in the bsut. I'lirther, on the txxasion of 
any journey of the RAja along the backwat<.*rs on occa- 
sions of State functions, such as a visit of ihr; Governor 
of Madras, or other dignitary, the headman leads the way 
as an escs»rt in a snake-lKiat rowe<l with p.tddles, and has 
to supply the re/piisiu; tuimlwr of imm for rowing the 
boats of the high ofiici.il and bis n;tinue. 

The Kat.i! Aravan;, or -.tta Arayans, who arc also 
called Katakkoii, art; lower in .status than the \'Al;ins, 
and, like them, live along the coast. They were of great 
service to the Fortuguesr; anti the Dutch in their palmy 
days, acting as Ixj.itraen in trandiipping their commodities 
and supplying them with hsb. The Katal .'\r,iyans 
were, in ft>rm<;r times, owing to their social tlegradation, 
precluded from tr.ivelling .dong the public roads. This 
disability was. tluring the days of the Portuguese 
supremacy, taken .'idvantagt; of by tht; Roman Catholic 
missionaries, who turni'd tlitdr attention to the convtxsion 
of the.se poor fishermen, a largt* number of whom were 
thus elcvateal in the social sc.ile. 'Fhe Katal Arayans 
are sea ftshermtrn. ( )n the death of a prince of Malabar, 
all fishing is temjKir.irily prohibited, and only renewed 
after three days, when the spirit of the departed h 
supposed to have had time enough to choose its abode 
without molestation. 
vn-i9» 
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Amon<j tiicir own community, the Katal Arayans 
disiinjjuish themselves by four distinct appellations, viz., 
S inkhan, Bharatait, Amukkuvan, and Mukkuvan. Of 
these, Amukkuvan.s do priestly functions. The castemen 
bclonjf to four sc{)ts or illams, namely, Kattotillam, 
Karolillam, Chempotillam, and Ikmnotillam. 

Katal Arayan ijirls are married both before and after 
puberty. The Uli-tyin'r ceremony, which is compulsorj' 
in the rase ^if Valan oirls before they come of age, is put 
off, and i tkes place alontj with the real marriage. The 
fx-fiimin ary iv'g ici itions and settlements thereof are 
nubst intialiy tie* same as those prevailing among the 
\’alan‘% 'Flv* aiNpieious hour for marriage is between 
llirce* an.l e'yhl in the morning, and, on the previous 
eviming, the liri legrooin and his party arrive at the 
iioiiv of the bridt;, where they are welcomed and treated 
to a grand fea>t, after which the guests, along with the 
bride and bridogroom seated somewhat apart, in a pandal 
tastefully df'Curated and brightly illuminated, are enter- 
Liintal with songs of the Velan (washerman) and his 
w'ife alluding to the marriage of Sita or ParvathI, in the 
bel!<;fthat they will bring .about a hap[)y conjugal union 
'These are roiitinued till sunris'*, when the priest hands 
over the marriage b.idgf' loth'" Isridegrooni, who ties ii 
round the neck of the bride. The songs are agaii 
continued for an hour or Ivio, after vvhk'h poli begins 
I'ht” gue.sts who hate assembled eontribute a rupee 
eight annas, or four annas, according to their means 
which go towards the remuneration of the priest, song 
sters, ami drummers. The guests are again sumptuousb 
entertained at twelve o’clock, after which the bridegroon 
and his party return with the bride to his house. Atth< 
time of departure, or nearly an hour before it, th( 
britlcgroom titts a few rupees or a sovereign to a come 
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of the brirlen jtrrulMhiV to ittoui-*; ]vr to 

acnjinpany him, ju-f th";*, tfu- InMi; irlvv, •••, 

101 iHithrms. or k«i, 5 124, is to her jMrent’s 'i'hs; 
brida! jurty i'~ onterr tim’d al the btiov*, 

whore, at an ai!'4p!ri;i!i'. Iiour, thi; iv'vtly tnarrhoi fuuf.se 
arc se*ated and MTiod wilh a few jd*'’,.!’,; ui 

plantain frujt.s and riotne inilk, when the !»,-«}<; is ihrm,iVty 
dedared to bn a imnnlyr t»t' };cr husb.tJtd'N firniiy. If 
ajfirl attaiiir; fn.itiiiiiy .tfirr nr-r n,trr”ui;j;{\ "ht; ’■* ^^v,1;idf‘d 
for it period of (‘levtm day-t, Shi* bathe-4 on the first, 
fourth, seventh, ami eleventh days. and. o,i ilv lu’sl day 
the Oistc people are ontaftainod with a ;*r;tnd fe.iht, the 
ejtpcn&e.s connecti'd with which ire nu t by the hud»rind. 
The Katil Aray an** larely hijVfi niorf* than one wife, 
A widow may, a year afii,;r die tlenth of her hm.band, 
enter intf» conjdoal re}atlo^^ with any member of the 
ctote, except her brother-in 1 iw. Succession is in the 
male line. 

Tht; Kata! Ar.tyans have h« -i/lmen (Ac ivans), whost; 
duties arc the '•aim* as those <4 the Iteashoen of the 
Valans. When tlie st nior juale or itirn.de memlxu' of the 
ruling family dies, tin* Amv.in has the special piivik’ge 
of l^ing the fiost sufcessor to the mmnad with his 
tinimul kazch.i (nu//er), wh'eh consists of .t wiull 
<|iiantity of salt packed in a plint.dn leaf with rope and 
a Venetian ducat or other gold eoin. D.iring the {>erio<! 
of mourning, visits of fondoh-nce horn durbar officials 
and sthanis or noblemen are received only after the 
Aravan's visit. Wb'-n the Bh.ioav.ithi temple of Oanga* 
nore ts defiled during tl;e cock lesiivul, Koobmiitteih 
Aravan lias the special privilege of entering the 
temple in preference to other castenten. 

The Kaul Ar.iyuns prof >s llindiu.sm, and their 
modes of worship, vtnd other religiou-i observances, arc 
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.he same as those of the Velans. The dead are either 
3umt or buried. The period of death pollution is 
sleven days, and the agnates are freed frf)m it by a bath 
m the elewnth day. On the twelfth day, the castemen 
»f the villajje, incliidinfr the relatives and friends, are 
treated to a j^rand feast. The .wn, who is the chief 
mourner, observes the diksha, or vow by which he 
dot's not shavt?, fur a year. He performs the sradha 
(mem»>ria! service) every year in honour of the dead. 

Some of the methods of catching fish at Cochin are 
thus dtjscribed by l.)r. Francis Day.* "Cast nets are 
mnpi'iyed Irom the shore, by a number of fishermen, 
who station themselves cither in the early morning or 
in the afterntHtn, along the coast fn»m 50 to 100 yards 
ip.irt. 1'!tey keep a cirefiii watch on the water, and, on 
/creeiving a fish rise sufficiently near the land, rush 
lown and iiltem[>t to throw their nets over it. This is 
lot done as in Furope by twi.sting the net round 
ind round the head until it has acquired the necessary 
mjietiis, and then throwing it; but by the person 
wirling himself and the net round and round at the 
,ame lime, and tiien casting it. He not unfrcquently 
jets knocked over by a w.ive. When fish are caught, 
htq- are buried in the sand, to prevent their tainting, 
n the wide inl.imi rivers, fisiiernu'n employ cast nets in 
he following m.'inner. F.ich man is in a boat, which is 
)ropelled by .1 boy with .1 b.imboo. The fisherman has 
i cast net, and a small empty vocoanut shell. This last 
se throw- into the ri\<-r, .iboia twenty yards before the 
)oat, and it tanoes tlown with a splash, said to be done 
o scare aw;i) the crocodile.s. As the boat approaches 
he place where the cocoanut .shell was thrown, the 


• TIh mii\ U’i* Iciii , «)# r. iu |>rc&cat^ lls' 63 » 
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nan casts his net aroiiml the Tfvis metlw! <is irmly 
or obtaining viirsfill Bslt. anti tsH many as ijftcon imis at 
i time are to 1«* w»en thus omiiloyed in mo place, one 
ollowing the other in rapid ; utTessior., umm trying the 
:cntrr;, others the of the river. 

“Double rows ot jung baiuhrms, hnni) bxed in the 
nud, are p‘ac<si at interval-; acro'i the backwater, 
md on thcM* ne|,‘. are fixed ,it the fe«;d tide,, so 
hat fhh which have entend are un-ibk- t * relerti to 
he sea. Nundwra of' very large ones .tre occasion- 
i!!y captured in this way. A specie,-, of Chinese nets is 
tlso used ,dong the river's bank;,. They are aiwui 
6 feet stjiiarc, suspende,! by liainboo;* from each corner, 
md let down like buetkets itUi* thr; water, ,uid then 
ifter a few" minutes dr, iwn lip ag.iit!. .\ piece of string, 
o wiiich are atticlmd jjortion-, of tlu; while leaven 
t( the toCo,ii!ut free, is tied ,it short intervals along 
he ebb side of the net, which effectually prevents fish 
rom going that w.iy. A plan som* w-hat analogous is 
‘mployctl on a small scale lor catching crabs. A net 
bree feet square is supported at the lour corners by two 
jieces of stick fa.stcnc<.l cro.sswise. I*roni the centre of 
hese sticks when* they cross is a string to pul! it up 
>y or let it down, and a piece; of meat is tied to the 
niddle of the net inside. This is h't down from a wliarf, 
eft under watt;r for a few niinutes, and then pulled up. 
3rabs coming to feed are thus caught. 

“ Fishing w ith a line is seldom attempted in the deep 
lea, excepting for sharks, r.iys, and other large fish. 
The hooks employed are of tw'o lirrscriptions, the 
■oughest, although perhaps the strongest, lieing of 
mtive manufacture; the otliers are of English make, 
ienominated China hooks. The hook is fastened to a 
species of fibre called thumboo, said to be derived from 
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a seaweed, but mf»re probably from one of the species of 
palms. The lines arc either hemp, cotton, or the fibre 
of the talipot palm {Catyota urcm\ which is obtained 
by m/tccratifin. In Europe they are called Indian gut. 

“Trolling from the shore at the river’s mouth is 
only carried on of a morning or evening, during the 
winter months of the year, when the sea is smooth. 
The line i.s from Ho to 100 yards in length, and held 
wound round the left hand : the hook is fastenai to the 
line by a brass wire, and the bait is a live fish. The 
lisbemian, after giving the line an impetus by twirling it 
round and round his head. throw.s it with great precision 
from 50 to 60 yanls. A man is always close by with a 
cast net, catching baits, which he sells for one quarter 
of an ann.i each. This m<«le t;f fishing is very exciting 
but is very uncertain in its results, and therefore 
usually Crin ied on by c(»olies cither before their day’s 
work has commettceil, or after its termination. 

“ Mshing nith a bait continues all day long in 
Clochin during the monsoon month.s, when work is 
almost at a standstill, and five f)r six persons may be 
perceived at each jetty, busily engaged in this occupa- 
tion. d'he Inixi'Ui trilx; is then plentiful, and, as it bites 
readily, large numlKms arc captured. 

“ Fishing in small boats apf)ears at times to be a 
dang<Tous ficcupalion ; the small canoe only steadied 
by the padd!<^ of one man seated in it lof>ks as if it 
must every minute In; swamped. Very large fish are 
sometinif., caught in this way. Should one be hooked 
too large f<»r tiie fisl’crman to manage, the man in 
the next boat comes to his avdstance, and receives a 
(juarter of the fish for his trouble. This is carried on 
all through the year, and the size of .sfjme of the Bagri 
is enormous. 



“ Fish arc shot in various way;-,, hy 4 
inral) 0 (>, which is ,i Uih", «l<mri sUucif tl:'- w 

is propelled by the mHrk''.in;uii’ i mouth. Tins m-^nlv h 
sometimes very remuner.itive, and is follow’d liy i-erMons 
who quietly sneak .'don;-; the hb'>re;., </it5;eir ih •.hipj'iiii', 
streams or of lh<t !>ackw.t»f.’r. Sometimes tlu y ciimo iq) 
into trees, and there await a j'oix! shot. Or, d>;rtej:j the 
monsoon, the sportsman rjoietly -x'als hun-elf n«-ar riom'’ 
narrow channel that passes* frosts om* widt piece «it wsilrr 
into .atiolher, iind w.itche*. for hi*, prey. Other r>si)f'rrn«*n 
shostt with hows ;*ivi arrows, and a;.', on <<thrr, with 
cross-bows, the ison arrov^ or 1 k*U of which is ,)ttit.he,| 
by a line to the how, to prejvent it*. Iweno |< st. lUtl 
ncUinjf fish, catchinj^ thesn witfs hooks, orshootioo thf-m 
with sirrows, are not tlni only means esrployed ior their 
capture. Bamlxtu labyrif'th-., bam’ooo luskei ., atwl even 
men's hands akmc, arc called inut mx*. 

“Persons fisii for ciabs in shallow brackish w'atrr, 
[>rovidcd with Ij.iskrts like those ernji'oyed in Furojut 
for catching eels, but open at Intth ends. 'Phe iisiwrtnen 
walk about in the mud, and. whim tho'y fee! a hsh mow, 
endeavotir tocov<‘r it with the larger en<! of t!«; basket, 
which is forced down some di;-tan<:c into the mid, Juwl 
the haml is then p.i-.sed downward through the uppet 
extremity, and the fush taken out. Another plan id” 
catching them hy the hand is hy having two line to 
which white cocoanut leaves are atUtrhed tied to the 
fisherman’s two gr<‘at tof*s, from which tlry thverge; 
the other eml of each being held l>y another m.m a 
good way off, and some dtstance apart. On these lines 
being shaken, the fish become frightened, ;ind, strange as 
it may appear, cluster for protection anmnil thi: man’s 
feet, who Is able to stooj) down, and catch them with his 
bands, by watching his opportunity. 
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'• Bambor) labyrinths are common all along the back- 
water, in which a good many fish, especially eels and 
crab?, are captured. These labyrinths are formed of a 
screen of split bamlxios, passing perpendicularly out 
of the water, and leading into a larger baited chamber. 
i\ dead cat is f)ften employed as a bait for crabs. 
A string is .ittached to it.s body, and, after it has been in 
the water some days, it is pulled up with these Crustacea 
iwlherenl to it. Persons are often surprised at crabs 
being considered unwhnlesom(>, hut their astonishment 
would Cease, if they were aware what extremely unclean 
feeders they are. 

“ b'ish art! obtained from the inland rivers by poison- 
ing them, but this can only he done when the water is 
1<<W. A dam is thrown across a certain portion, and the 
poison plactsi within it, (t generally consists of Cocculus 
imlktis (Ixirrics) pounded with rice ; croton oil seeds, etc.” 

Valangat.-— Valringai, Valangan, \'alangamattan, or 
Halagrii, meaning those who belong U) the right-hand 
factirm, has, at times of census, been returned as a sub- 
division, syiKmynj or title of Deva-dfisis, Holeyas, 
Ndkkans, I’unisavans, Paraiyans, and Saliyans. Some 
Ik !va -dasis have returned themselves as belonging to the 
left-hand (idangai) faction. 

Valayakara Chetti.— .\ Tamil synonym of GSzula 
Halijas who sell glass bangles, 'fhe equivalent Vala 
(hietti is ,ilso recortled. 

Val^kara.— A Hadaga fonn of Billekara or belted 
peon. Tilt; word fretjuenlly occurs in Badaga ballads. 
Taluk peons on the Nilgiris are called Viilekaras. 

Vali Sugriva.— '.V synonytn t»f the Lambadis, who 
claim descent from Yuli and Sugriva, the two monkey 
chiefs of the R.iniayana. 

Valinchiyan.--.Ste Velakkattalavan. 
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VaHyatdn (valiya. j^reat, tati, a t!t1« iff dt|inity). 
Reccirdcd, m the Travancorc Cen ai, Report, a . a 
;it]e t)f Nayur. 

Valiabarayan.~A lit!',- of (hxhan. 

Vallamban.— -Tlie V allainlwns aw .< mall 'r.»ruj! 
cultivatin'^ cla^s livinjj in the Taujore, Treisinopo’y, ant! 
Madura (li^lricth. 'I'hrj are said ' to iif *’ tf(»> otfvjirin^ 
:>f a Vellalan and a V'alai^a wuiaan, n*m -t small and 
insignificant caste of ndi-v,tior-. Home <d the-m assert 
that their ancestors were tire ]f(rd-' of the soil, tor whftse 
benefit the Vcllal.in ; tia’.d t<» < 'rr> "ii cu'tivat'on. 
Tradition makes the \ ellanthiuv.* to have jriined the 
Kalians in attacking arid driving away tin* V'tdiAlans, 
It is customary among the VaUaiid/ans, vvlvn demising 
land, to refer to the fact of llreir being defendants of the 
Vallambans who lost V'ailun, /.e., the V'allama nadu in 
Tanjore, their proper country." Some t'allant bans claim 
to be tlcsh'Ciiting Vellalas, or to be superirtr to Kalians 
and Maravans by re,a;-on of their Vellala ancrwiry. They 
call themselves Vallamthtta Vellalas, or the Veiialas who 
lost Vailam, and s;iy that the)’ were V’rdl.UaH of V^allant 
in the Tanjore district, who left their native place in a 
time of famine. 

Portions of the M.idura anti 'runjtrre tiistritts are 
divided into areas known as n,idus, in each of which a 
certain caste, called the Xattar, is tiif; predominant 
factor. I‘'or cxamjtk;, the Vallambans .tntl Kalians arc 
called the Nattars of th<? Paliya natlu in the Sivaganga 
zemindari of the Madura district. In dealing with tfw 
tribal affairs of the v.irious castes inhabiting a partictilir 
nadu, the lead is taken by the Naitars, by whom certain 
privileges arc enjoyed, as lor e.Kample in tite distribution 
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them, after the Brahman and zamindar, of the flowers 
and sacred ashes used in temple worship. For the 
purposes of caste; council meetings the Vallambans collect 
together representatives frf)m fourteen nadiis, as they 
considcrih.it the council should he composed of delegates 
from a bead village and its branches, generally thirteen 
in number. 

!t is noted by Mr. F. R. Hemingway that the Val- 
lamb-iri.s “ speak of five sub-divisions, namely, Chenjinadu, 
Amaravatinadu, I’alayanadu, Melnadii, and Kilnadu. 
The Me! ami Kilnadu p(;oplc intermarry, but are dis- 
tingu'e h.ibk; by the fact that the former have moustaches, 
and the latter have not. The women dress like the 
Nattiikotlai (IhetUs. 'I’.Utorang is jiot allowed, and 
those who practice it are expelled from the caste. The 
men generally Kiw; no title, hut some who enjoy State 
•tcrvice inams c.dl tiiemselves Arnbalakaran. The Mel- 
niulu people have no e.xogamoiis divisions, though they 
ttbserve the rule aliout Kovil I'angolis. The Kilncldus 
itac'C (ixogainuii-, kilais, karai''-, and pattams.” As 
examples of e.xogamoiis septs, the following may be 
cited ; Srdang li (Cho'a), 1*andianga1 (I^andyan), 
Nari ingal (j.ick.d), and I’iliyang.il ftiger). 

'i’he headm.in of th'; X’allunbans is referred to 
generally as the; ServaiL'tran. The headman of a group 
eif nadiis is entitlesl M.itUiserv:ii, while the headman of a 
village is kmnvn as Hr Servai, or simply Servui. 

Marriage is celebrated between adults, and the 
remarriage of widows is not olijrcted to. ft is stated* 
that “the maternal uncle's or patern.il aunt’s daughter 
is claimed as a matter of right by a boy, so that a boy 
of ten m.'iy be wedded to a raaturt; woman of twenty or 
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twenty five yenrs, if she hnpjjens V) be minvirr;*,'*! and 
withfHit is'^ue. Any elderly in.tit,' nH‘’n!,rr ef thr lv>y\ 
family-'-hi^; elder bn.ther, t:m;!e. <»r ev-’n li'- UtHre - 
will have jnlen'* »ur-"e 'v'it’n her. .tn-l le, _:t*i ("i'i’idaet . w hivh 
the b(*y, when le* C'lrn* *< of aj.;*’, will a' 'fi.l in* 
and le^itiinalihf'.’' d'tii" hV'dcm m{ ni.irn.i'**'-, us 'Ahich 
there sh a marle’d, disparity in tee a<.p-, ,tf tin* I'liRlr-Hlitv,; 
cnujile, is reiVried t-a in lln> proverb; 'Tl.e t ;V' sbo.sli 
be tied at least by a lo;; at woo !/ 'I'isr* tn-utla-,;!* otes 
are as H rule mtn-fSralnnani.ttl bi;i in ‘'oaft* lodo 
families the •.erviees oi a Ihahni.in siarOibl an* eniisted, 
The presence of the tbnbt'al <ran or ct Iteadin ni at a 
marriajfc is essential. ( )n the we!Mi»54 d ly the i ontrael 
inj^ couple oJfer, .it liie.r intuses, ii’„in.tip'**io,.I » boded 
rice), and the ai.ineu eeretnony i-. priJojav'd by w.trini; 
coltjisred rice round titein. or t.midtintc the knees 
shivulders, and he.id with c.ikes, and ihrovvinp them over 
the head. The vvri.-»t-lhrtMds, con.istino; of a piece of 
old doth dyed with turmeric, .'we tied on by th** maternal 
unde. C<K>ked rice and t, sj'/cuib'u.'s are plaw d in frtsnt 
of the marrinj^e fld.s, .ind otfered t( » tin* jp sds. {omr betel 
leaves are given to ih>* brides4rf»otn, w ho go«s round the 
dais, and salutes the four cardinal p.dnls “f the emnpahs 
by pouring water from a leaf, lie tht n sit-, down on a 
plank (»n the ild;, and hand-, tlie f.di (nt.a najyj badge) to 
his sister. T.tking tfu" t.ili, uhe proceeds to the briri'***- 
house, whirre the bride, after performing the alan'.fiJ 
ceremony, is awaiting h«*r ,irriv;il. On n ritdiing the 
house, .she asks for the bride’s jsresenH, and one of her 
brothers replies that .uch a [dece of Imd, naming one, 
is given as a dowTy. The bridegroom 's sister then 
removes the string t>f bl.ick an I gold beads, such as is 
worn before marriage, from the bride’s neck, and replaces 
it by the tali. The conch shell sliouW be blown by 
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romers or children durinj? the performance of manai- 
ion^nal. an<l when the tali is tied. The bride is conveyed 
o the house of the bridegroom, and sits with him on 
he dais while the relations make presents to them. 

The messenger who conveys the news of a death in 
he community is a Paralyan. The corpse is placed 
vithin a pandal (Ixwith) suj){)orted on four posts, which 
s er«‘cted in front of the housej. .Some paddy (unhusked 
icc) is poured from a winnow on to the ground, and rice 
s thrown » tver the face of the corp/sc. On the .second day 
•ice, and other articles of food, are carried by a barber to 
he spr>l where the corpse has been buried or burnt. If 
he latter coe.rsc' has been adojrtcd. the barber picks out 
some ('f tise remains of the bones, and hands them to 
he son of the dec(Msed. On tin; third day, the widow 
j(««hn)und the panda! lhre»* limes, and, entering within 
t, removes her tali string, ami new clothes are thrown 
>ver her neck. On the sixtficnth day the final death 
:eremonies (k irrnandhiram) are performed. A feast is 
jiven, and new cloths are tied on the heads of those 
inder pollution. Pollution lasts for thirty days. 

'I'he \';i.l!.iinbans profess to lie Saivaites, but they 
:onsi!ler Periya N'ayaki of Velangkudi as their tribal 
joildes'-, ,tnd eacl: nadii has itn own ■special deity, such 
s Venibu Ai)anar, Nellivandi Aiyanar, etc. In some 
daces the irilul <!eit\ is v^orsliipped on a Tuesday at a 
estiva! calleii Sevv.ii { Tuesday). On this day pots 
ontaining fertuented rice lii(iior, which must have been 
na<le by the caste peopli- and not juirchased, are taken 
o the fdace of wordiip. On ,i Pritlay, those families 
k-hich are to take part in the festival a!iov\ a (piantity of 
taddy (rice) to germinate by soaking it in water, and on 
he following Tuesday flower spikes of the palmyra palm 
re added ^to the malted rice litjuor in the pots. The 
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|x>ts of ordmary famSiu'** may Ik' jiliccd in ihr r hoi.'a;., 
but those f'^f the I'mbui.ikafar!*, .lud Srrv.iik.-irinr. mast 
be uken t«' the tcmjtle ,ts n'p{»‘f.fiit!n;4 the lnt<* 

these pots the liower sjaki**. shooM },e plteed by Mane 
respected drier of thecamnunjiy. A «<•'*»,• later, ,< wsall 
quantity <»f rice iif|ijor !« pirun'd into ttUrer pot', whice 
are carrit^d by teotnen to the temple » -tr, rou:!!! tvhir H they 
go three times. Tiie*y thr*;’. ihoav the lirp-rn hU't t tank 
or pond. The prAs ol the t 'mbalakaran atid Servti. 
kfimn must be carrietl by yomig virgin.', or or-acn-iip 
women %vbo are not tmder meiiatru il poilolion One 
of the women who carries tha'-re jirsfs ;;:acd!\ b'-cotnes 
possessed l*y tlw village deity. At the t me of t!te, 
fcBlivid, cradk>, horses, h'nnan iipno s. r-li'plianl'-, <*te„ 
made by the potter, ,ire broiigSU f* tbr* tr-nrsdr* ai votive 
offerings to the grab 

Valli Ammai Kuttam. — A -ynonymof the Krtra- 
vas, meaning frdlinuTs of V.dii Aminai. lire wife of the 
God Subrahmanya. whom th<‘y daim to Itave bram a 
Korava womatj. 

VallSclL— The nam«; denote- a .settb*ment in the 
Valluvan&d tali;k of Malabar, am! !ia< fa-en stlurned as 
a subalivision of N.'tvar and Sam.uitae,, to wliich the 
Raja of \’a11inatvld lari. mg'.. 

Valluvan.— I'lie Vallmuns are ‘.uiiimed up fjy Mr, 
H. A. Stuart* us larmg "the priests oi the Paraiyans 
and Pullans. Tiruvalluvar, the fimoas lami! 
author of the K’ar.il belonge.l to this caste, wltich is 
usually regarded as ;i subwPvisirm <<f Par.iryans. It 
appears that the X'alh.ivans were {.ru'sts to the Palkva 
kings before the intnKluction of the Unihmans, aju! even 
for some time after it.f In an unpublished V attclutlu 
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Inscription, believed to be of the ninth century, the 
foUovvinu sentence occurs ‘ SrJ Velluvam Puvanavan, the 
Uvac’chan (Oc'chan) of this temple, will employ daily 
six men for doinpf the temple service.’ Again, the Vallu- 
vatis must ha\'e formerly held a po.sition at least equal 
to that of the Velliilas, if the story that Tiruvalluva 
NSyanar married a Vellala girl is true.* He is .said 
tf) have '‘refused to acknowledge the distinctions of 
caste, and suceectded in obtriining a Vellala woman as 
his wife, from whom a section of the Valluvans say it 
has its de-cemt. A their ancestor amused himself in the 
inierval'i Ix-'tween his studies by weaving, they employ 
tbemsjdvcs in mending torn linen, but chiefly live by 
astrology, and by acting as priests of Paraiyans, and 
officiating at th(;ir funerals and marriages, though some 
refuse* to take part in the former inauspicious ceremony, 
and lea^e the duty to those whom they consider impure 
\’alluvans called I’araiya Tarias. Another .section of the 
Valluvans is called Alvar Dasari or TSvadadhari (those 
who wear the necklace of tulsi beads). Both Saivites 
and \^aishnavites eat together, but do not intermarry. 
Unlike Paraiyans, they forbid rennirriage of widows and 
even polygamy, .md all males above twelve wear the 
sacred ihn^ad." .\tcorfling to (me account, the Vallu- 
vans are tin* descemlants of an alliance b'tween a 
Brahman saju* and a I’araiyan woman, whose children 
complained to ilicir hither of theh iowly position. He 
blessed them, and told them that they would become 
very clever astrologers, and, in consequence, much 
respected. At the Travancore census, tqoi, the Vallu- 
vans were defmetl as a sub-division of the Pulayas, for 
whom lliey perform prie.stly functions. 


* Aff idf> i»f m uumu'' utllm 









“ Both fflipn ;m«l 

an 4 (loct<'»rs, and .irtt oft^n by 4I! cUfi.^,s of 

peopk. In m.tny ih»f of 

receiving from enrh ryot 4 twri'Jbi! of grtin (.luring llw 
hiirvest thm*' ■' Of tin re V’-iiSinMn--, whom I nster- 
view<*i! at floinslntore, one. with 4 ilowin^ nini * 
had ;i ling.im wr.i|i|.<'d uji m 4 ymk < loth round the noi k, 
and a c harm tied i:i a jonk clotis round the t igig n|,|i(.r 
arm. Another, with ,i biwk beurJ, hid 4 intlnu rf- 
coluured tarh.in. The liurd w.i-» ivuring 4 d-M.i'/ded 
British soldiers lunir. AH wore nei kl lee., of rndr.^ksiw 
{£i(?0(tirpus be4‘b. tnd tiM’!) toreheid** were 

smeared with ol dong p thii'’-. ol ..mdai p i te f'. 4 eh 
of them had 4 Collet Utm <*f ii-uv h on.demUrs 
for determining ui->}tii,}oy > d ite-., ant! a huiidh* of palm 
leaf strips fulla miKiy.io) ino rdast witii slokis for 
astroiogicrd purpose^ Thnr proi'-.-ooii.tl di.tho nn hided 
writing charms for -.iek people, [irepariiig horosimfajs, 
and making forecast, of good ur evil by mean<ii of 
cabalistic fajuares marked on the gcji.iid. Some 
Vafluvans would have tr, beleve that thoo* wfio offi^ 
ciate as priei,ts are not true Valluvan*.. and that 
the true Vkdluvan, who t trne-. out the ditties of stn 
astrologer, will not perlonn priistly hmclion'. for the 
Baraiyafls. 

The most imjmrtaitl sub divcdon. of the Vidhivans, 
returned at times of eonsus are Paraiyan, TdehtuiAii 
and Tiruvailavan, brom inff»ftnation supplied to me, I 
gather that there ,ue two inun divisions, called 
Arupathu Kaicht (sixty house si'ciion) and Karpatbti 
Katchi (forty hini~,e section). The former art* supfMised 
to be tkscendanis of Namli Gnrukkal, and take his name 
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as their gdtra. The gOtra of the latter is Sidambara 
SuyichyaAyyarajr.ir. Sidambara, or Chidambaram, is the 
site of one of the most sacred Siva temples. The sub- 
tlivisitm Alvar claims descent from Tiruppan Alrar, one of 
the twelve Vaishnava saints. In the Tanjore district, 
the Valluvans have exogamous septs or pattaperu, named 
after persons, r.<’., Maruli[)ichan, Govindazhvan, etc. 

I'hc Valluvans include in their ranks both Vaish- 
navilcs and S>iivites. The majority ot the latter, both 
males and ftnnales, wear the Hnjjfam. The affairs of the 
community are adjusted by u caste council and there are, 
in most places, two hereditary officers called Kolkaran 
and Kanakkaii. 

At the betrothal ceremony the bride’s money (pari- 
yam), lalel, jewels, ll(»vvers, and fruit, arc placed in the 
fiitiin* bride’s lap. The money ranges from seven to ten 
ruptjes if the britlegroom’s village is on the same side of 
a river as the bride’s, and from ten to twenty rupees if 
it is on the othiT skle. A small sum of money, called 
uramur.ii kattu (money paid to relations) and panda 
varisai (money paid in the pandal), is also paid by the 
bridt'grooin’.s party fftr a feast of toddy to the relations. 
'I'his is iht? proper time ior settling caste disputes by the 
viilage council On the wedding day, the milk-post, 
consisting of a green bamboo pole, is set up, and a 
number of pots, brought from the potter’s house, are 
{>L«;ed near it. On the dais arc set four lamps, viz., an 
ordinary bra-,s lamp, kudavilakku (pot light), alankara 
vilakkii (ornamental light), and pfiligai vilakku (seedling 
light). Th(' bride and bridegroom bring some sand, 
spr(‘ad it on the lloor near the dais, and place seven 
leaves on it. Ctftton threads, dyed with turmeric, are 
tied to the pots and the milk-post. On the leaves are 
set cakes and rice, and the contracting couple worship 
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the pot.> -md the fainiiy }(»»]*.. 'rhe V’',di-H;in prlist 
repeal a jumble -•>}’ eurnipi Sin'^krit, ,m.-| tie-, the k.snkt* 
nami* (thmi/'isji on their Uriels, 'fhev' src the.u h-3 int'> 
the house, ,in<l wil!» j.tmtvne of A'lrmm 

llowm. The pots are ;t.rx4'.v^('‘,\ >m tr!** du-s, .itrl the 
sand is sprf.el thorf-on cio,** to the milk pit, -t Into om* 

of the putt tin* ItMuak* reliton-. p.it gruhi si'S'silinjp*,, and 
four rjtber put'-. ,ir«; liiiod with water by tin; bridegnuun’a 
party. A wnali <|U-int4y of die seeiJbivt-' -s u'-mdiy 
wrapped up in a eioih. and placed uver the ppip {x.a; 
Next >non!:ni.j the )>uud!e la untie',!, .md <-k iniined., to wc 
if the tree! !iin;fs are in ’^ood ton htiun. ft tfe'y are 
the bride is fonddered .t worihj i-ne ; ij ift the bride k 
either bad, or will die prenuture’y. ITe ihu.iI nalagu 
ceremony ia neat performed, ’ordle an i bodewsoow being 
anointfxl with od, and Miieared uiih Munpt 

paste. This is followed by the offering of food on tdeven 
leaves to the ancehtors and liouse .t;ods. 'IVivvards even- 
ing, thtr dais is got re idy lor its occupation by the bridal 
couple, two planks being placed on it, ami coverwl with 
cloths lent !>y a wmdnnn.tn. The coiiph*. sitting on the 
planks, exfdiange betel and paddy nine or twelve time^i, 
and rice twenty-sfiven ilmet, 'riic priest kindles the 
sacral lire (hdmam), .ind poiirs so;ne gld (cliribat butter) 
into it Iroin a mango leak The britlegroom is .iskal 
whether lu' set's Arantl.iii phe pole st-ir) thrice, and 
replies in the alfirmative. ’Ibe tali h shown the sky, 
snw^kal over burning camphrm. .and j,)!;iced on a tray 
together with a ru; ee. After kiing blessed by those 
prcMof. it is tietl round the neck of the bride by the 
bridegrocmt, who has his right leg on her laf>. On 
the second day then; is u procession through the 
village, and, on the follrwing day , the wrist-th reads are 
rcffloved. 
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In some |>lHces, the Vnlluvans, at their marriages, like 
the PalHs am! some other castes, use the pandamutti, or 
pile of pots reaching to the top of the pandal. 

The Saivite lingani wearers bury their dead in a 
sitting p(wtufe in a niche excavated in the side of the 
grave. After death hiiss(;t in, acocoanut is broken, and 
campijor burnt. The cr>rpse is washed by relations, who 
bring nine prils of water for the purpose. The lingam 
is lied on to the head, and a cloth bundle, containing a 
rupee, seven bilva xMarmtlos) leaves, nine twigs 

of t!»e tulsi {(himitm mnclnm), and nine Lcncas aspera 
iltjw«;r,s, to tin: right arm. The corpse is carried to the 
grate <m a ear surmounletlby live brass vc.ssels. The 
grave purified by the sprinkling of cow’s urine and cow- 
dung water before the corpse is lowered into it. On the 
way to the burial ground, the priest keeps on chanting 
varioii'i song'., .ueh as “ This is Kailasa. This is KailSsa 
thillai (Chidamb.ir.im). Our request is this. Nallia 
Miiuhan of the N.'uididarma gutra died on Thursday 
in the moistli 'I’hai in the year Subakruthu. He must 
enter the fourtli stage (•,ayi(Jiyam), passing through 
.S.ilokam, .Samipa, and .S.irup.t. He crosses the rivers 
of stones, of thorns, of tin*, and of snakes, holding 
the tail of the bull Xandi. 'P'l enable him to reach 
heaven safely, ne pound riee, md pul lights of rice.” 
'Fhe pri»‘st rei’eives a Ice for his services, which he 
placet; beflire an image maile on the grave after it has 
been iillc*d in. The niomw is usually spent in making 
a sacred iudi. linjpim, or stone slab, to place on the 
grave. On the third day after death, the female rela- 
tives of the deceased pour milk within the house into 
a vessel, which is taken by the male relatives to the 
burial ground, and offered at the grave, which is 
cleaned. A sm.ill platform, made of mud, and composed 
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of sf'ven'ij tin,'!, in h.t iVon’ 

i'i erectt'i] ihcrron, .itui i.oir.i.HjntMi hy At 

the north ;inJ vnalj c trn»Ts u’ .-t hMlI ,i»4 

|>iiriwk*si (liu'is'lh' osy; nurh* »tf ,iro yha fii, .'.n4 -it 

each uirnt'r iCHV"'*. -’i' i.iid, ih'‘ otlfrinj'-i in the 

form of rife, froit-., v< yt uii,’. , < ay, avi- TU*- hn-t? 

dc;»lth s .u'!' '• * h'ln'.ttf 4 on vv!":;0;>' nth '.Utj.. 

A |Kmdr»l (hcoj)!) i., t ijj/, .in4 I'i-t ,»'4 ir, wifii c'fA'n^ 
Within it -ti"'’ jiljt;#.'! .1 *iot -iri'’ !'/<• «,v th'i a:.-\ <, 

tO' which ilworHi'i .tro tr L I'ivf i» li'rH*.; W'jOf'n. 
hold of '|t». >?i‘l ■ f-ns’* rk* 4 in tisr 

pot, tind With th" ((•‘io tri-ik' , i .siij', jt'uro.l on 

a trny. liw* oiilf.it ..ni n! thf di*, cum’,* t;**';,, wiiii the 
kmji on hi-* head, i.t ,*i) (jf h ivir;. .oi ontnuit.n .tt 
the four C'lrdiii.ti \ oints, i iti' oihA-soh' i‘ tothorii jxir 
manent ojv with iroi u i'i , or ftno made 

out of in His. W'itiiin tiio ouchjsoMS tiv*' pots* ue ‘iot up 
in the contn*, and i'oiir .u r ai*'!} ad;'. The pot s art* clivui^ed 
by washin.'i them wills the i»rinc <>t cow. of hve diikrm 
colour'?, red, whito, lilitck, yjc), ami -[.otiAfl. Knar the 
pots the ariides re?iuirfd tor pt^ja (vvor.hip) ate placed, 
and the offidaling priea at'? near tln m. 'rhet nclosurc 
is RuppiHwl to rejireanji iteav! n, ami the enlrattct** :ire 
the gates leading thereto, Iraor.; wltich f> t‘»}ia plated 
on loaves. The clde.4 son, with tlie lamp, . tand;. at llie 
eastern entrance, whik Siva is wor .iiii»ped. The pritj'^t 
then repeats cert, tin htaii/a’?, of wiiieh the following is 
the •'.uk'^tance. “ S'" ai w Ito come like Siddat (iatemlatittJ 
in the idvdeof Siva)at mi loigot, inuili ring Siva's name, 
why do you Come near Sivajiadain I w ill pierce y»>u 
with my trident. («et jiway. laj these !>e uken to 
yamapuri, or hell." Then SKaand Parvittt, htaring ttie 
noise, ask “ Oh ! sons, who are ymi that keep on«ying 
liara, Hara? Cdve out truly your immes and nativity." 
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To which the reply is given “ Oh ! Lord, I am a devotee 
of that Being who graced Markandeya, and am a Vira- 
saiva by faith. I have come to enter heaven. We have 
all led pure lives, and have performed acts of charity. 
So it is not just that wc should be prevented from 
entering. Men who ill-treat their parents, or superiors, 
those addicted to all kinds of vice, blasphemers, mur- 
derers, perverts from their own faith and priests, and 
other such jicoplc, are driven to hell by the southern 
gate.” At this stage, a thread is passed round the 
enclosure. The sf)n, still bearing the lamp, goes from 
the eastern entrance past the south and western entrances, 
and. breaking the thread, goes into the enclosure through 
the northern entrance. The NandikOl (hereditary village 
official) then tie.s a cloth first round the head of the 
elde-st son, and afterwards round the heads of the other 
.sons and agnates. 

The Valluvans abstain from eating beef. Though 
they mix freely with the Paraiyans, they will not eat 
with them, and never live in the Paraiyan quarter. 

The Valluvans are sometimes called Pandaram or 
Valluva Pandaram. In some places, the priests of the 
Valluvans are Vellala Pandarams. 

Valluvan.— A small inferior caste of fishermen and 
Iinutmen in Malabar.'*' 

Valmika . — V alinika (*r Valmiki is a name assumed 
by the Bdyas and Paidis, who claim to be descended from 
Vr'tlmiki. tlic author of the Ramilyana, who did penance 
for so lung in rme spot that a whitc-ant hill (valmikam) 
grew U() round him. In a note before me, Valmiki is 
referred to as the Spenser of India. In the North 
Arcot Manual, Valmikulu, as a synonym of the Vedans, 


♦ Oa/etieer yf MaUlar. 
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ts made In mean ihfwe whf* !iv<r tm t’r**; prt-^iatts t>l 

ant*htll», 

V4l Nainbi.*— kecunlfd. in the Madia;' <j» 'f%2r4 

Rc{)ort, a ’lyronym hir Mu'nA.ul, Xainbi i-..,it'.!k‘ 

of Brahmana, .iivl Vti! me.uH.t ^ivord. The traditkai Ih 

that the: namr: an h'.e fn>m tia’ ,ini'»*st*‘r,4<'f ilu;e,,i''ie h.svin^i 
lost somtiof thcjii'ivile^esof tlif Vk-dis Br/thman-. 
to their haa'int^ M'rved .i-* S'lhih'rs 'ivh«*n M i'.'ih.ti' v. n ruk*d 
by the BrAhm tns |-ri‘,r to inv ul th‘‘ I’erian.t; ,, 
Valuvadi.— Tin; Vatnaadis art* rrtunsed, in the 
Madras ('emais o/o, a-? t.uHXator' ,t‘, shi* 

Pudnkdtlai State, I am informed, te.it the Valtiv.cli • are 
a section of the \'al*;y,in <’,i 4 e, to wnieii the /iiinSnd.ir 
of Nagaram Wiong-i. 'I'he n ime V ho-, originally 
a title of respect, appende'd to tiie name of t.'.e X-igaram 
Zamindars. The n;ime, oftlie p.rtr.ent Zamhidar I , llthi* 
subramanya Vahivadiar. Thirty jeato .ig»i thete is -vtkl 
to hat'e l>ecn no \'aluv.idi caste, Some X ai.ity.ins in 
prosperous circujnstitnce',, ami othens wito Ujramc rela- 
tives of the Xagjiram Zamiftdar ity tiriniagr, have 
changed their caste name, to show tliai tlniy are sujierbr 
in social stotus to tlu: rest of th«; comtmmiiy. 

Vainme.-— X g<Hra of |;m.ip[Mns, tie* inet»l«*t.s of 
which abstain from eating the fe.li iMl'ed fwankid.!', 
because, when some of thc'.r i:u;e;.tnt<, went to fetch 
water in the marriage pot. the\ hmnd a numla-r of thi*.' 
fish in the water contained in the pot. 

Vana PaUi.— A mime, meuiing forest Palli. .issiimed 
by some Irulas in South Arcot. 

Vandikkaran. — \n ocenpatioiui ivime for Nay.irs 
who work as cartmen (vamli, cart) ior carrying tuel 
Vatidula or Vandi Raja.— A sub-division of 
Bhatrazu, named after one Vandi, wlw> is said to have 
been a herald at the marriage of Siva. 
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VangU (ca%'e). — A sub-division of Irula. 

VM!.— “ The Vanis or Bandekars,” Mr. H. A. 
Smart writes,* “have been wronjrly classified in the 
census returns (1891) as oil-pressers ; they are in reality 
traders. Hiey arc said to have come from Goa, and 
they speak Konkani. Their spiritual guru is the head 
of the Kumbakonam math.” In the Census Report, 
rpoi, it is noted that Vani, meaning literally a trader, is 
a Konkani-speaking trailing caste, of which Bandekara 
is a synonym. “They ape the Brahmanical customs, 
and call themselves by the curious hybrid name of 
Vaisya Brahmans.” Hari Chetti has been returned as a 
further synonym. 

Vaniyan.— T he Vaniyans are, Mr. Francis writes,! 
“oil-pressers among the Tamils, corresponding to the 
Teliigu (iandi.is, Canarcse Ganigas, Malabar Chakkans, 
and Oriya T<*llis. P'or some obscure reason, Manu 
classed oil-pressing as a base occupation, and all followers 
<jf the calling are held in small esteem, and, in Tinnevelly, 
they are not allowed to enter the temples. In conse- 
quence, however, of their services in lighting the temples 
(in token f>f which all of them, except the Malabar 
Vaniyans ami (Chakkans, wear the sacred thread), they 
are earning a high pfisition, and some of them use the 
son<!rotis title <'f Jbti NagaratUir (dwellers in the city of 
light) and Tiru-vilakku N.igarattar (dwellers in the city 
of holy l.unps), 'J'hey employ Brahmans as priests, 
practice infant marriage, and prohibit widow marriage, 
uhiudly Imi n their de.id, and decline to e;it in the houses of 
any caste below Brahmans. How’cver, even the washer- 
men decline to eat with them. Like the Gandlas they 
have two sub-divisions, Ottai-sekkan and Irattai-sekkan, 

* rtf ii*e Candw Uatnet, 
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who uw resprrtivfly out; lui^tofk .iHf! Iwti Ixi’lofks Iti 
their mi)!-. 0(M!y enoij'j}',, the htni'ser to the 

Hglit-huwl ffirlion, -HStil the l.itter Ui l!t(* left 'I heir usfWi 
title in Chftt) Ihi’ name V'.udiv.ui inn he^n 
by Vnotyan't, vihn Iwvf li'it tin if Ua«htHt» i! tKCufutinn, 
and taker) to the ^t.ho and r.iher trade ^ 

"The vKtrd Vanij^arn. Mr. K. A Stii-'ui informs 
usA "signifH'n trade, anti trade )n oil, as wrll a^ its 
manuCictiire, is lb* ir iial f-mphijmenl of tin'- faste. who 
assert that they are V.esyas. .md «>a?m ihv Yaisya- 
l>urAnam as their lt*dy biok Ihej are said to have 
assumed the threat) only wjthtn the last fjfty or sisty 
years, an<l are rejmted to Ijc t!ie result <4' a ya^j^am 
(sacrifice by fire) peiforr'usi by a vunt tMlled Vakktma 
Mdhiirishi. The taste t tmt un - foui •uh dfvi*.)on > callet! 
Kaina.kshkmma, Vealakshiamma, Aethteta'i, and 
Toppa-tfdi, the two hrst ttfenjny*- u* the j^oddesw* 
principally worshjpfwd by each, and the iwr* last to the 
peculiar kinds of tabs, or inarri.i^e tokens, worn by their 
Wf)men. 'fhey have the satnc customs as the Beri 
Chettis, but are nrtt partieulai in obv-rving the lule 
which forbifls the eatinj* of flesh. A bistanl branch of 
the Vaniyas is tsilied the I ’dial KiJltan), which is said 
to have spiuny,' from th« com tilnttf* of a Vaiuyan, who 
lived many years ayo. The ineniltejs f>f tfuscLiss are 
never fount! exct'pt where V.iniyans hve, and are Siip|x*»ed 
to l)ave a rioht t() be fed ami tiotlsetl by tht m. Shtudd 
this be refused, they utter tlte most terrilile curse, and, 
in this manner, eventuHlIy intimidate the uncharitable 
into givinij tluim alms." In ti>e (‘eiiHus Kefsirt, i%t, 
Mr. Stuart writes further that the Vaniyans "were 
formerly called SekkSn (oil-mill man), ami it is curious 
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that the oil-mongers alone came to be called Vaniyan or 
trader. They have returned 126 sub-divisions, of which 
only one, Hat Vaniyan, is numerically important. One 
sub-division is Iranderudu, or two bullocks, which refers 
to the me of two bullocks in working the mill. This 
separation of those who use two bullocks from those 
who employ only one is found in nearly every oil-pressing 
caste in India. The Vaniyans of Malabar resemble the 
Nayars in their customs and habits, and neither wear 
the sMicred thread, nor employ Brahmans as priests. In 
North Miilabtir, Nciyar.s are polluted by their touch, but 
in the south, where they are called Vattakadans, they 
have succeeded in forcing themselves into the ranks of the 
Nayar community. A large number of them returned 
Nayar as their main caste.” In this connection, 
Mr. Francis states * that f()llf)wers of the calling of oil- 
pressers (Chakkans) are “ kn(twn as Vattakadans in 
South Malabar, and as Vaniyans in North Malabar ; but 
the former are the higher in social status, the Nayars 
being polluted by the touch of the Vaniyans and Chak- 
kans but not by that of the Vattakadans. Chakkans 
and \’'aniyans may not enter Brahman temples. Their 
customs and manners are similar to those of the Nayars, 
who will not, however, marry their women.” 

Of the VSniyans of Cochin, it is stated in the Cochin 
Census Report, 1901, that “they arc V'aisyas, and wear 
the sat red thread. In reg.ird to marriage, inheritance, 
ceremonies, dress, ornaments, etc., there is practically no 
difference between them and the Konkanis. But, as 
they do not allogeiher .ibstain from meat and spirituous 
liquors, they are not allowed free access to the houses 
of Konkanis, nor are they permitted to touch their tanks 
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and wdls. They are Saiv!ie;». Thev h^ive ■•.wn 
priests, who ure oiled PiUidilan, Tlwy l»i;th 

and death polluti«m for ten diy--., .o-.d ,jre like flr.jhfn.iea 
in this roptiii. Th.ey :4re wontlj {wttv m'-rch ost?. and 
shop-keepers. Some on re.td and. write M 
but they arc very Iw'.kward hi f‘hv,;h‘di e hu 

The (dla e'cprt:sM*fi liy ihe V.diiy-ui*. .ire -Tdd to Ir 

"jrmjrclly {^Semtinim itiiluum), eof-anut, dopiei 
iongi/ 0 /ia), pinnei ithif^kv/ftHn;, and 

ground-nut {/lrafk)>: Xa't'itAUiu t' > the \*>tra.s 

the crushing of gingejly M't-d\ and the -.ahj of 
oil, are sinful atts, and noone, who sloe:, not helonij t<» 
the Viniyan chiss, wi!' eititer c%pie-.» or seii gingelly 

When H Vaniyan dies a b.teludo'*, a /e*/ 
mock ceremony is pi'rforrned ,is by the fianig.e,, and 
the Cijrpse is marriesl to tli<* ark»i jdant ii'fthffflpia 
gigantea), and decfiraletl with a wreath made of the 
flowers thereof. 

Vankiyala (hrinjal or egg plant; Sofanum Mt/tm- 
gena ). — An exfjgaroous sept of ( lolU. The fruit n eaten 
by Natives, and, studed with minced meat, is a tommon 
article of Anglo-Indian dietary. 

Vanki (armlet). - A gdtra <if Kurni. 

Vann&n.— The V'annans are wasliertnen in the Tamil 
and Malayalam countries. The e.tme Vannan is, 
Mr. H. A. Stuart writes, f •‘derived from vannam. 
beauty. There is a tradition that they are descendants 
of the mythological hero Vir.ibatlra, who was orders! 
by Siva to wash the chtthes of all men. as an expiation 
of the sin of putting many peo|>Ie to death in Daksha’s 
Yaga. Hence the Tamil washermen are frequently 

* Mwiil tC ilie TwJf‘W 
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called Virabadran. Having to purify all the filthy linen 
of the villagers, they arc naturally regarded as a low, 
unclean class of Sutlras, and arc always poor. They 
atld tt> their income by hiring out the clothes of their 
customers to funeral parties, who lay them on the 
ground beffme the pall-bearens, so that these may not 
step upon the ground, and by letting them out on the 
sly to persons wishing to use them without having 
tf) purchase f-»r themselves. In social standing the 
Vannans are placed next below the barbers. They 
profess to be Haivites in the southern districts, and 
Vaishnavites in the north. The marriage of girls gene- 
rally takes placo after puberty. Widow remarriage is 
perrnittail among 'ionif', if not all, sub-divisions. Divorce 
may b^ olitaincd by either party at pleasure on payment 
of doul)le the bride-prici'. which is usually Rs. io-8-o. 
They an* lle*^!!- eaters, and drink liquor. The dead are 
either burned or buried. The Pothara (or Podora) 
Vannans an* of inferior status, because they wash only 
for i’ar.iiyans, Pallans, and other inferior castes.” 

It is notcfl. in the Madura Manual, that those who 
have seen the abominable substances, which it is the 
lot of the V'atinan . ti> make clean, cannot feel any 
surprise at the coiitemj.t witli which their occupation 
is regarded. In the 'I'aiijoie Mana.il, it is recorded 
that, in the rural p,u'ts of the di .trict, the Vannans arc 
not allowed to enter the house of a llrahman or a 
V«dlala ; dothes \va ;h('<l by them not being worn or 
mixed up with other clothes in the Inuisc until they have 
undtjrgone an-aher w.ish by a caste man. 

It is (in record that, fm one occasion, a party 
of b3uropeans, when out shooting, met a funeral proces- 
sion on its way to the burial-ground. The bier was 
draped in many folds of clean cloth, w'hich one of the 
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party rccrr^nisic,'! hy thf; initial . us »me ‘u* htn bnJ 
Another idcnlitied u-. o!- - hret 5h»* dotii i*n which the 
corpse w.is lyin^j. H«* cut oh the convr witii Dc 
initiak, uml u tew »luy . lut'cr llie s'ueel w.t» r tu; n#*4 l>y 
the Washerman, wltu [(reieirhs! !;,<n<>i‘.in c of:!)** tnuthu- 
tion, and gave a^ rin e-vplanalion ilui it must h,t.vt‘ 
done, in hi. ab enee, by ime of his On 

another (ccurion, a Mnrope.in met an Imiiu I.tn. in i 
village not far from hi. bon • d tw, vvettin'r ,t *»f 
clothes exactly dmilar to h' . owr., ..ivl ontJ'/.ee'i.iimn.i 
tion, found they wen- he.. They h id newly v.a.ia'd 
and dressed. 

The most important div, ton-. nasnerliMlIy reiurned 
by Vann.ins at limes of ref>‘-'c. .to* Paodpan, I’eoi flag), 
Tamil, and V.itiuga (noth(-rn(*v). It e. t»', .mied m the 
Gazetteer t>f tlie Madura di .t!'i>.t. that \ ,ittna'.'. '* t • rather 
an occupational tertri tiun a ta’.lf* title, .uh!, koitlefi 
the Pilndya VannatH or Vann.ins proper, int lude.ihe 
Vaduga Vanniins or 'rs.ikalas ol the Teitsgu country, 
and the P.illa, Pudara, and 'rultikLi \'.ut!i.iiis who wash 
for the Palhans, Paraiyans, .in I Mucdsnans lenpei tively. 
The Pandy.i Vaniians It ive a beatlman ealletl the Periya 
Manishan (big man). A tn.in c.in t:lai«n the h.und of 
his paternal .uMt's daughter. At wtnldings, the britie- 
grtwm’s sister ties tin* t.ili (in irri age l»a.l;,'e). Nambi* 
officiate. Divorce is freely .illowed to either p.irty on 
payment of twice the britle price, and divorctas may 
marry again. The caste god is (lunm.Uhan, in who*aj 
temples the pujari (priest) i-. ustiully a V'ar.n.m. 'File 
dead are generally burnt, and, on the hixtc enth day, the 
house is purified from jjollution liy a Nambi." 

Some Vanniins have assumed the name Irkuli Velfel.t* 
and Rajakan and KAttuvarayti vamsam liave also lx*ett 
recorded as synonym.s of the caste name. 
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The VannSns of Malabar are also called Mannan or 
Banniin. They are, Mr. Francis writes,* “ a low class 
of Malabar washermen, who wash only for the polluting 
castes, and for the higher castes when they are under 
pollution following births, deaths, etc. It is believed by 
the higher castes that such pollution can only be removed 
by wearing clothes washed by Mannans, though at other 
times these cause p()liution to them. The washing is 
generally done by the women, and the men are exorcists, 
devil-dancers and physicians, even to the higher castes. 
Their women are midwives, like those of the Velak- 
katalavan and Velan castes. This caste should not be 
confused with the Mannan hill tribe of Travancore.” 

It is recorded, in the Gazetteer of Malabar, that “the 
Mannans, a makkattayam caste of South Malabar, appa- 
rently identical with the marumakkattayam Vannans of 
the north, are a caste of washermen ; and their services 
are indispensable to the higher castes in certain purifica- 
tory ceremonies when they have to present clean cloths 
(mattu). They are also devil-dancers and tailors. They 
practice fraternal polyandry in the south. Mannans are 
divided into two endogamous classes, Peru-mannans 
(peru, great), and Tinda-mannans (tinda, pollution); 
and, in W'alavanad, into four endogamous classes called 
GhOpp.in, Peru-mannan, Punnekadan, and Puliyakkodam. 
Tlie Tinda-maniian and Puliyakkodam divisions perform 
the purificatory s{)rinklings for the others.” 

The services of the Mannan, Mr. T. K. Gopal 
Panikkar writes, t “are in requisition at the Nayar 
Thirandukalianam ceremonies on the attainment of 
puberty by a girl, when they sing ballads, and have to 
bring, for the girl's use, the mattu or sacred dress. 
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Then, on nccti'sion^ •>( |M4liiiion, they h«ive d. 

Rimilar t<"< j/erforra. the N'.'iy.tw, un the 

fourth, or r.ircly the thin! iUy di%>‘v the fnenitus, the 
woman has to uist*, '.lurhijf her hat)-*, eioihes ‘,‘t;j|,5)e»! I>y 
Mannin fomah***. The ■■■.nmt ihity the) have t<. j»r,?form 
during the omt'im'taent of femaaei, All t!.t: dirty 

cloths and laal shfa-ts used, thrse Manu.in tenwIe.H hait* 
to wash/’ Mr, S. Aj*|jador.i! Ivt-r iniornv^ us tiiat those 
Mannati'^ Vkiioan* emiih.^yed hy {h»* K-awi.u.in. or ari'i- 
san class, as l)4rl/*'rs are not admiUed Inio the .Mamun 
caste, which foUuMS the ino.-c iionouj' Jde profo-^sion of 
washing clothes, The Matuian . ecifonn certain ernr 
monies tn conn»et!s»n uiih Mundian, the deky who is 
responsible for the wtsil uv wm‘ of cattle ; and, at Furam 
fesltvais, catty the \ejigkla krnla or pto.sperky umbrella, 
cora|M«ed of many tiers of r<<l, gieen, orange, black .and 
while cloth, .su[>pt>rted on a lung bamljw*** pule, Ijelorr the 
gftddess. 

It is recorded by Bishop Whkchcatl ” that, invariiHts 
places in Malabar, there are temples in honotjr of 
Bhagavati, at which the pujaris (priests) artt of the 
Vannan caste, “ There an annua! least called gurusi 
tarpanam 'giving to the guru) about March, when the 
hot weather k'gins, and the people are at leisure. Its 
ohjc«t is to appease the wrath of the gcwldes's During 
the festival, the piijari sits in the courtyard outdde the 
temple, thickly garlamled with red liowors, and with red 
kunkuma marks un his forehe.al. (i oats and fowls are 
then brought to him by the devotees, ami he kilb fhem 
with one blow of the large sar rilicial sword or chopper. 
It is thought auspicious h>r tlie lieud to be severed at 
one blow, and, apparently, {JujArist whir are .skilful in 
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decapitation are much in request. When the head is cut 
ofif, the pujrlri takes the caraisc, and holds it over a large 
copper vessel partly filled with water, turmeric, kunkuma, 
and a little rice, and lets the blood flow into it. When all 
the animals are killed, the pujari bales out the blood and 
water on the ground, uttering mantrams (sacred lines or 
verses) the while. Tin; people stand a little way off. 
When th«! ve.ssel is nearly empty, the pujari turns it 
upside down as a sign that the ceremony is ended. 
During these [jroceedings, a number of Vannans, dressed 
in fantastic costumes, dance three times round the 
temple. 1 luring the festival, processions are held round 
the varifHis fiouses, and special swords with a curved 
hook at the end, called palli val (great or honourable 
sword), are carried by the worshippers. These swords 
are worshipped <luring the Dusserah festival in October, 
and, in some shrines, they form the only emblem of the 
deity. The 'I'iyans have small shrines in their own 
gardens sacn*d to the family deity, which may be 
Bhagavati, or some demon, or the spirit of an ancestor. 
Once a year, Vannans come dressed in fancy costume, 
with crowns on their heads, and dance round the court- 
yanl to the sound of music and tom-toms, while a Tiyan 
priest presents the family offerings, uncooked rice and 
young cocoanuts, with camph(»r and incense, and then 
rice fried with sugar and ghi (clarified butter).” 

In an account of the Tiyans, Mr. Logan writes* that 
” this caste is much given t<i devil-charming, or devil- 
driving as it is often called. The wa.shermen (Vannan) 
are the liigh priests of this superstition, and with chants, 
ringing cymbals, magic figures, and waving lights, they 
drive out evil spirits from their votaries of this caste at 
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ceitain cpocim in thrir m4rr^<^ll iivcs. Onn ci'f/'niuny iit 
paniciilar. calicfi tt;yy.utatii Mtrrujit hm oi Dcra 
and iitiam, that i$, jilayintj at -((i.!-, takr^, jilic** icca- 
Bionaiiy in the fifth month of jireyiMni'y. A hstfy 
arbtmr \s co!Mri!(,tfJ, .niil in iVunt of k w placed a 
terrible i'lf'iirc nf (Iharaundi, tin’ ij-ieenof the demon'., 
made of rice tlmir, tiirnien'c powder, and ..Itncw! 
powder, A party ol not he/'i tiian ('‘jihieen wa'dwrraen 
is orj^anirei! to repieiMsni tfie demons .iml furies Kntti- 
chSttan (u mi^.eliievous imp), and titany oih<‘f', On 
beini; invokt'-l, thest; demon'.; bound on to tim •ita;^!' in 
pairs, dance, caja'r, jump, nar, )’;j;ltt. .md dremJi each 
other with ••allron itunnentj water I'heir caper, anti 
exertions gradually work i;p their iM-itemciit, until they 
are veritably pO'sessed t*f ii«! devd. .At thii jimtiure. 
fowls and animals arc sometimes tiirowa to them, to 
appease their fury. Thest' they with their U'fth. 
and kill and twr as a lioer does idj prey. After about 
twenty minutes the convulsions cease, the demon or 
spirit declares its pleasure, and, muclt fatigued, lelires tol 
give pk'C to others ; and thus the whole night is sjiont. 
with much tom 'tommiog and noise and shouting, making 
it impossible, for Fairoj^cans ,it Icasl, to sleep within 
earshot of the din.” 

Vannattftn.—A .synonym iii Wluttedan, tliecitstc of 
washermen, who wash for Nayars ami higher tastes, 

Vanni Kuia Ksbatriya.— A synonym of the Pailis, 
who claim to belong to tin; lire r-na; of Kshattiyas. 

Vanftiyan.— A sym mym of I’.dli. The n-tme further 
occurs as a sub division of Amktlakaran and Valaiyan. 
Some Maravans also art* known as Vanniyan or Vanni* 
jeutti Tfin (h*mcy) Vlmniyan b the name adoptn! by 
some Iruks in (he South Arcot district. 

VinlirW## Telaga. 
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Vanuvan.— A name assumed by Vaniyans who have 
abambncfl their hereditary occupation of oil-pressing, 
and token to trade in grain and other articles. 

V&rakurup.— Recorded, in the Madras Census 
Reiiort, 1901, as a title of MalaySlam Paravans. 

Varige (millet),— An exogamous sept of Kapu. 

V^iyar.— I'br the following note on the Variyar 
section of the Ambalavasis, I am indebted to Mr. 
N. Siibraniani Aiyar. The name is believed to be 
derived from I'arasava, which, according to Yajnavalkya 
and other law-givers, is the name given to the son of a 
Brahman liegfitten on a Sudra woman, and suggests the 
fact that the \ ariyar is no Brahman, though the blood 
of lh(' lattw imay course through his veins, and though 
siirli marriages were regarded as sacraments in early 
days. This is the derivatir)n given by Pachumuttalu in 
his Keral.'iviseshamahatmya, who adds that the chief 
occufKition of the Variyars is to sweep the floor of the 
temples. In some of the Asauchavidhis (works on 
prdlulion) of Kerala, the commentator explains the word 
Parasav.i as Variya. Many Variyars add the title 
Parasava to their name, when writing in Sanskrit. Some 
derive the word from varija or one born of water, in 
accordance with a tradition that I’arasurama created 
from water a class of jrersons for special service in 
temples, and to take the [jliice of Sudras, who, being 
meat-eaters, were; ineligible for the same. Others again, 
like th(; late Professor Sundaram Pillay, would take 
Variyar as iieing derivcxl from varuka, to sweep. 
Recently, some ingenuity has been displayed in splitting 
the word into two words, giving it a meaning equivalent 
to pseudo-Aryan. The title Asan, or teacher, is possessed 
by certain l:imilies, whose members have held the 
hereditary position of tutors in noblemen’s houses. In 
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medieval m.inj V’sriy.v f-iDiilifs rt)yA} 

edicts, thi'tn tijv [•riri'fgc-, >if kinif 

tiitOTis ttm'l hpfrs.il ri-^hi, .»r*‘ even 

now fjO'.sirri'w’d hy then). 

The >■» n.imtf ! th#> 

wigin of the Viiri.ir-. A Si'-lr.) woji) in rcRi'iV'' I ,i haw 
from within .t i‘> t!v‘ w)'ib -if t»'r};tlri 

Biihman jirient;, ,'ind w.is ('•'.••ontmiOiH fron) hn 
catste, The on luvii 1l.i^ weo* .I'tS’/ilJ’. tu 
better her DtniJii.on, anil mad''* he; li’c ;.)’'*gi’n)t*ir a 
class (if .Xmbalav.i it 'tr t'-mji!./ •mint' vih* were 
aftcrwar-.K known .i * X ariyar'-. to another 

legend, ih'- I’nrj.ic of.i M.u'.m, HiIs t'oiml inside 
a Namk' '.‘’s hiwse, wa-t jo'iimj.ily iimoycii by cciwin 
NSyars, V'y,.; 'wi that iu'i'<(unt wo' in the MH-’ini 
scale, .ml org niise-l int') a 'sejuMte (.( ti* eidhd V.iriyar. 
There h a further traihtii-n that, in the Treta Yuga, 
aSfidm woman li-id live '.lats. the fir a, of whom became 
the jsrogeniior of the Tiyaloiinis, .in;! ihe ‘a'Cam! that 
ofVariyars. .V fourth .ac.otint i-. given in the Kerala* 
mahitmyit, .\ yoiing lSr.Uttn.in girl was married to an 
agal man, Not tamruleni in (iii tiile ! hnmaii effort, under 
circumstances such as Ii't., '-he ilevote*! a portum of her 
time daily t>) preji-tring slower g.jrlanda for tti'* ileity of 
the nearest leniph*, ani! ti'nermed. Ifo! tiie Brahman 
welcomed the little strangiY By getliiig Use motlier tljrown 
out of caste. Her g.irlands ioak! no Ittnger be accepted, 
but, nothing daunted, dn* worked .is us!j,i!, and made a 
mental offering ol the gcirlamh she prepiired, wltich, 
through an imarn ageney, be»,imf visible ontlie person 
of the deity. Though tiie pei .pie were struck with shiunc 
iit their imkiml treatment of the innocent giil, they were 
not prepared to take her kick. The V ariyan caste was 
iwordingly constituted, and her child was brought up by 
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the Azhancheri Tambraklcal, and accommodated in the 
{ladippiira or out-house at the entrance gate. In the 
PAsu[)alii Tantra, the Variyars are called Kailasavasins, 
or those who live in Kailas, as they are supposed to be 
sj>ecia!!y dcvott'd to the worship of Siva. Kailasa is the 
alxxle f)f Siva, whither the blessed go after death. 

The Variyars of Travancoro are divided into four 
groups, called Onattukara, Vcnattukara, Ilayetattunad 
(or Iliy.ithu), and I'ekkumkur. The Venattukaras have 
the [trivilfige of interdining with the Onattukaras, and 
having their arcmonies performed by priests from that 
group, I!ut tlie ceremonies of the Onattukaras appear 
to be performed without the Venattukaras being admitted 
into tlicir midst. The third and fourth groups take food 
in the houses (ff the finst and second, though the reverse 
seldom hapjiens. The Variyars in British Malabar are 
divided into several otlier groups. 

The Variyars are generally well-read, especially in 
S,anskrit, make excellent astrologers, and are also medical 
practitioners, A Variyars house is called variyam, as 
the Pisharati’.s is known as pisharam. 

Married women have the hair-knot on the left side 
of the he.ad, like Nayar ladies. They cover the breast 
with a folded cloth, and never wear a bodice or other 
mn^ivations in the matter of dress. The marriage 
ornament is called matra, and is in the shape of a 
m:ulclH!am or drum. Other neck ornaments are called 
entram and kuzhal. The todu, or ornament of Nayar 
women, is worn in the ear-lobes. Women mark their 
lorehciuis, like Nambutiri ladies, with sandal paste. 

The Variyars, Puslipakans, and Pisharatis, are said 
to constitute the three original garland-making castes of 
Malabar, appointed by Parasurama. At the present 
day, in all the important temples, except in South 
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Trafitumri!, H'liffi* {{yrukka!*) Iimi faitclk-fi, 

pirkiiil;^ vAii oriH Ik j/rr'|'4H'4 itVnn^Mff 
TIi 6 telifiiCril ^4 4 V^riwf 4 h 

caittl wiyui « i ph,8k4Wy 4^*f'‘vi\l iiji* 

Dfiividian nnit kti/lMlyi, to iCi/SuLtm U m 

two kififl^i^ V5/, i44ljiUa/h,ik.M»5 (*r ^hikui’^f 

SWke, Miiil tfiRbi/l'i.-ikiin '4*tVrU\ 

which i!k; f<»rfiif*r n th.yi ib* U*mh, 

Under ihn guKti' ifina li/bdar making 

finwer ^jarlwK br ike* ifin|b% l*/r 

the yfferirij^ uf btink fhi* he.. Hhene-i;, 

fights afid hykline* wi?ni ibe ^oi! e* » -eued in 

pmcesbbn, h iv:fig tb^ e.'r»tHdy ft.i the ivutph jeue<fi. rti:* 

The Vririyrif U 4l the hak .tnd, »,an uf ti}f’ lenryb prirM* 

Hfifl !ws to do '‘iiieOfy hub "'e4*vttr> bw iiieirnn^ till 
wning. Ilei^ rfnion»‘!.»te<l '-oine ni tlrMKukfd 
focKli 4fter it lio'f liffm offered to iiie f!e;ty. llie 
Viriy^trs are Haivite lemplfn what tlie PishAralH are 
to Vabhiiavite leinplrs. Their j>r,<yer*» -ire prommeptly 
acldrim^d rmly to Siva. I.iot they H'er\hfp 
Syhrafiiaiiyj, Sisti, and lil'n^dr^bila Tbir 

chief amtiscrimil is t!i«* bree cdbd KyUapiblhabtm, 
the Iief4> of mliifh h mw, \'4?ikaU Sohlvt!!, -iikI the 
heroine Khdlyar, An H ivaio h the ami 

a Pishaniii tlif acior. Ibrangoian h tho hoftoofi, and 
Mappii hiH wife In itie righlovniii cofUury. a grand 
fe»lival Ustiiio owr d.4)s, c..d!rd in iinaiigam, 

was cekkaiii! in flniodi The ab we fdi.ir*^iilittt 

are reprcsoiiled as po^eoding to \lu% ic^inal wfiiili 
eaine off once in iwokt* yms on tiio Maglia inieifetn iii 
the isfwth of Magha, iind is hence f♦o|nll-iriy calW 
Mihitiiighii 

The Variyar nnlf k governetl in all mailers hy ifie 
Mwihiliri hiil they haw their own jirieili. 
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The Ilayatus believe that they were the preceptors of 
ail the Ambalarasi castes in former times, but were 
dislodged from that position owing to most of them 
employing priests from among their own caste men. 
Even at the present day, Ilayatus are known to ex- 
press their displeasure when they are asked to drink 
water from a V'ariyar’s well. As, however, consecrated 
water from the Nambutiris is taken to a Variyar for its 
[>urification, they entertain no scruples about cooking 
their food there, provided they carry with them the 
aupasana fire. 

Inheritance among the Variyars of Cochin and 
British Malabar is in the female line (marumakkatha- 
yam). Among the Variyars of Travancore, chiefly 
these Ixtlonging to the Onattukara section, a kind of 
(pialified makkathayam prevails, in accordance with 
which both sons and daughters have an equal right to 
inherit ancestral property. The eldest male member is 
entitled to the management of the estate in all undivided 
families. Partition, however, is largely followed in 
practice. 

The tali-kettu ceremony of the Variyars generally 
takes place before a girl reaches puberty, and, in the 
case of boys, after the ceremony of Sivadiksha has been 
jierformed, that is between the twelfth and sixteenth 
years. If the marriage is in the kudi-vaippu form, or, 
in other words, if there is an intention on the part of 
both parties to treat the marital alliance as permanent, 
no separate sambandham need be celebrated afterwards ; 
and, in all cases where marriages are celebrated between 
members of the same section, the kudi-vaippu form is in 
vogue. If a girl is unmarried when she reaches puberty, 
she is not permitted to take part in any religious 
ceremonies, or enter any temple until she is married. 
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The tlfM item ni ,i Wiyuf'?, mAiri-Si^t' i-; .sytuii ;iir.!, 
when the Iri'lctt'rfftni, ‘icekiH! in nr\t fJo;:',". nns 
ornaments, dims with liii* He 

thei j'oc’s in jrftw* .’im to the < ;(■«!*.'', .i.iJ, ■iiu.'r 
bathifi'^h (>n ii'itiie- i'l.jirtC'.i hj ike After 

this wiiTK! jtniycru ,ir<* nxileil, .tm! a s,*' arm > oifive*!, 
The bride is lisen tn lS;<; iu,', dM.. .li'i 

the Braimunstd rites ,ir»' nriitiv Aflrrr 

sunset, sonic j|r.ts-> -ind hdiui;';'. vrn oc 'in 
the flfHjr on whiijt white (iotii is siWsi 'i’lic bride 
groom, who is 'eileii on tin; norlhc;ii wide, cioshtps 
Ganapati, after witiels tiic couple llunr settv on tiie 
cloth W sprere! rtn the door, Lyin*. .iretiien wuvtd 
in front of them. This ueirmony !• known .is ihk.ha 
virikkuka, In the kiuh viiippsi ionit ol !!i.init.4e, the 
bride is taken to the hou-,e ot tie’ i»fiiii';;Hio!!;. wiiere the 
dikshavirippu is observed. Oii!erwi.e the mirital rite 
becomes a mm* uli-kalto cerem my. and the gtfs when 
she comes of age, may receive clothes in token of 
conjugal connection with .uioiher jtcr.vai, Wiicii the 
first husband rlks, clothes m,t) !»■ ncoived loan ,in»lher 
VSriyar, or a lirahman, wllo^l‘ wile tlie wom.tn become*. 

Most of the cerem.micw observnl by M-iUviili 
Brahmans are also perlormed by the Vatiy irs, the 
vratas and upan.iyana ia'iiig .imong those whidi are 
omitted. Hivadikslvi, as alrealy iiubc itivi, is oivjTved 
between the tweitth ;uid sistecnlh year.. Tiie testival 
lasts for four days, though ilie religious lites ,ire over 
on the first day. At an .lusjiiciou, ho.n, the priest 
and the Variyar youth put on the tatta dress, or dresa 
worn for ceremonial purponcs, and Horsbi(( a pot full «»f 
water with incense and llowers, tin; contents of which 
are then poured by the priest over the youth. The 
prksh autd a Martin then jictform the tonsur*’, and ihu 
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youth bathes. Some Nambutiris are then engaged to 
perform the purificatory rite, after which the Variyar 
wears the tattu as well as an upper cloth, marks his fore- 
head witli ashes and sandal paste, and decorates himself 
with jewels, rudraksha {Elmcarpiis Ganiirus) beads, and 
flowers. Alms are received by the young Variyar from his 
mother, and he takes seven steps in a northerly direction 
which symbolise his pilgrimage to Benares. It is only 
after the performance of this rite that the Variyar is 
believed to become a grihastha (married person, as 
opposed to a bachelor). The funeral rites of the caste 
have been clabf)r<itcd in many places. Death pollution 
lasts for twelve days, and the sanchayana (milk cere- 
mony) is observed on the seventh or ninth day. Anni- 
versary ceremonies are celebrated in memory of close 
relations, and others are propitiated by the performance 
of sradh, and the feeding of a Variyar on a new-moon day. 

In an account of a royal wedding in Travancore in 
1906, I read that “a number of Variyars left the theva- 
rathu koikal, or palace where worship is performed, for 
a compound (garden) close by to bring an areca palm. 
It is supposed that they do this task under divine 
inspiration and guidance. One man is given a small rod 
by the Potti or priest in the palace, and, after receiving 
this, he dances forward, followed by his comrades, and 
all wend their way to a compound about a furlong away. 
On reaching the spot, they uproot a big areca palm 
without the use of any implement of iron, and take it 
away to the thevarathu koikal without its touching the 
ground, to the accompaniment of music. They then 
plant it in front of the portico, and do some puja (wor- 
ship) after the manner of Brahmans. The function is 
comparable to the dhwajarohanam, or hoisting of the flag 
during temple utsavams. The Variyans dance round 
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the tree, singing songs, and performing pfija. A piece 
of white cloth is tied to the top of the tree, to serve as 
a flag, and a lamp is lighted, and placed at the fo»it (tf 
the tree." 

The Vilriyars are described, in the (hwetteer of 
Malabar, as “ a caste whose triiditional duty is to sweep 
the temple precincts (varuga). At the present day, 
some members of the ciste are importiint land-owners 
or petty chieftains, occupying a very high social position. 
They generally follow the mariimakluitayam principle, 
but they have also a form of marriage called Kuiiivekfcal 
similar to the Brahman Sarvasvadhanam, by which the 
wife is adopted as a member of the family into which 
she marries, and her children also belong to it. The 
Variyar’s names and ceremonies indicate Sivaite pnjcli- 
vities, just as those of the Pisharodi are tinged with 
Vishnavism. The Variyar’s house is called a Variyam, 
and his woman-folk Varassiars. This class is perhaps 
the most progressive among the Ambalavasis, some of 
its members having received a Western cduation and 
entered the learned professions.” 

Veirugu Bhatta.— A mendicant class, which begs 
from Perikes. 

Varuna.--Some Pattanavan fishermen have adopted 
the name of Varunakula Vellala or Varunakula Mudali 
after Varuna the god of the waters. 

Vasa (new).— A sub-division of Kurubas, who are 
said to weave only white blankets. 

Vasishta.— A -Brahmanical gCtra adopted by 
Kbatris and Toreyas, Vasishta, one of the seven great 
Rishis, was the son of Mitra and Varuna, whose quarrels 
with Viswamitra are narrated in the RSraayana. 

Vastra.'—One division of the Koragas is called 
Vastra, meaning cloths such are used as a shroud for a 
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corpse, which were given to them as an act of charity, 
the wearing of new cloths by them being prohibited. 
Vastrala (cloth) further occurs as an exogamous sept of 
the Kama Sale and Devanga weavers. 

Vattakadan.—Recorded as a sub-division of Nayar, 
the occupation of which is expressing oil, chiefly for use 
in tcmplc.s. Mr. F. Fawcett writes* that, in North 
Malabar, he has frequently been told by Nayars of the 
superior classes that they do not admit the Vattakadans 
to be Nayans. According to them, the Vattakadans have 
adopted the honorary affix Nayar to their names quite 
recently. In the Madras Census Report, 1891, Vatta- 
kadan is stated to be a synonym of Vaniyan ; and in 
the report, 1901, this name is said to mean a Native of 
VattakAd, and to be given to the Chakkans. 

Vattfe (camel).— A g6tra of Kurni. 

Vatti.— Vatti or Vattikurup has been recorded at 
times of census as a sub-division of Nayar, and a 
synonym of Kavutiyan and Tolkollan. Vatti is said to 
mean one who prays for ha[)piness. 

Vayani.— The Vayanis, Vayinis, Vaguniyans, or 
Pavinis, are a section of Madigas, the members of which 
play on a single-stringed mandoline, and go about from 
village to village, singing the praises of the village 
goddesses. Each Vayani has his recognised beat. He 
plays a prominent part in the celebration of the annual 
festival of the village goddess, and receives a sacred 
thread (kappu), which is usually tied to his mandoline, 
before the commencement of the festival. He regards 
himself as superior in social position to ordinary 
Madigas, with whom he will not marry. The name 
Vayani is said to be a corruption of varnane. meaning to 


^ Madrtt Mamm Bull. Ill, 3. 1901. 
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describe. In some localities, the Chinjilftp^it ili.-.iritt, 
the Vayani enjoys mirasi rights in connection will) 

Vfcdan.--The Vdans arc dc'crik-d b) Mr, II. 
Stuart, in the North Arcoi Manbal, as having iscen 
"formerly hunters iiml soldieis.nntl it is this caste which 
furnished a considerable and vahuable contingent to tint 
early Hindu king.s, and later to the armies of Hyder and 
Tippoo. They are supposed by some to be the remnants 
of the earliest inhabitants of the penin*til(i. and identical 
withtheVeddahs of Ceylon, Theyare also called Valmi- 
kulu, which means tho.se who live on the products of ant ■ 
hills (v 3 . 1 mikum).’’ It is noted, in the Census Report, 
1891, that the two castes Hedar (or H 5 ya).uul Vedan were, 

" through a misapprehension of iiirtructions, tnsited as 
identical in the tabulation papers. The two words are, 
no doubt, etymologically identical, the one being Caiiarcse 
and the other Tamil, but the castes arc cpiite distinct." 
It may be noted that the name Valmlka or Vilmiki is 
assumed by the Boyas, who claim descent from Valmlki, 
the author of the Riraayana, who did penance for long 
In one spot that a white-ant hill grew up round him. 

In the Madras Census Report, 1901, the Vedans are 
desCTibed as “a Tamil-speaking labouring and hunting 
caste, the members of which were formerly soldiers, and 
subsequently dacoits. The name means a hunter, and 
is loosely applied to the Irulas in some places (c.^,, 
Chingleput). There is some connection between the 
Vedans and Tamil Vettuvans, but its precise nature is 
not clear. The Vettuvans now consider themselves 
superior to the Vedans, and are even taking to calling 
themselves Vettuva Vellalas. Marriage (among the 
Vedans) is either infant or adult. Widows may marry 
their late husband's brother or agnates. Some employ 
Brahmans as priests. They either burn or bury their 
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dead. They claim descent from Kannappa Nayanar, 
one ftf the sixty-three Saivite saints, Atnbalakarans also 
claim to be desccndetl from Kannappa Nayanar. In 
Tanjore, the Valaiyans declare themselves to have a 
similar origin. The title of the Vedans is Nayakkan." 
In the Msulura Manual, the Vedans are described as 
a very low caste, who get their living in the jungles. 
They are not numerous now. They appear to have 
teen naked savages not very long ago, and their civilisa- 
tion is far from complete. They are held in the greatest 
contempt by men of all classes. They are described 
further, in the Coimbatore Manual, as “ a very degraded, 
poor tribe, living by basket-making, snaring small game, 
and so on. They speak a low Canarese, and are as simple 
as SJivage. The delight of a party at the gift of a rupee 
is something curious.” In the Salem district some 
Vedans arc said* to be “known by the caste name 
Tiruvalar, who are dintinguished as the Kattukudu- 
girajati, a name derived from a custom among them, 
which authorises tempcjrary matrimonial arrangements.” 

The following story in connection with bears and 
Vedans is worthy of being placed on record. The bears 
are .said to collect ripe wood-apples {Feronia elephantum) 
during the season, and store them in the forest. After 
a small qu.'intity has been collected, they remove the 
rind of the fruits, and heap together all the pulp. They 
then bring honey and petals of sweet-smelling tlowers, 
put them on the heap of pulp, and thresh them with 
their feet an<l with sticks in their hands. When the 
whole has become a consistent mass, they feed on it 
The Vedan, who knows the season, is said to drive off 
the bears by shooting at them, and rob them of their 


• of the Salem dihtriot 
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'fiteit, wkich is a<>!ti as karadi panchamritliam, or Ijear 
delicacy wade of five ingredients. 

I'he Vedars of 'IVavancorc are summed up by the 
Rev. S. Mateer * as “ living in jungle clearings or 
working in the net; hckls, and formerly sold and bought 
as slaves, l iicy have to wander about in seasons of 
scarcity in search oi wild yams, which they boil and eat 
m the spot, and art; tliorough gluttons, eating all they can 
get at any time, then suhering want for days. Polygamy 
j* common, a?j men are not required to provide for the 
su|>|H)rt of their wives. Some, who have been converted 
to Christianity, show wonderful and rapid improvement 
in moral charai.ter, civilisation aiul diligence.” 

For the foliuwing note on the Mala (hill) Vedans 
of 'rravancore, 1 am indebted to Mrs. J. W. Evans.f 
“ They live in wretched huts amid the rice-fiats at the 
fot4 of the hills, and are emplo)ed by farmers to guard 
the crops from the ravages t»f wild beasts. The upper 
tnctwr teeth of both men and women are filed to a 
sharp fwint, like crocoilile’s fangs. One ugly old man, 
Tiruvitiran hf name (the name of a star), had the four 
teeth very slightly tiled. On being pressed for the 
reawm why he had not conformed to Mala Vedar fashion, 
he grinnc.i, and said ‘ What beauty I was born with is 
enough for me.’ Probably the operation had been more 
painful than he could bear, or, may be, he could not 
afford to pay the five betel leaves and areca nuts, which 
arc * customary fee of the filer. Any man may 
perfi^b he operation, A curved bill-hook, with serrated 
edge, i^i^e instrument used. On being asked whether 
they hiul any tradition about the custom of tooth-filing, 
they replied that it was to distinguish their caste, and the 

• M»l»e Life ill Timmttm, f MtUrM Museam, Ball. Ill, I, 1900. 
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g«l €tott» would h$, ^sngiy If th©^ itef laeted kite cuBtoml? 
Ifc may be »oted that tOfrtb'-fiJtng if al» praeticbd by ib© 
jttttgfe fCUrtir* 8».Jth malc»i and females wore |i 

eniton lob-dolh, meibwed by wear and weather to. ,a 
^blb greenish hue. liei and blue ncckkces, mteratmn^'' 
with vetihm -'d the chank shell (Tmhimiiia mp^) 
mh'mifsd the newk-^ and chests* One wormn wm of ■ 
interest. Her nock and breasts were Kte«l!y conceaW 
by a medby of -shells, brass bells, and two common 
iron key«-'"these fast, *.he s»a;d, for ornamenL Around 
her her »Joth, hoag several row's of small bom?» 

of (dg and sambar ( m,‘ntUr). 'fhe Mala Vedars 
find these bones m tho jungle An ag^’tl prn^t said that 
he medio perbam devd-daraing, but was now t<«» stiff 
to diner, and had ‘oi Jab'Uir l.-ke the yoimgur men. The 
Mall Votlans apparrmiy pos..!-'HS no temples or shrines, 
but Iflndm permn them to offer montn .it the Hindu 
shrines from a distance, at times of sudden sickness or 
during other ’.»\icons of panii Their g*wl Chatun, or 
&iuan, ha-, U'l fixeif aS^ale, hot, when,' the .Mala Vardans 
are^. there ss he m tiv makt o! them. They intry their 
deidma rei'unil^eat p isture, no. u the h'ot of the deceased. 
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tk»t, Hkf' J‘rirfit*’vr Mir, trik**‘. 

iii SoMt'w'rn Sn^’k. th \' >'■] y.} >, -irr 4’.Mri HI 

iin'ii' thi,, '‘Av' t 

The* f'Jilt'AMn.: n!''‘nstrij i? .'im- ('-?;■» brrn 

desrHI)*''il •a'. irr’irrinM itniMn’; Oi*- .iv,*4 '\ i* >n-. 
•‘ Tlw; wsfr nt i*-' ’m*!" 4 V'f i vv .. if* ,i 

hut iUjuarirt >1 .’iris'!'' Jrcus) urr m ,y.r^l 

nrr .It ch'if’hut!., Thr rr”*? iIa) ■ (rr ?n 

a w.Vifn;! ir.it, ii.*;? ivui IhUut'i t,'v .irr; 'n'’^ i'uir'.r. 
On ihr nsnti) n ir’i . 

Itih i!u(,r 'rt’th Vi t,'* At;-) , ■>! - lr r'v! i,; '',pif;4>i r*! 

p.tltit Vi ft rtir'. li*,'. ,‘'vrfi'») >, !,!■- 'i«,} 

UM*itt .mythin^f litit ! ■' tr.i' <-* !•;■!{;/; kill'i! !.y thr 

tlwil. Onthf’tfntl.d r. h<* 'n’l-u. IH .iii to w'bu’h 
hfe way not rr'tirn iins.i ihf w- 'ju'ti. h/’> -rit! 'Ir ;■ ‘ij-ier h ivi' 
hi'- w iJr,< '•*' Mtlci) I, us ! o,);< ;; i- rr {».jm thrr. 
Fw fuui* <Ihv .(I’ uT M' rctur:!, H-im 1‘vrr, jc- lu.iy rict rat 
rkc in his nwn hoir.'', or vi uh Ir i •A’ik." 

’ ¥€dmiolIll.--A (krii'/ j.,, riMnh'T*. oi vvh’i'h 

Way nut rut Ahv '’/»/«» Ar!!‘<r , 'i'h« iliAvrrs 

therrot' am in !<)'!( ::v(l 'n Hui’lu w .i . thr ijlunl in 
Hu|>|wsfil to !).n<* I,'-, n fj'.iii iifMvt n by Kiishna 

for Ms wifi" SatyuiilMin i. 

VdginWti. mmmi uivi'ii n It! KAni.vtis who liAonK 

/to the \'r, 4 i or i'nMnti'y , thr bun:»'r n.vnu' of part 

of the niCMlrri! Ki^na i. '1 iu- \ r; .jm'i Kosnatih are 
said to hrur ihi* hir pit', will! tia' I'.i'-.f.i; 

Kanyvikamma. 

Vekkili Puli (crui’l ti m'i’;,-- An f%o; 4 'anion‘< 

section of lva!i,in, 

veif! ann*). A :<-uh'div i'-ion <ff M-day. 'il.nn I’ar.dyaris, 
ami Jin exojpim'u.s o'pi or oib d-vif'O.n «»f K.mikAt;$ in 

♦ Cfawttff. till' Ml'.l/, !lps.. 1, W, IH4. 
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Vclakkattalavan.— V*'i » -.katt .! iv.m or Vilakkit- 
t,ki. i*! HI’’’*!*' t'a 1 r.*'. t"..' Ti' <a'n;-u*. Report, npi, 

t;i ,!f I liiV’t (.ir. iMr’f/of -itui i'i ii; the name 

P»T ^ ‘ * '* ^ 1* islr.Cii pef‘-f*ns »irr* s(“iecttNl 

{,, .j, ,i I ' l>‘a M 1 ir-i-A ‘rnsiis Rt'purt, 

4 ": ;J. k I'! i’ ii i.'; •> , 0.1 M !.!v f Ik* n-imr in Sottlh 

)>; si.' ■ ti.aJ, ’;avo,, X i)ars an'! 
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(,i ’iViu j, !■,-(' t l; -i.i ! In til'' V ’c.i;.;.i}),it,un M.'tnu.i!, a 
‘tt < •- < i'k'] \' n! is rcfrrrf*,! to; am!, 

ill tho '-f.i h ; Ucj,nji, it i‘> tliat 

f!;s?io., tit*' !!!!»(' \,«n.tsi “wore «;luli!)e4 with 

. h it ‘t i'i.) ' :i> {' heen tliat, in Hissam- 

8,'itu I i„t! <1 )!■" V </ ■■; t]i It im Ayeni'v, there is a 
M'jHj itf I I -lU* iti <.r S’f-net! 1 )or,i whith is 

• l-.tto-l ln'iii S It ho'iM .iiijf'ir th.u. as in the 

‘.. 111 !,, |!:r t ' UK ' i j!' e"', 'IVhivMi clialis, so 

n th" Ih'". - t,' d'e, Win.it’s. 

(n'*ii \ I'f.tin is. tls<‘ k<‘\ . j. Cain 
til, if "in veu'' ;o!»‘!i\. iiK'nihers *4' this class, 
who wiif 'le-' lo.f. «>! -clliiv: !M irri(\!, h nl to arranj,;e and 
*tay {'ViH'no's o| two of the i’.iiii (fisherman) caste, 
blit (50U '1 I, re cir’ed .,s siijiicienl to hanju up u net in 
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the hfv.tij* ■lurm-.j th«' I’Die <»!' the n>;sT‘,tiy' ''rrefttonv ’ 
Th” CMf4'»m h ? !(''.•»••,' is; '.n -i so if. s'riv.'r.itXiR-* 

4'4f'», wlien -m* t*-.'* > .4 tl"-; » <,»(> svi';;- ,f-, m,,*';.*,,- 

itf <-i! 5‘if f i- S' i'f' sht^ r » f;! ■unn' ^.t 

raenik*:*, }hs- j’^ij , r in;*' f>* t!.n t>' - o" v. ft* f?i: •; h-dJ/., 
;i.ni! isiU'.e.'i ,i‘! t!;*’ (»;,.n.! Vslitnti'i fn '/.nt’**! 

The ( «sui:4 Wlimn*. Mr sht'W “ f >»ro,nriy 

>i'< f|n'U' '*» inloii*'? v oMt*, :n. nrset I’n'tisfH'S'fi 

of St li.'f. n hs’s Ji nJi.n m Asii".*) \ r; -i' rn-fi^ •<)(*; 

ti<ey h'H’s* fo-in-! !,*$•■,*■ h inf < ahoS'"-'. **vf*!; iinj* ofnsnnt 
.i«.l riMni in the '■•iu , »( " .io i’lsf i.- < *■ r- i'p-.fiiin 
that n! .Aifji iSfi'i i; f!j«n 'hp nsj.- ' uj.f* iritis 

rhe I'Tin (iwna Tsik.iA n. w.sr ni rrpnMrlj, 
«n»l the;y nnkT {rfnscr tosi,-; ui’h ! \ fonnitln to the 
gmit Jo'.eist .4 the K.n i, f kaj.i} SfTiri’o'' To the 
fiiica \eiirn;4 •■■*'•, inm It'ion','. oiio-i ws'.iiilsy lirtf,!* 

<W'nef\ thf' of Vnokotaon! i'<tt»ipur, 

Niuvhl, At the utn'iia) S,jrr..i4!ia.!.tin sin^s'tinn, in 0^06, 
the Maiwruht of Bohhiii tsiJioMix'ssl t’n.a “ flows *4 thf* 
Vflum.ivffrti tters* vtorkw.' w .sny of the otiiissts at the 
lime when I ffr-tiarne to IttihStiln l iirne uese th#;i! a 
small nnml.wfr at’iW).; oh iners.* s»i|ie*-'. wothont *.!crk,4l 
Work. Only I’roni the rowjn.efn.'efnn.!: of my .elminis' 
iration thew jn’ojne hive hren ^ot.lual'y taken into 
the nfftce, awl iwlwftl lu rea.l at tlie hdnxii," 

For the* fol'inviny n-lr on tise O'Usna'i who ho.\c 
Hetties! in i!ie Vi/-'n;i«j*at,ini ilistriit, ! am in-lcbte*! to 
Mr. liuy.iv.tslan.i K.to, 'I he foikiivitt, , •Viih>r,liv!s}{ii« 
jf the rahte; m ty he notei! 

(f) (•( I’aTn.i fniuii ihieily m th«’ 

uthik. 'FhoM* compe'.ini; it ar." '■uiil to h;* the *!«;w;enilAnt« 
>f the military folk iwern awl (lepemlctil;iof Feslfia kiijmlt!, 
;he fonmler oftlw l(«>l»hili funsly, who rfeeivela terri- 
ioria! }»raiit in t652 from Sht‘r Miiiwfsmiutl Kktn, ihe 
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cij'jtom, (in !■' iMttw#",! t<' n’s.j^fv ^h*‘. vm*!**^' 

of Ivo yi;t,’A;:tr Wotn**!! v.? i.- </jj tn*- f%(nl 

wrr-i ,i *■, V;i'r i'i!;<'! I'Uitti -vn»l 

on i 'M' 

w|s;i ii i%rt- !)',)*'<■, t\ ,1 li , }) •, f uliffn 

woRirtn ^M'lornfo .) u si-'w Ts»* t-i ?i)< '■! 

'!(» ‘■^ion .if** Asirt-i -’’*>)!. «iR 1. wliffi Eoi'itmt’ 

IViopfRo')". M-tyi-Jif 

In ,f, no!*; on fi n \ ("-'.i!,*,, . ',\\f ■,?! •E'Eriet 

Mr. I*, k. is tti'.i*-. ii it lU* \ tint 

tbi-y 'Jn.u'lv.r f ,* n ’"'-jCfy, 

thny <t tiJinri.i^n iiif ’? f-Mii , ,*Hil that 

fir<‘\'i«1n tht‘!V) in \ Ji’iuli. ! M iE. '-.^r They 

«;.xf)U;n tlir bj .t ■{>•■(% ih*- > Uvit ih.t? .i M,«U 

once .iisiiwnl ,t to '.iif'.icf' b t'! n oobrr in 

obtion a !*.»'!’:!»’» lr^.t^■<r»', iO»^ b.«'\ :.-a tint Ui’-* 
is oh.ynrtl not <>?' lof tin* ;s.'t<'n\ <>ry nt the 

tre.isnrn whii'n tesuUn'I. 'I'hn K*'v' j. f’.iin 5 ;n'es‘^ n 
MmiUr t iistntn amnn^ the >-! Hj5.nhis'’h4l4!n 

in the (totlavari ilr^trirt, nnly in tM < i,*.'’.*' k oi a P.tlli 
(fi,‘<bcr!t)(H?) who h-o, }„' fy- iosrr-V<l ' 

There is, .1 » nvivs|Hn50ent nifnrin . •ne. a •'ej^tjUf 

jjr.'uhition in th»- '^srj.U h ».:<• .itnony^ the 

Kamnt.is, Htnl K.e,(iis. c, fall tws ■- 
I'r! I ’ Vt I I 

K.’io 'is i '^1 ' 

Iv4,ir. 

A conns’ i At Ho'som'e tii.t-h* ‘i}( thf ofni'tt-! that, in a 
{'.ittah (title ili't'il), tnci w,i:. r ohcl k.imrTs.t. .iritl not 
Kamns.i VAn* 

It f't fusU'ti by Ml H. <"i. rreinh'r;;4:st f th;it the 
cnslom Ilf ,i •won] to lojeei'^nit .in muvoiikbly 


* hd. Kh . UH. 


f |t'il , \A.t 
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Itr;-?*' J. h whirlin','' is not uncommon amnn;’ 
';i- Ft 4. 'i!'. -iivl Vci im.is. 

Vfelampan /ropr-iinnccr). — IV»ssib1y a name for the 
K"! 't! M.»] ibar. uho perform feats on the tight- 

Velan.-— \ a ‘K'n!niiti'>e I'nrm of Vellfila, Velan 
1 . .i;;-, :■-> hi'*' !jy some Kusavans. Velan 

.u o , 1 - ri file of F.traiy.ins in Travancore. 

iSu' r.tfi.in ) 

I',.; t! (" fi-roivi'n-,, note on the Vcl.ins of the Cochin 
Smo ! A'li ofh hiei! to Mr. L. K. Anantha Krishna 

Tfi' \ I Un , like the l’.inan.‘<, .ue a caste of dcvil- 
!im<t , ..orar. .ovi <|ii.u'k diictors, and arc, in the 
no/*ht>ij) pel - oi ih( .Stile, called I'eruinannans or 
M oi.'ian . ; A « heunen). My infftnnant, a Perumanniin 
at T'-Cia. 1 «!■! tor tliat their caMemen south of the 
}v-oo..tn;n.r lirnha', abail ten tniles south of Trichiir, 
a;e i.t'ied \'’':an ■, an 1 that tlsey neither interdine nor 
‘iilf'nnarry, bect'i'e they e,ive tualtu (a w.ished cloth) to 
i.io'entes . Ih iiet; ihi-in from pollution. The Mannana, 
nht ',i'« l!n* itiUu to I.-htivans, <lo not give it to 
Kamnii'ani i el oil eki;, ,us), who .ire superior to them 
1.1 >.i< Hi, Tilt; Velui', .it I'.rnakulam, Cochin, and 

other ;i' e f*,. ace -sn l to hejung to eight iHams. A simi- 
i if '] '*,■> on nto diup. i exi'tH among the PerumannSns 
o! the I'r t i.ar ta’aik. 'Phe Pernniannans of the Chittur 
la'alw lire O') kn-'w'edge of thi.s illam division existing 

Ml,'. I'jen. 

The t 'O w. is given reganling theoriginof 

the \ and .’iPumaiis. Once upon a time, when Para- 
iiicfiwan. and his nile I’arvati were amusing themselves, 

♦ I, h* ^Krvi*^ of Cachin, No, la, 1907* 
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in4 M«‘ 1 if! 4 44^ M4* I l^'f p#’r »h! ^4 ir4l"4^4l 

.S h^iit 4!4) ihl Ur^’ W4f;nfr, ^4 

14 1114 ^44VfH,- M/t'hiji, 

iii:ii1 fiiit'lf* f*» '4 ';5U fnit i .« tiUi^A Wfilli 

nc4,% *i ttnv diinis - 41 ! ? ivii‘k v-J^'n ^ tv\i uf tjtr 

r.4.4l4lirfl n4n4d^‘J V$ ll! ; isb^^fy f^l 

l.‘ili* ;i 4 |4^‘ ri v« 

;\llf‘4’ tlti'^% Vr^" i '^'4'4rnr*n ,\rA %\r'4 4f‘ nt% Sir I Afi"^ 

fr*i*iii%! iif^i'i Usil) ih^- ! .- nr.4^\ 4ft4 

tn ^< 14 ^ hi*si. /i.yijii liKr. tK4 bi 

iht^ lii-tll'.bil 'i|?i'l !h*/ ^n-'l .*44' lb! 

4t'nf4i or htSmi'L !t4i! nioir- * 1 .^ i%S'-i''P ll^- ii4nii/.^fiy 

*:iifiii'N f/i :41 PI4I, 1*44; >jr . s Ml* MHtt; :4rr !t44 w^ili 

llirc*r ii4r.^*» r^-!) (Hnf4;*kt^b ^’a^) 

rOi'OallUl Hlt-ol'. 4'. ! Inn; |alfr, mb |H»! }4f4 

III i’!oII 4 'I ill' ."^ 41 ;/' 4 ?^' s4 '’^<■■444' l.un'ia:!*** iv'-a^ fiii 

ih^' bm.mH in i!'4r*!4'f »b Ini* m?'!- , i!tirik|4f:\ 

Vrry |iitor |44?jbf* r!i 1 % tii III© 

fiillfi^ift},;' ii aMflir ^4 ;^m4(h. 
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One (!ay a i?irl and her friends were playing merrily 
m the IwnkK <'f a river, when one of them noticed some 
hky:d on her dro*-. They took her home, and her 
|iareni« l^elieved it to Itave been caused by .some wound, 
but on enquiry knew that their daughter was in her 
!n»'nM'>. The fhuglit'-r asked her mother as to what she 
dh! with the doth she wore during her menses, when 
she wa*' told that she bathed and came home, leaving it 
a hram h of a mango tree. On further enquiry, she 
knt:w that llie g<»ddess Ganga purified herself by a bath, 
leaving I'-er <-loth in th«‘ river; that the ginldess earth 
hurt'*! it in eirth; and tli.it Panchali returned home 
.dter a iallt, leaving h<T drciss on a branch of a banyan 
tree. I ‘nwiiling lolosc her dre.ss, the girl went to the god 
Priraiiieswara, and implored his aid to get somebody to 
h.ive her doth washed. W’hcn muttering a mantram 
tpuyerj. he sprinkled some water, a few drops of which 
went up anil liec.irm* stars, and from a few more, which 
fell on tite leaves of a banyan tree, there came out a man, 
to whom w.is assigned the task of washing the cloths 
of the' wonmn in their courses, wearing which alone the 
moinen arc purified by a hath. 

When a young man of the Vclan caste has attained 
the tn-irriag«\ibl(’ age, his father and maternal uncle select 
a Miitahle girl as a wife, .after a proper examination and 
agri'ement of ilu.'ir horoscopes. The preliminaries are 
urrangcil in the hut of the girl, and a portion of the 
hriile s price, (ifteen fanams, is paid. The auspicious day 
for the wediling is lised, and the number of guests that 
should attend it is determineil. The wedding is cele- 
brated at the girl's hut, in front of which a shed is put 
up. Hie eereniony generally takes place at night. A 
few hours helore it, the bridegroom and his party arrive 
at the bride’s hut, where they are w^elcomed, and seat«i 





on 5tn ili*' S'uxr in thf j'.vs'lo ( •h'^4t At 

tliff* l5»'ur. vA.i'T, »h'' ri'! iti'''’"* ’ n l^itb wsAc-. ,sn'l 

ihf* •‘iXf.U'mo’*' ‘0«* IMO f!.- *> 

frfAuinn In ni tri f • ’ wr a 

iho !’••■ )«.'%’■ .^v'; ,. li h {‘tx.kei- 

of Irf-tfl I iJ, {!•'' bl ■«' ■" ''’.'.n.'.m, V.H'* 

tiikO'i CmUitin',' i'.'l Jnth la !.f in lh<'' 

bridn'-i root'hfT. .}><'! oinnn.. t> i/u- \>v,t ic.jn 

The .!r ‘ -b-tft Kirr- ir- *t;»' j;**h 

dnth. ««’! t.lb'''. tM <b'“ ' i '■=.,♦ r uhif 

jhf .iml so •«*?’,*' uno nr tft.- -,/( ■;)*■!■'■. <»f 

milk -"iO'l 4 h'w o!» fi! !'n vA'rn t ho hr A*' 

is fornwiK d«'. lirvd tn ii*' li^o m’-io nf t!:i‘ ^ > (nv. «<an .mA 
it memlrtf of hi. Tin ■> '.ofnl'lot’ ,uo 

trOittfA to .4 h'.ist .if{«‘r \viiioh thf'v fio* •,<'!«('.] vvith 
Ip.iviw, ruits, iind lohii’ lo, I'ls'' j'C''4of tiio i., 'iptstt 

in nmrr)' m-l i'.<n- hv,; Tho ’.nm;. mlor to 

the marriay'o of SiJ.t. tiu* uito of K.inta. “f Siihh.^Am. 
wife of Aritma, ,u>«1 of h-inilMl' vdio oi iSjo IfinAa^as. 
Kext niomin;;. thr hrido's party in ti'O.it".! to r.'ft* l;an|ii 
al t’-hfht oV!o»k. .nv! to a Mirnptnojis meal 
at twelve o’clock, .ifp’r whirh t’sey rersi'r tothr hiule. 
grw>m's hut, ;u'eomp,uj'e.'l 5ty tlsohihle !t« r imrents afi«l 
relations, ill 1 of uhoto to; t welc'Onr*, 'I’he loTmah. 
ties are t;one throiinh ierr. ji.,o, .niA the hrtAeh p-uty 
feastCfh On the fourth tnonrat.,', the nr'<aly marriei! 
couple hathe ami Are'.s tluTiisolvt'*- nciU’y to worship 
the deity at the local temple. Alter dinner they |m p' 
the bride's hut when- they spend a wee'k or two, 
after W’hich tie* hrifhvni^im roti rn"- to ie-t hut with his 
wife. It is now that the bnde r» ,'‘e:ve-> a h*w ornamenia, 
a metal dish ff>r taking ine,i!\ a tarnp, and a lew 
metal utenslis, which vary aceordin;f to the rircym- 
stances of her rwrents. Hencelorwanl, the husband 
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,tnJ vilh w.th IW [ure’nt*. of the former in their 

A'r.M*-. i thf M {n:v«n'i >>f the northern purts of the 
>liU\ th>' •' i.u i;--.’ ;,!<;?> tu itotns.ire fuHivl to prev.iil. 

'I !M 5 .. i t'.'i’ it-; nMlerna! uncic, en.uv4.1n, 

.(!)*’■ t.’ie tii''"' I I' liMn, conjoint’, y heler.t the j^irl 

tin*' •! ii' e u;s .'iP'l ,»'4ret'inent of horoscopes, 
‘I ho I’.vehots'i I, h”, ,'.o; .rr.iO’.'Cil ;is Ix’htre, ,ind the lUy 
‘‘■»f th>' t%>' !■’ .m’. ;,i MiviV'd. ,\tl'u* i!is})icioiis momcmt 

:iti *,:■*' of'M.’i, 1.(,- vvhcn the rel.iiSves on both siflcs 
a*"’ s'.'j: I . /re,)', I'ciife-I it the shed in front of 

I'n ■'/ - fi'.i, tile ..r 111 ^-re, t;i’' ' itJter t (ke> up a met-il 
pot'- o'd! I’O /',; i;if we !<>.!?;,' dress, the brides price 
.lAO/ue '.'.is.oo) c,, t 5 > u 'oiindle:* o; betel leaves, nuts 
4!iii foh 'o o i'u ■f'liec', ( iMi'Cli!' r. ot ’A'hich the siib‘-!.tnce 
ri."> \ '/.'!!*/' limp . {diced in the shed. 

l ,i 01 tne ihrectlon of (Mst, 

n< \ pMU*. eontaininp rice, 

d'.ai'i . It;-: l,r:ei . . p! iced in tront of the lamp, 

.I'!-' ),'(■ ./ I rS, ii'i ode-, 'li the c I'.te ,ind the relatives on 
i'oti'i ; i, '• D'c i '.e-5)oli'd, to tlie tr.iditional 

co'-l'-in s! su" .'vO' it‘f vm'Cv.. ni.ia's huher, maternil 
•lO S', ffiiop.f';, t'.r ini'^die in in conjt>inl!y selecteil 
>’10 410 i!o :• 'ii'.iv'n-t to' iv eh, es with due a”reeni<,*nt 
('( h. ,!■, M' ii! i"', .it!' nC I > r’ j'nie',; »he .il.uns and hrty uns 
o), Iwnij > 'i ;iev hoe oe .■ a'i itt-i] tor the ‘.drl a’vl 

1 t.„' d /, , ■!, 4 , 1 . ’;-,n h ti.e t' 5 e.rn,,,>e SN to tahe p! ire. 
I,) 5.1K00 o' J'r.s, f,A alien me,ds 'n (he bridi”'.', 

linih' f h" I ’,ioi; ;,,r tw)' pieces of cloth 

i-'i ti’i»‘ (r.-.i;; a a '■ ih ’wo to., sin-' or iiin*' , tunas fe,r 
. i '‘Civ.d oj Dh.uu!, i.e., Decenilter- 
jiin'.'uv; ' \ I'.hn, ot ^iti'Uird. ami she is by the 
t.ihei) to t’oe lih.iae le%tival ‘riiey have 
now i'ume ,'or thi- ct'lcloiion of the weddini^. There 
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h ivt: hr»’n law*'' hf' hi I’rir 4 <•!’ i('< jin.sfjv. ,r, 

il)*’ *>! i;,r .I'lil '.s ■ vv;'*) y- Vtjiv.j. tin: 

price of (In* ?• im*-, lent H '-s now ?) i.v-tuV' ii tius‘' 

vni'ir;',, ,uh! m.iy i>e iucp .4 *'-1 oc ainiij*, -tr* 

tt» III*" WjM, 5 ol th" u.r\t‘. With 

!'«;{■ f, 4 ’.'„.ir!i , .i'> Un- t-e/ee <'1 t'f.e i r"!‘' .uv? cyy.t 
iui ftrnausrni , -n'*! w i;> ti(‘ l-'UO' 1 ot ) rt'o 
.'ilii Jh»" ‘'t' 1'* ''fan: may ?. yr 4 ‘!-!>'f'y 

metnbrf;', a*-*' *‘* f' J,' 

!h'" t’.n! < S.ii'cr, - < m ;'f ;! “ it. r-»* 

>n<> (»%!('. I? h''.' :>) inei , )‘ to iff' < n 

re itko;'. I ryi ;n .1 •'.'.eyn !»*.( 

»hii h lie ! • tie I « ♦■nnn^.asr ftbt 

yjive'H if t" tie (M'ebx.ri" fin •* 'OU.I, lu inie the Jrf'ele 
rlre'-tV'd in it, 'ih» < •>'< tite termni'n^ :trf 
the ''ante .»■. C\>' > ' thn <! in !'.t •, hel .Mt 4 ihe 

(lllilUif t.tiUf. tile ‘m; 1' 04 niv, >1e* 5' m.Mlr, 

“ At’t.i'ehni,' 1" the en^iniinry ir.rhtetfv. <t\ the enjite. 
when d yointyi irtan i>! '»«'• ‘oimmIv f'et."e‘. to t,,(» (» 4 jt-iji 
of ait(‘tier I'nahty. tiuu ukes tpcr a ■ v ite ye e'defhf 
rnenil« r.o(‘>''etii}t)eil lane, tn ty ii?* -.e tun: ieiiHilra ut Inirl 
leayes har men ..ac , 14 t at', twe patt'H ei ektth, atvl 
ten i’tnain*- he prvett V> irte la-ale , p.at t;t,% ' ' ' Skil! 

he .wceelet! 'r ' ,t)- tia* iiri'ir''* en,m';.tn When 
the hrtfle afeettfp tre* '» tlse hi i.h'-.uuttji’ £•> !si>, hut, tjji/ 
ktliuw'ini; '•J.Ueiitejst e, r.M'.’e “'iftM-lt tivitt 

mayst, hut tml with ,> 4 it’k. 'I'inai tn, iy’,t ttfl ateuM; her 
of bail cttii.ltitl, 'riiuH tnayi tmi 4Mt «,'!» her earn. 

hreiiats. :.i(,i'..e .j't!! le!!-. u! Kai; 'Uioa inayal iml tnhr 
her tea t-aiik du li.ilhe^ mi l.i 4 U iitple (ter hWrai'iny'), 
'rhuii may, -I beep anti |in,!eel htt as iuny as tlatti 
yyanteht. When thoa tU‘-t mil W'anl lifr, eivr her 

A ' ^ 

maintennnt e, -lUil take* hack th# ehilthrn, htr they an: 
thine own." 
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iVi'Vfj.imy not prohibitet!. but i.s rarely praclicerl 
by tiK" Vrlans an'l Mannans. They are I'cry' poor, and 
!t -VibkoSl to support their wives and children born 
ip I •■.ifr'V m.uried life. Want of children, bodily defect 
or ins ’nal/ie di ea-e, or ivant of additional hands for work, 
me- oanofme, in.ha.f' them to take more than one wife, 
I’olym hy -k'fs not prevad amono the Vclan.s, but is 
fommoii ariojv.,' the MrUinans rtf the northern parts of 
I he St if \'eiin woman who lo.ses her husband may 
w.irr) inotiim of ia-r c:(7.te. if she like.s, a year after her 
tejsh at'i !. de.dh, The formalities r.f the wecklintr conshst 
in ‘.I'.e liiohu)’! two piec(“~ of cloth to the woman 

who vi-cilses to f nter into wetllock with him. After this 
she lotfoa, ,i!i < ',tim on the property of her former 
hud»artd. Amopo the Mannans, a widow may marry 
any i n>' f>f her hr.'iimf '. in law. A woman committing 
adtiltery w tth a member of her own caste is well thrashed. 
f)n»: wic* di'ijfoMs <<i luTself to a member of a lower 
r.t'4e )>, sent out ol caste. She may then become a 
fihr.'stian or Muhammadan convert. If an unmarried 
yo sn;^ worn in becomes (jreomint, and this is known to 
her <a'temf;ii, they (onvieK; a meeting, and find out the 
'i^cm lo'o r, whom they compel to take her as his wife. 
Vtoy oitei; they ire both fined, and the fine is spent on 
bsidy both ainono the \'«‘lins and IVIannans, divorce 
ei e,ia, man who does not like his wdfe has only 
to take hei to her on',,bn,il home and give charge of her 
;o licr inrent-. intonnin;.; them of th(> circumstances 
A'liu'h iu.e induced hnii U) adopt such a cour.se. A 
'told, in tt‘io doe-, not likt* her husband may re!in(|uish 
me i-,in her parr-nt-,. In both case, the woman is 
tl idx.Tly to marry again. 

U bena uomaii is pregnant, the ceremony of piilikuti 
drinking ol tamariml juice) is performed for her during 
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ihn RP'ilt snjtfuh it tht‘ h')f H«;r 1 I'hr jiv,.*-! {*» 

tfi'i, i: :n'i i k<'4i|*''n 
iTn| .(]i f .v. 

in, I t>jv 4' f.'fi orif ‘i! a?-;)’' 

A i tr' 4 T !>?,; i't '-t-ici' it; tN" in 

thr crnSf i! n*'i- f.'n* t-t'> ^n.im winr^n i*, 

'I’h'f )h <■ ■tnu.! 

4t”.l •ii'vc'r, . Aii'i h"i ( (nivA ‘Taaw'nt) 
in tSf*’ y.i.'.r Af»''>i7.; t'nr tf.i'.iir.Hn'n, ih<* 

wojn,i". ■ y/Vi ' it tar* 7 it 'ir-r, Slt-Kij,! 

hfr N/strr-r kiw >1 in i vf-,*''!, '■))<• f;4V 

a claim r» tusi* iiS t'l'tj'n At'Jni" fhi'', .i »|uart»*r 

ii!' j <.i! ,, jii-nir*.! ht'r 

h»‘a(l lu ht* ruiAf'/l a*' o‘r; !»'r .uvl •n!)!' Iufhi*3», 

Ith'.hi i' rn*,.'* !i'’» r»,'l(i)vi*4 

ati'l iIhi * i* uis'* ,iie iiuitf'-l 'iHH|4si.»tj?4y 
h*<l, Sam* t, it c''.« V thr jirr^natit 

woman to laT <-M .f r to ihcirs 

when s'rown Hjt, Ali Sr foe ,i nat'o ‘WrAt-i-y ami 
Iw'iillhy ch'kl 

A woman wiio i*. .dnait to !»*ro»t;i* .t litoljtor |m!i<#?s| 
in ;i fii'jniratr loom Ur !a»r tUAun) , alt<fE*!('J !,,y jw»r 
molhff atJt! one or iw<' jjiawnoii/ W'otiHm. »hfi mX as 
miilwives. i'itf’ j,>ofio-i oi jjoi’nvon i > 4 ivn I'or 

the firist thn-o fUv'’ t!'» vvons,n o, > <ioM.E of urit**] 

nsioa! w-sii lalmu-* (A'<oaoa' /o/.'i'/'/kA t ( | t^/.rry 
(cruflf mi;.'.!?), ao.l Uti l;i<* iii*\t jiarr i! o. ■, % mi.*, tore of 
gurlw am! j4’4',;er’», lie* <1;*! ilmino the l:o4 t‘iW' .{ays 
is» rii:e kariji with •-Mapio;,*-. of roro.infit. which art* 
helhive.l t.t hr!]? the lorm.itiim of ih<* motherV-. milk. 
For the next ‘Jift*** tUy •, llie jii » e ot kot.ijnm {(iantnia 
f I'urmn ‘a*e.h, .tf’-l koti! urikki { ‘Uhyr-mtktfi 

«5/<rra'|. ami of tlie ItMvi,*'-; ofintinn^.t (,4/(>ii«4d pkty 
^ 0 $ptrma) is x'iven, after which, lor .t few more ikya, 
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■,% of thr* tifsh of fowl mixed with mustard, cumin 
M-ri* ill ! u'.'V{A\Tni!;mclla f(emm-p'aatm) boiled in 
n . Oil (•. 1 ik«'n She bathes in water boiled with 
nvii'- iiii’ !»n the ib'jrth. seventh, ninth, eleventh, 

and On the niorninj,^ (tf the sixteenth 

dav, her e,ian,;'.!HM -eMan;; tn's wife) cleans her room with 
4Mter !ni>fd with C'ivv-hnn;, and sweeps tlie compound. 
WVi! I antiM (wa-hed cloth; brou^rhtby a washerman, 
she ;>ar!e^ to he free*: Si’om pfdlution. She may now 
eiiler t'ra* Ivit ,nv! mil! f’e with the; rest of the family. 

\-*;,*f)s ,tn 3 Mannans, the sons inherit the 
p(v,pe.'ty !.! their f itheTs, bill the*) are very poor, and have 
Iftth* o; nothinji to inherit. 

and Minnan*, pr.actice rnaoic and sorcery* 
All ili'*ei‘a*s th.it desh is Iteir to are, in the opinion of 
♦eea* fe opfe, c.Mise i b) nialijtjnant demons, ;ind they 
profev, i*» ( tire\ with the aid of their mantrams and 
anvilet*. pt-nph' Mitlerinp from malidies. The muttering 
of the’ following ni.uUram, and throwing of bhasmam 
(lioly a ,he !» pri>[)itiatiein of the small -pox demon is 
la‘iie'i »;d t!» eileia i cure. 

(i) Ont, Oil ’ iheju, i’aliyammH, mother with tusk- 
fike teeth, that m denne tniac.il form appearcst on the 
burtrn^ pneind c.iilei omk.ira, with burning piles Ham- 
iag uo.iiul, w.tii one* Itresist on one of thy shoulders, 
dt\ 1 pi 1);!!:; w til the otije-r as with .1 ball, with thy tongue 
slreiiiif'.I not and wound r-umd thy head, with grass, 
and p«*pper in th.y left hand, with gingclly seeeis 
and chatna pauvi hi iliy light hand, that sirattercst and 
!«»w«;st bi'u.idtM.l tile .eesls of small-peix ; Oh! let the 
se(:t!«» that tii.nj hast .‘•own, .mil those that thou hast not 
v(,vn. dry up inside, .ind get charrexl outside. Be thou 
as if iiuoxic.itei! with joy ! Protect thou, protect thou ! 

(*) Malign inlluence of birds on children. 
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•.< U*'" Hhtt t i!i',. » Muds of 

e|M!r| 4 !>' fit''* ;»v<-ik,ii, i-.o‘*‘, f- kii'd . f! if:ii^.d'r. ond, 4II 
Hthf'f kind-! «du-.M’.., .,!'«* Iv o'.iMk ir./'.i,*-v. ^domons 

W'iti* IjcH dufW'tlr'r i, !)•■ tu'dt'i' tv-) )»>• •■v-nnt uf 

iS*i i tl.< <*, 

'Hd', i;;i i^.•';ll! i •■ H'priJni dutfs'jj 

udh lilt if'fD.on lM>nv:i %]'» !fi»;v ui du/ 

(j) Mh ? Hd.t.lnk h.i'l ■'!;>•,■!», ihr 

Uh ! td it K-iJdrs! ti-»- 'tWiM’d i4 i<>_viilv in ih} 

h.l?id, .okI U'iut ii.d: vtli'O r>n n !•).'.?; so it. oiidor 

ronfju!, ,i', I un jCfti-.K uUri'.J!',’ t!'* rti ititnnifr'i to 

.t»! dnitJ/ij; .. iuir.fiy V.tk'.hi, (j,u;*(i;'.av.tii, Ikinni.dii* 
$»,,iiuUur\ .ill, < Mjr ih, Ntkink.in. (’kti/aif, ,mf! 

m 4 n*, otiioo, vthii t.nw i'i knuM uj (dju-v. ib.il d»'sh » 

Itrir ttK tJli! ho!) inniher, i vow l»y my 

|»rtce|4»'>r. 

( 5 | For devil diiving. 
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Oh \ tb-iii. K irinkutti (blnck dwarf) of Vedapuram 
in Vt'-lUnatl that plnckest the fruits of the ri|(ht hand 
branch of the strychnine tree iStrychms Nnx-vomica), 
and kt'f'pe-i totitly in it:. Nhei!, drinkinj? the blood of the 
black dojmotic tow), drumming and keeping time on the 
fh'.'i i 4 the Inet, h'iing and blowing thy pipe or horn 
tbroiiijli the nu.-,e. Oh ! thou primeval black dwarf, so 
long a* 1 utter the proper mantrams, I beg thee to 
citui*' s'ir’r, fh'mons as would not dance tf) dance, and 
• I'ltfifs to if.iiip and lirive them out. Oh! thou. Karin- 
kiiUs, oaiie come, and enable me to succeed in my 
atf met’-, 

1.1}) Oh ‘ t!i»>u goddess with face. Oh! thou with 
i.ice i ke that, <•! a be:ir. ,tml thou, a hunter. [ utter thy 
fnaniram* and rtifslii ite upon thee, and therefore request 

to tr'-ad itjant mv <*nemie.s, hurst open their bodies 
lo dradc their b!i«)!, ind yawn tf) take complete rest; 
tlfive O il sii. h demons as cause convulsions of the body 
bf»lh fioin Wit ilia -tnil without, and all kinds of fever. 
S< after them e dusi, 1 swe.ir by thee and my precepttjr. 
Swaisaii. 

(71 I'or the evd evi‘. 

S i!‘)f itnius to thee. Oh ! Ood. Even as the moon 
wane * in 5l*. brightTiens at the sight nf the sun, even as 
tfie bud.btko'a (I, raja) ■iis.ippears at the sight of the 
nrrf<n . e.en a** ihi; grcit VaMiki (king of serpents) 
s ,a the .i.dtt of chakora ; even as the {K)ison 

vani =ue, then ho. heal; a iuay the [lotency of his evil 
eve u .lii fia, aid v itii'd'. 

' S) To i aii~e del ly in the occurrence of menses. 

hikitti'i.n to t’lee, Oh! M.irs (the son of the 

}.;od-h'-'i fviith), 

ii tin , nt lutratn c'* uuiviered on a thread dyed yellow 
with tiirmeri*.;, and if the thread be placed on both the 
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* P uf 

1'- r4r 
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w iif nn I'fc- cj-f.-- 

/Ill ’I’ll ‘i.-r-? th< 111 i!‘r> jtM.t, 

When .,'A Ki .It'll! if un itifir 

4 ih^^rn t Hit '^>1 hrr 

liicly*r 4 lij^ ft H'l * Iif*ti 4 i‘r .1 n 4% |fii« llwiffi 

of 4 III * I i ‘U%ih\in\v tiir, ¥1 

nifiy tliin ri’ C >4 ^ I hy 

my |irt‘c:t^|,rlnr. 

\iZ} 'h t !' 1 1 

i .ikr iltMi? f \ :i 'itHf Iniri 'f, jil.lUi ill! 

il ifttilakf.iiii jliilii uvl it 4ii4 

^\lnrv li { lip/i jhiii, k pN-t, \1^\ nijh tlii^ milk 

of a ilf,v 4 ' 4ih 1 t!if» fiMtif*'* 4 4 % it \ piMik nu'h with iliis 

illixtiife fill ihr w’i* i?sy prr.^ni |ri 

|}|f‘ H,.\urr .i?iv ifVIlii! hr litillk'*^ 

( I llrk^rr 1 . K of thr M.iUrk 101 jil'Oit, %ior4ii|i 
willi fi h^htr,! %^'ik 4?v! ourn-r nh.iri ihf» 

tti 4 !ilrMrii if/i unw\ jiv! muif*fr ilir m 4 nt( iiii tr yjyr tile 
*il the 4’4rrhihy ^ihicli iv;,iy llir ?^tiek 

iicliiic%* ProcreJ lo die %Hith of ilie 4 ii 4 pluck 
ni i| 
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»h<* f>f a live und make with them a ball 

the verrali Mlk. strin;f 't with silk, and enclose it within 
th‘ fir_ St in Ion the lulms of the hand to attain the 
<!!«», ; ro* nf I t;';rr, an !, with the stick in hand, think of 
a I At. white iiifli. e,r oth.<T animal. Then you will, in the 
r.fs''! H, ’’})<• if as '■neh. 

' I ! j tk'' tlie ru;'«l of a crow from a margosa tree, 
aisr* ' a:' it .It the rremalion ^o'ound. Then throw it 
'nto the house ol y»iir enemy. The houst; will soon 

'ire 

(! r / Take the' t4;es of lh(! hiiriaI-|^round on which 
an r.sh is hear rodiryot} 4 Satunlayor Sunday, .and put 
it in the ho'i'e oi VHur enemy. The members of the 

lamiivw. ti’ •. o.i-it the hoti-e, or .1 severe illness will 

^ » 

itUi'k then?. 

The Velaie ind Maunaas are animi.sts, and worship 
deittoDMi (1 ..'■•td-', s’uh as Chandan, Mundian, Kanda- 
kar,tnan, Karinkutti, and (lhathan. All of them are 
separately repre.-.entei] I>y stones located underneath a 
tree '-n the lorners of their compounds. Offerings of 
'hf-ep, fiovls, plantain fruits, cocoanut.s, parched rice and 
hraten ri e, .i*-*- made to them on the tenth of Dhanu(}ast 
week in ! k'.'emhe; ). » na Tuesday in Makaram (January- 
h’ei.iuary ; a.i I on Ke.mhham Bharani (second astcrism 
in Mar- h-Apri!). They also adore the goddess Bhaga- 
vathi and th'- ■.(■i'it'' of theif departed ancestors, who are 
helifird i<i fvci- :s(. intiuenci; in their families for 
>'o/>! Mi i, Si^snetimes. when they go to Crangunore 
to WMi-' Irp the 111 less there, they visit the senior male 
nvanl-fis i.t the loeal \ay ir. Kammalan and Izhuvan 
fam lie- to t do' liMM* of them, when they are given a few 
annas with n hirh tliey pareh.ise fowls, etc., to be given as 
ofleritigs to the joc.i! godiless. Wooden or metal images, 
representing the spirits of their ancestors, are located in 
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ii nmni'4 thfij' .tri.'i «.(»rHh’},rs«*'! w.th «>n 

N«nv M •tWi S 1 . 4 ! ! I.'hj'’ , 

'I'h" t!A' M ‘.nivin' ''/'"i'. nr th<* 

ihr ^ I',? I nyfr^trJ'f ^ iht* 

Mfi! I ' i' ,{ I ik?" j.i'ii I "i! 

tl'irfii I ‘ K 

J|| till* ; f i 4\ 4'; 

^4a^l fifi tl'^r 'j'i i ur^’iiL ^ iv ui tl/i: 

4ei4 ^ ;;y 

W'llrr Ii:-\f/i '4 t'.-. i’m fkrr fil>l'.l), 

ilr^^.^^';i kl tkf* ki tyft 

hrnn,^h^'^l V> ?', !>#' IffT 

tfyin ;%^ir 

4iiii rrlifiM. ^'. ! ,ui ! \ ^m hi liim,!r*il 

f«4^l !'♦ 4 a/'i hf^hl ai iJif* i^nd ^4 thv M 

llir I iMfi ifi 4 m: .dpm r»f i ! \i4tifUfl-i 

the ‘‘f K AnihriU- 

Khi^imSois in*u ^ fv w^Mriftij 

tiefore i*i hu!i?" on |r,e A %x mh x%h\^ h an- tVeCil 

from |'^>l!:,i!n.4i. w^onei in Imr rouiw'^% oil 

the flloiB4!4 ol jfio nn.rfO^ ji*/,,, 4 \^o|04M 'fl kymUiWtWJtti 
on itie hli’Se ninth, in*’ 4ii4 ^ll 

the iiifiiiiv'i*^ fit 4 f'lmi?) tivAvi fK^'lniion on ihr 

%\xirpnih ih) , hn'-n^ vn,r n< 'H^n hu?te ^f-udngtlir 
mmlir4 5h4h auA o*!nni n .ms m 4 v h^lli 
it nuy %yjhpj fif V44‘hmfii inn or luve lM!efi 

|irc\!Oii^H ;fr/oii to bin bv fh.r nirfniM'o. of iho hinifly, 
tie geii III Hiiri 01 4 of |n l',h Joi hc^ i^rvii:e 

to »i ViOni.iti in hrr n 'O s, in^i .» |H?4 ol rf4J4y 01 
«fu^ Uir lAnh 4m ^a\ith Tl»e VeUir^ give 

itie fiVilln |o 4 II ifn* oi-.lrn mrfil^omrft *||i|iT fite 

M*4lifi4iin rifiiviC! to givv h lo liiv !\ onimtiann, di^l ihereliy 
liffifinr^ llivm^hwh to hr ^nipor’oi ,n |o tlicfii, 

They wiiih dotht'a ti» ilrtfi.'* the* nJoi'* in oi ihi* high 

VII" it II 
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tAhtt Th«ir washinj? consists in first plunging 

th« dirty cloths in wat<;r mixed with cowdung, and 
Ijeftting them on «i stone hy the side of a tank (pondj, 
canil (if river and again immersing them in water mixed 
with wo(«i a'-he:. or charamannu, after which they are 
to '.tram for .1 few hours, and again beaten on 
the stone, slfghtly moistening in water now and then, 
until th«;y are tjuite clean. They are then dried in the 
sun, and again moistened with a M)kition of starch and 
in Igo. when t:je> are exposed to the air to dry. When 
dry. ti'.ey ‘re fedc.]. acri beaten with a heavy club, so as 
to Wrisikt' ihoM^ ironed, 'fhe \'elans of the Cranganore, 
Cochin, and Kan sy tnnur t.iluks, climlj cocoanut trees to 
jdiK k couianatf. and get about eight to ten annas for 
ever) imndos! itee.i the)' go up. 'I'hey make umbrellas. 
Some among them practice magic aiul sorcery, and some 
are »|u;tck dorior*.. whti treat sickly children. Some are 
now engag!;d in agriculiur.il operation.s, while a few 
makr> pinowi, ,ind coats. There are also a few of 
them in e\ery v;i!ag<* who are songster.s. and whose 
are availe;! of on certain ceremonial occasions, 
namely, on the bathing day of a girl in her first menses, 
on the iveddmg n’ght, and when religious ceremonies are 
pertoriued, an.i sarritkas <<f!er(;d to their gods. Some 
are expert-, in drum beating, and are invited by low caste 
pe.iple oi tin; run! parts. The Manaans also follow the 
'..iTTie ofcupatjon.. 

The Wlanx .md Minnans e.it at the hands of ail 
lasfC'i .ilKar li'.ctn, r.amel), llrahman.s, Kshatriyas, 
.\'a).iix and Idiuvans. The former take food from 
Ktuiuiul i !x, uhue the latter abstain from so doing. 
I he) do i.oi eat tlie 1 »mk! prepared by Kaniyans, Fanans, 
V iikurup.., or other castes of equal or inferior status. 
1 hey hace to .stand at a ilistance of twenty-four feet from 
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Ilriilwun*', '! ht y ><vvit'r fHjfVs ", - htI <u«; Ikfir 

('mn W4',h»‘ri}'<'fi, 'I’jji'V ’’5.ini laf *,%».'.) thm-. !h** 

W.t’l hi Inn hi h. !,;!'< - 'j I'f*} 

io titki' tt4i«r tf.o'.s *,!<« m! <:'h I im/-'' •tcj !!■•»,■', it*>r 

are 4 !!.ju»',! i-* I'.f Ci-".i nn nl 

rhn fiiil'iy, Ujf hi I ' , -HJi'-*' 'TO bit?,* 

b'''nTt 1 (A N S-.',!-'' 10’ un i\«; 

Thfi vvAiJ V*’’-.)! n»', ii' ( a-tivo** K'l ii< xf’ i 
•itxl ’■ f' 1 ir*,, r,!'* A,i i '/ !.! i 1;,'*" V'f! 

is Pariikk O' i Li’v if ic to.nr 

v'v , ',ii Vb'I.iA I'fi'riu V ? .0!, r.i ■ * 

wl M.ir.JiJt \<''i ' V,;.,'!;' ' ' iM i,} to* 't' 'ft -111''’. * 1 ' 

tWl'.Utitt;! 'IaiFa!’,, on '>v t-h*'nt5«rn 

(UmI a|' it pn'o itnf-, \ c’lttv- t4kc' 

MW’n4 4',t .t ‘ it|'i!.?ren*'*j! it y i* uoTit Smut' t*i tl.e 

mt'inWr* ■?! I’fi*,* in-iit itin.! I't ■v- i'ai |,»L5«.t 

C!,in.v, 11. i» Ati .'iimi’iiv nmn.; m;l ui 

Thi’ \'»;!tii’i >uv '■•lil i; iu h«tvn U'c?? 

fiom .Stv.t, wi'n, <.?; »>f:n ct i, isiti!:, -.t t»**5if'vc4 
t<,‘ Iwve ti.t* t'vi tntf-ii.imtf tht.' v<.rif;f'y t*{ ilctisorift 

Vif,li!0J by .I' oyt.tt ■ ,\'. iji-.t k.iol rtf 

injtify l(* inuftnn Diitn, .1 sn.it'i .mi! wom,«» 

were crt-.itw! hy thi*. tb'.tj. l-' jinni-itl it'- tltfi? cmw;. 
fiue'iscfeit, In %\w Kcr.ikiift.iit th;'4 i,t isn’utiKm’i'J 'la 
Vd.ik!t“.jris|i|».i, Ibil rtp;<‘.r'r.i tlir who 4ri; 

thn b-irlx-r* .ifti! <>i ihjs, .trr ki’it'vVfi by this 

risiPie. A I'lirofi'b tiH’ n*- (Of wto* i-ttoftb. iMio.itb*, i'4 

not -ilnnitir*! -n* t'4 r.toh W'lih tho V»' Un** propw, 

I'ht* F'lirnnA*!; < 'irc w .iviH'S'rnt'ji ( rrlaiiitisn 
cxiiit t.'iily I'fivurrn Uif to mi' '»f' thf Wliiw am! 

{hirtinitjs j i’ln.tno'li U luoit' .) 

Tilt' V»;'!;tnj.'. pr’j5<*rp.s r r.ttvobrr <»i '.rtniwa in 

the bwly pidiiu: th Mahtbar. In the Kewbljutti their 
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diity s s tiff to tf!>; iitif-*ii!s; f»f women in their confine- 
tr.ni, {n I'iu': K<;r,.!;t.Vi.st‘sha-Muh;ttmy,i, exorcism, 
enmf.'nf; '■!’ in-o-, tnf! w.f-hinq clothes, are mentioned as 
then- oi.t MS--., There are various kinds (jf exorcism, 
the . f> ei’ Vt! u’. Ti'llal and Veian Pra\arti. The 

ioriner ; a t-i jn.fMi'ie }>erformed by the Velans for 

waol.n;; oO dx' fil the evil eye, and preventing 

the i.’iHiivMs 'nficenies "1 demftns and spirits. Atavi is 
) pevolnsr leiraT divinity wor-.hipped by the caste, by 
wbo“<* help the-e feats .ire believed to be performed in 
I, fie m i'.M, ^!;f^ ai.d a l.ost of minor gofls and goddesses, 

an; ;ep;f.*e'Jed by ihetn, and ,t dance commences. 
,'\ftei ft is over, .d] t’ne ch.aracters receive presents. Veian 
Pravarti, or t ttnk i. may eitlitfr la.st for eleven days, 
or mav be fi'',idie': on .i ininfjr scale within three days, 
and in eenrpent case * even in one day. A Puranudi acts 
a- b<!tto'tn, ritid a-rve^ ttie purj)ose of a domestic .servant 
on the oi lasnm. ! h>> is called Pallipana when performed 
in temples. P.d^'pperu when in palaces, and Veian 
Pravart! or S it? ii fsbippii in the case of ordinary people, 
i'lvs f's also done with a view to prevent the effect of 
the evil eye, On the fir.sttlay. a person representing the 
enrhaftf'd. tn.at nr wuni m is piaced in a temporary shed 
bui’t tar the pi.rp>.'e, ,nd lights are waved before him. 
Op the th'a : day a pit isfl'ig, .tnd acock sacrificed. On 
the loouh day the Pilt.ita Bali, or human sacriticc, 
takes ]aate .\ peraio i,-^ thrown into a pit which is 
<f>veied with a plink e.t wf>od. upon which sacrifices are 
ofteied T!u- hiit,ed per.y>n soon resuscitates himself, 
and, ad V. in' im; .is it possessed, explains the cause of 
ihe di'-ea <* <n calamity. On tht* eighth tlay, figures of 
snakes, in -<dil <,r silver, are enclosed in small coppw 
vc-Shelft. and milk and ftuit are offered to them. On the 
ninth day, the Velans worship the lords of the eight 
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Mr , F. I'm crtt/ Far away in rural Malabar, I witnes- 
ml thr cm'nymf its which the VcHchchapaci exhibited his 
f|»writy, it Has in the m’i^'hlxairh'XKl of a Nayar house, 
to wbifh al! tiie neighlx)iir.s (Nayars). men and 

womrn, hoys and ^ ceremony lasts aljout an 

hour. The Nav.ir s tid it was the custom in his family to 
^u^c it done oner a year, but could oive no account of 
Ism llie s ustom originated : most probably in a vow, 
souse aiHevl(»r !s vowe-l ih.il, if such or such benefit 
lx; refC! vod, he would for ever after have art annual 
perfeim.mcr t»f this uorenumy in his house. It involved 
some r.xponditure, as the \'eiichchapa<I had to be paid, 
and th** SM’ijihboar'i had to k; fed. vSf)mcwherc about 
the middle oi the little courtyard, always as clean as a 
dinner labh', tin/ Wlidichap-al placed a lamp {of the 
MaLihar pattern) h.ivinitj a li),(hted wick, a kalasam (brass 
vessel), v»in»‘ ilowers, camphor, saffron (turmeric) and 
«Ah»*r paraph* roa’ia. Hha^avali was the deity invoked, 
and the business invfdved otfering flowers, and waving 
a lighted wick round the kalasam. The Velichchapad’s 
movements Iwcainc quii^ker, and, .suddenly seizing his 
word (n-m»iak.tm ), Im ran round the courtyard (against 
the sun, a * say) shouting wildly. He is under the 

mihifinic of the deity who has been introduced into him, 
and be gites » 'facuiar utt»*rances t*) the deity’s commands. 
What iie ‘taid 1 know* not, ami no one else seemed to know 
or oirr in itif l'*a.st, much interested though they were 
m the performance. As he rarp every now and then he 
flit Ids baelu'ad with the swort!, pressing it against the 
skin and s.uvmg vertically up and down. The blood 
strcamnl ail over his face. I’re.sently he became wilder 
am! wilder, and whizzed round the lamp, bending forward 
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uhff! |fu- nf ^h{^ world were rude and 

( J -i'.rrl' '.iiiure. .1 s-everc drouj^ht fell upon the 
itnl snd the peof-'n' ; r.iyed to Fihijdevi, the goddess of 
!,hr r/.rth iot .at'. She ; it’ed them, and produced from 
het Ij^' .i n; in > .orv ing plough, who showed them how 
lo li tie -'f: -iff' si’fipou themselves. His offsprings 
are the who .jspire to belong to the Vaisya 

i’.e-tr, '.sue that inrii.'dei (lovaisyas, Bhuvaisyas, and 
f thanav.i' A.if p-hephenis. cultivators and merchants). 
\ few, tJa rtfeir. wear the sacred thre?u,l, but 

}Ta.v^t i'lii it "U on'> timing marriages or funerals as a 
eiarh t.f th-- icrci’ nature of the ccretwmy.” 

The tr.tl'tional 'lofy ’>1 the origin of the Vcllalas is 
given a idli'tws in 1 h'- Baramaha! R<“(:ords.* “ In ancient 
t’<avs, the (h.i! I’arainesvaradu and his consort 

the g.-ddc','. I'aro'.ti Dev* resideil on the lop of Kailasa 
Tarvat.i '>r ni-iaiit of p.aradi'.e, the) one day retired to 
ani>;si‘ theniselve.s in private, and hy chance Visvakarma, 
the architcft of the Devatasor gods, intruded on their 
pritai), vvliich enraged them, and they said to him that, 
•'in ' e he ha<! the awdariiy h> intrude on their retirement, 
tficy wi 'I't! ca is» ,!n ent.*my of his to be born in the 
Bhuldka t'f earthly worM, who sSiould punish him for 
his iemerii) . \'i~vakarm i reque.sted they would inform 
him in what p.iu nf ih<‘ Bhuioka or earthly world he 
vui.en ),<“ born.and tiirihr-r .i<lded that, if he knew the birth 
phue, he weiif! anrului ite i.itn with a .single blow. T'he 
'H\ine pair replied liva the jicrson would spring up into 
**x'«teme !'r<<!n the haw eh-, of the earth on the banks of 
the liver. On tiiis. Visvakarma took his swtird, 

mnuatt'd ))!?• aeri.d c.u , and flew through the regions of 
ether ti • tlu- lankr, of the (Tinga river, where he anxiously 
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Vi^nib Afi-I Sr,.s, ui’. ? If. *’t ' 1’ si'''.' 

r»i li'H* v- *.11 * ui'i “i?"!? 

forth*’ (,'* triH h'-r.' ;,(/« ‘ tn i Vi ,(,',i.k(trrnA 

ibou V(tM tii !f fijti . no'ii ' « U'* Aai* viith 

hi-’V,’ wistr': vr.*' ?!•.!(■ mw! : ■ if.', rf < -'i ; thf-?* 
fore* with wh.il iu-.t.' " *,,i t thi-r » .K*,n s ;)r!s> hi'tt vw>h'iiS 
h'ni ^ o.i'v'’ t!"-)) t; '■ f si": ‘.i.r',-"*'.! in ifiv 

.Itttrmp!. it t!' h,4 ".Ji.'t.thh' tiw' tN-*! now S|,:irr 

him, Af th'* 4!l< -m'* ■<{ !?«• 

ViwAk4irr!;i !*,■ i h-Ah 4 w f- <,otijch2<'k-f! 

b«t'W(V’<'W hini Aiv'. H'.; O'! th» l 

ihr |-;in<'h,i >,A£' of*,.' i c.iv.i* , •.4’.,;U'»'i^r.','thst,Ar 
pcnter**. trf,>n'.initb‘s 'toff faufo'-i, an; br;!,-''’'! wrrc 
lh<* son's of* V>s\.4k.;(jrr.’ i ?>f" ■'••3tMtTvi"nt to tfy? 

rarsh Vforn. '! ii" i!’"-’.- .wi-fl on tijr* |.rfo!f 

litfss*' tliTfi '.'aw • i'h t I'.i'.iliiili! or otvotir 

of thr* fiirtit. hii4!.'.'' iu‘ 'W o. sirtxjsA'.r*’ by i)u , Suomi, 
J oing'i koUni or ,,i(‘ ■,»-i"n‘i.if5! of tit# i »ot i ant/t, h-y rra,f-4*n 

of Iwvijtjt l«'fn h,'0-*;i,S:I fonts; on i,r\ h.wk.s, I hi«l, 
Murditkn ,4 the aliiohnu 

to bis h'Ciiig horn rt-fh -1 j>*oMj;hhh4»(t’ at haittl, anti 
they likt'wiw o.r-U'i',i\*‘d th.kt at* Im* hitl 1>» t his '.!s.i4tnjt. iw 
fihoyhl not y> t'!i}.*ibic t«* -.ovoo hyt th.it he his> 
dcsceuiianti^ sbouh! tii! thf ground itoilh thi* ftriviltgc, 
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lhal a |K‘rs«n of the caste should put the crown on the 
king hewl at the coronation. They next invested him 
with the yegndpavitam or string, and, in order that he 
might propagate hi:^ caste, they gave him in marriage 
the daiighter.s of the gods Indra and Kubera. At this 
tinv;, the god Siva was mounted on a white bullock, and 
th»’ god Dharmaraja on a whit(i buffalo, which they gave 
him to pTnigh the gnnmd, and from which circumstance 
the rante bee amc surnamed Vcllal Warus or those who 
pjniigh with white bullocks. After the nuptials, the 
deities departed to their celestial abodes. Murdaka 
HiUkidu had fifty-four sons by the daughter of the god 
fftdra, ae.d sifty-iwo by the daughter of the god Kubera, 
who'H he !Rarri<si to the one hundred and six daughters 
(*f .\'ii!a Kuharudii. the son of Kubera, and his sons-in- 
law mad<* the tbllowing agreement with him, viz., that 
thirty live of th' m diould be called Bhumi Palakulu, 
and .should til! the ground; thirty-five of them named 
Vellal Shetti, .ind their occupation be traffic ; and thirty- 
five of them named (iovu Shetlu, and their employment 
lireisiing and feeding of cattle. They gave the remain- 
ing one the choice of three orders, hut he would not have 
any connesiim with cither of them, from whencirthey 
surnamed him .Agmurdi or the alien. The Agmurdi 
ha.'! horn to him t«o thousand five hundred children, 
and h.-canv' a separate ca-te, assuming the apj^eflation 
of Agmurdi Vella! Warn. The other brothers had 
twelve thoii'-and ciiildren, who int<;rmarried, and lived 
togeiiicr .Is one caste, thmigh their occupations were 
dulerent .... Daring the reign of Krishna RS,- 
yalu. whose rapita! vva.s the city of Vijayanagaram or city 
0} victor), a person of the Vtdlal caste, named Umbhi 
or Amiilt.in Mudaliyar, was appointed sarvadhikari or 
prime minister, w’ho had a samprati or secretary of the 
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'»i Ikif ,4V ■()"•.! (!!• ;hin>‘ »,!•( 

WrHv4jfrT!?a!..'i”,' }' '> uw-, -> •.»■* <"ff UhA,A4. 

v.’it-i S<';v.tr, !'! 'liti's/ . -‘-(fi -•* t, > i's'- '(v in<! 

‘tne nu'b; t i I .r )‘f Kr:'.’.n, 

4R'I )’» , In '•(!»• f! f-'i*'' i 

in lU *' ‘4 i!*' -ir,, 5 1 iV.'M. ‘"r , " » '< ■'; i'- r.' . Ly 

iTumi“k'<h.fiai''4'.»'':>n '<*, liur tliit )»'.1 

I , '.,5 it;*, 'if H <44 iff! f" ■ ■. •-.t.f,'"' |S,4 

.•■♦'.■n'’* T-; ji '.f;'"' !'i'< .* • I'J 

intn'i-itfi. which i."'.!)'/ jJ’T't"-,'"' t‘, !'"• .I'rr'tcv he* 

dMCflttinciN.;* q) ikin .4 ’'•’»» i’C, ‘hit I'.ujb liy 

ltirn'n ;4 the - v?e iiit-' ih- iu I tis tt.rri hi.<* 

Idhtl*;, UH'! take r*'ir;w/,f t-n ihf j'h.tv'irt' he > st, } .jt 
tfr" 'I, of ?ft(' *' tvv ’<» !‘l < . 4 * 1 ’, } 

he f! ■•jc <;?»•' 5 the >;.<"({ thc'*, ,at<c| 

itrwttht'f- jcov to the .■.-‘■•'■K' , .j/ ;r lii! ;• ,iht, *>| a 

f«Tjwl'’ >4 llie Vh Ji,!' cd'-i.e ! fif’ '''I'letnt' '.in*'* tn thr* 
<‘ais *4' tur |.rinjf* min.'tc'r, wlc*, Im in.* 4 nun, 

wa*; .■«a'!iy tcvrl at fm,’ to.'k, rcyi'v)*'! ,iji 
its Cttfi’c! C'.Ci'iition , *»'it hi.tviri: n-'vr nt hta 
i»W'n Ctst«; I'n'MV.t I't .c.‘.‘4 hhc. .inh n*.? ^.ell 

how to |iui a t ‘ ih" inc.in./,,/, la yoi! ,nto <*.' • jsilrin 

anfi wnin t** a < 'asjat'.i'b.'t Sbcni *.! > 4 ' thf* 

ri^ht-hanh lastf, hncrfOf'J a "a t!i-v » (O'c:!; .tafta*, .u«.l 
hrt .nlra'i* .ini c, 'Vvt on c. Ih?*' Slahti n'liltfil 
‘ horififrly ^hf^ h ? 1 , ci nni < ii.i ii’.liui’tH'c ('jsn;iy»)j with 
(iovenjir.cnl t** j;i'5 .an mi ict' f'alt.h.Hn.; jbe i.y;!*!- 

hand f lilt |H fcltivate m trfhj,-, tiaocs tjr when wr 

(juavir! I'v^ain, An >'*;j Mut'fvr to jaevqnt ua* lyolc *4 
lht‘ Veltil liom < lilth'atm ; tiic <-«> that t!w 

|>yMic mvcfoa- wali iah '.hoa, tn<;] t «'il! !«• 

tvbligfil to gf.inl ns o.n <(wn t*"inc't , .in 5 J wit! yon 
from th»’ «l)v.n.ict* tiwt vi inton.lia! ic» !>■■ um u:i yiui, 
The prim*' minister t'* *h<* iirojioc,!!, ,in»! went 
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h'.nt". A: ni^»hl, when tiw players were coming to the 
r'^va! pf', hence to act, and one of them had on the habit 
uj‘ a f(-ti'aa! of the V’cilal caste, the Canardha Shetti cut 
off hi-. hr,vl and -aved the honour of the prime minister. 
'I‘h' h'atl'. of tise 1 hive r being repf>rted to the Raja 
KrishM K tya‘'i. he entjuiri'd into the aftair, and finding 
l;o',v nnitte; , '-tood, he directed the [irime minister and 
111-. *.'t‘ret.if\ to he more circumspect in their conduct, 
and not to .,i.rrj their enmity to such lengths.’ Since 
that t!?r.e, the Veilil cartes have always assisted theright- 
is.iml A tii«‘ left-hand c,i-.U’x" (AVc Kammalan.) 

At ti.e tone o} the cemais, 1H71, some Vellalas 
< I timed ihil they had been ncriodsly injured in reputa- 
tion, andt fumMed with gmat injustice, in being classed 
a** Sa.inm fty tiie Miinicip.il Commissioners of Madras 
m the e! i-vhcition of Hindais under the four great 
dt'» 'doir. ot lir ifitn-in-., Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras. 
In (heir pent on it was stall'd that “ vve shall first proceed 
to show tltat the V'elialas tlo come exactly within the 
nior4 ,j*!tl»>r*i,it:ve definiliftn given of Vysias, and then 
point oiit that they do /.W come within the like definition 
ol Sodavis, Fii>t thi'n to the definition of Vi.sya, Manu, 
the jt.iiamo'.int autiMnliy upon these matters, says in 
pa? aoi,iphoo.o! in,-, inst'tutes I'o keep herds of cattle, 
to he'itow lar pN'-.e*., to sar.rdice, to read the scripture, to 
• irfy on trad‘% to Send at interest, and to cultivate land, 
afc p-esi ! she ! or ponn-tte ! to .1 V'ysia.' ” In the course of 
the petit oii. the V'elUlas observed that *’ it is impossible 
to -m !,;ire that she \ el!aLs, j race of agriculturists and 
tr,M!er.„ '.hojiid have !m 1 to remler menial service to the 
ti'ft e lr-.<!(e: 1 1 isr-usi ; f ii' the very idea of service is, as it 
needs ei-i .1 b’. revolting it* the Vellala, whose profession 
teace*;. him ) effect independence, and dependence, if 
it U,', lipi-n th«; sovereign alone for the protection of hi» 
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th.'tt. whf'n t'lif- Sv!t,: O'! I? ) !'i'r''!'n wh;) w.i'* 

suf»; *! txl*** ti^»‘ u i". >'n I?’)., ?'■(.; '• '> . «, h tw be 
(.r-nvnttl, tfir.'t* ,%:<>•■, > 4 > <K'v**‘n';u>'i .m?-' jiMt 

the cn-w-n ‘tnhh- h' 4 'h ,\Ue. dvi it 

atjrwi! th.'if t' 5 H' m( th'’ rP.M i'<, wh'i hn iv.r ! ?Ue '•treestth 

«?j' the corumufiitv ih-' i,*'? jivu M4’'.(-4Vfv th4i 

Vyay4 if’b'tji jS'.r Vv‘ IV.ty, 

whii'h, *i** »»n ■*’ ',-1 1»/; 14 !h'* j-tfrjiyjth 

<»f ite Stale) b'l \v (’'jniiftf' ' t:, j'f that yaU 'M 
the vi*reynii>4., A'*.'', Kai'-ih .n “>( 1, wriltetl 

ixu'Xj 4^4 ve4i" .t '‘•-f ! fl'iU lU>* ja 

htimhx! jlic V.< •■ Vehy'i, 'Abo s'-' ''■‘I !t npt-n ijn'i'tt 

K.iin,'l's h4'.tih ' 

111 'TIh' yt*.4ts Mf V. 

Kanaka-.jbh,),” Hrii'*-- £ha ".i'si'-nyt th«’ j ut*’ the 

mo*.t h'l'ifuifi'i! M 4 'i ii’.y Afti‘ 4 < fit Sayf'i.. 

in rank torijr Anvar were thr t iivir la J-uinet'- T'lw 
Ariv 4 r> W'tfte awalinv hat, <4 thr ii:f 15 m 

the fanuft!*. tH-rnph’ii the hif'h *-4 po-bibat. Thry feraeil 

the Rohllhja <»r the Lindetl im<hn-.r.\K'y, of ihe oai«tF%'. 
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wem aUo called Velliilar, ‘lords of the flood,’ or 
‘ Karalir, ' Sordf. of the clouds,' titles expressive of their 
•ikill m flofwls, and in storing water for agri- 

caflijra; purposes. I'he Chera, ChoLi and Pandyan 
Kin^s, ant! m/t t of the j»rtty chiefs of Tamilakam. 

to the tribe of Veilaiat. The poor families of 
\ ttikdas who own'-'! 'Oi ill estates were generally spoken 
of as t!se VVelkodi-Ulnvar or ‘the fallen Vcllalas, ’ 
mjjilving ifereby that the nst of the Vellalas were 
w'-'.i'iijy ! uvl-iinM'-r‘ . When Karikiil the Great defeated 
jiie ;\r«..i’ar. .tn 1 annexed their territory to his kingdom, 
iie diArifnited tlte lonq.ien'd lands among Vellala 
chiefs,* Ti’.e de .j.'eiidants of some of iliese chiefs are to 
this day in possession of their lands, which they hold as 
petty ratnimhirs nniler the British Government.t The 
Veil, da iimti'es wiui coufpjered Viiduk.im, or the mfxlern 
'IVlugii ro'inlrv. were c.ii!ed Velanias, and the great 
/amindar-, tltere still bdong to the Velama caste. In 
the (iatnrese loiititry, the \ tdlalas founded the Belial 
dynasty, w'lhh ruled that country for several centuries. 
The V»>IJalas were als i calleti the Gangakula or Ganga' 
vamsa, leaiuse thoy deriied their descent from the great 
and powerful tri’oe aimed G.mgvida, which inhabited 
the Valle) of tile Gaisge-e as mentioned by Pliny and 
Ploletny, A portum o) Mysore which was peopled mostly 
by VeliaU-. 'wa- tailled G.tngav.idi in the tenth and 
ek'venth ecnturiis of the Christian era. Another 
dynast) of kin-^s of this trib', who rulcvl Orissa in the 
eleventh an! iwelftii centuries, was known as the 
G.uie.aao'sa .... In the Ciirliest Tamil grammar 
**xtant, which w.is comjtosej by a Brahman named 
riiolkappiyan, in the first or second century B.C.. 
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r.? (ii'V |wc.i!;.irilie-. pninting to a non-Tamil origin , . 

With r{!;:.trti to tbft assertion so commonly made 
toe r.'in.l>4s Iwlonged to the Vellala caste, it is 
oh.m - ih'e thit tradition is at issue with it, and declares 
th e iuv I'uidya- }*ropn ftcie Ksliatriyus: but they were 
..red i>) tuarr;-/ wives ot interior castes as well 
.»ndj in aiiditio.i to wites of their own caste; and 
'•(.ane ot thea dev r*nd.tuts horn of the inferior and 
irri I'u'arl) nurie.! tvives were V'clialans, and, after the 
de nh i.f or Sundara P.ind).i, formed a new dynasty, 
ktioHii.i. di.tt'f !h*- jf.f-odo-iVtndyas. Tradition also 
‘.av' - thit ,\rva X-oaga Muliiali, the great general of 
ifie rentu-.y, w.i^ di .suadeil by his himily priest 

ftom iwikir.g iiinva'l) a Ling on the ground that he was 
A \flVuan. .md no k tdsalvn ought to be a king. And, 
!o,/j.;n.’ at all the fa(;t'< of the ca.se, it is .somewhat 
dittiC'iIt to iv-uti coming to the conclusion that the 
rt a 'on .edgnt*d lor li's not assuming the crown was the 
tru' one. d'hi«., however, is a tjuestiun, the settlement 
of tthich requires great antiquarian learning : and it 
ino fl b(; s'-ttlisl iKueafter. ' 

in the .Madras ('uusus Report, 1K71, the Vellfdas are 
doM-cda-d fi ".1 p( ,iu‘d*iving, frugal, .and industrious 
j^oplr, and, iiitho cultivation of rice, lx:tel. tobacco, etc., 
hitve pi- •> t! s noc(jii,jls in tlu* world. They will not con- 
rU,*s>-c!id t I Mo! k of a deoiMding n.iture. Some are well 
edu ' ae.!, ,rid eirpioNed in (lovernment .service, and as 
nie!t.:iaiitN, shopkeepers, etc., but the greater 
p !!t o! i!;< an are tiu- p(Msant propriemrs of the soil, and 
< (luuH* thr-,r attent.’im to cuilh.itictn.'’ In the Madura 
Mamu’. a is focorit'd thai'*mr.st VellAlans support 
tUem .o,'vr‘s by •su-h-iuilry, which, accortruig to native 
idf .i-. is iju'tr vnlv proper means of livelihood. But they 
wail tj'Jt loiuh the plough, if they can help it, and 
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tilin' ; mv ^-1’ Im’r'i >^^<‘': 

;4fi4 In iln^ ,.$ 4 >’*' 

iH'' iWnti'l *i ■i!r? ’'-'in ' ^ |■-■i^':nl t/i 

w»i.'(t'l)i , •»♦ V’J*'' !'■ ■? itt' 'i/!'>v.''i ' It ,;).'.*,i' 1 'ji, i'U" St; 

’r,u!t')s'r* rt,f'l>, lUf. t.h’ftsft' M'^s I ’.f \'l,ln''';,_ t«' 

the eh'*?,! *fl J’ii .r |/'' •'e:<i!!<; ■ '.';ei i!'i.) r?!' 

th*' iTiV'^i’* t..5 th'' jS ih'i" (•»■;, !,';*• V‘'''>*i': »•* ;,«'• 

t!sf jtrie^f . ••{ r'lf ^.''■^r,^1• . ■'! »'!' < /)('>}'.’ 

'.Ion if I 1 1! U 1 U 1 I" ' ,’• ,*i)if'* '?<,';5(,,i' 

Jd >]•*• ; ., • ‘'•.*,’ 11 ' S *' I ■ ., 

llie (it?! il! ((!?•»"> <?■'((■(, tj'ji’hiie 

mw'W'n, fi !• f t!;'* :•?!..'! re; ,'J 

i)t , ihf ti>A I •! t I'l*''- iti * , ) ;," hi' ! ’'k'l,', 

illl the-,*' thin.'s (;;»!>" t(( (‘1, t',,f ('/(', : !.>ri,*!h> » y 

(it thf' Vfrt'ht'hiii . I ill'"*, \ ■‘■W'.i'.i ' »''■:•'< tri* {‘jtf 

S'.imH’r''., i>uM.'.(!i.!n;.'r) ; ir'h r,? < <• it, yi <! ;?) 

H-iv:-. Ui'tfr «<i rt, . l».i! fetiit* »tf Shetn 

wili i'om!*"-.* cn i ti? *!>* ?! *. iini' if.itufe, 

S*»iK‘ <4 Oteni .ire rnesrii.ril , '•■»(''■ ".httj* p* r-:, '•inmt 

( iuvprtuivnt ij'jts 'HUH' r, tr.t*' •tenx-l*? 

wn'4t«*t, I, dU',\ ■<*' t.'iUt in i!." 'I’e'iy.tte 

Man<',:t!, k S!i ‘.t.iit'sl i!-,!! WiUi'f, .i-f in 

the tk'H'i-rrijn*,'!!! '•rrvte, «,* per- i!iv .f - K (('fujn;. nr 

vjlligc , Xs i?-!-. !'••> .if?,- 

;»!!•! tS'iC hii-irtv i!t ’,•! ./’n** 4 ly i tf-.ri 

um* 4 St> wriu* *'si i,a);((n •>' p-if *, ‘,1 h *'., ' ? -i'tH {f.>rj 
‘Style'?!, .in*l U5» ,»'iv sniMfiii sfitifi (i‘j j>i\ ’•eu 
fh'ttfl .t ?:< th**;'* i'v,.ew Ir. i.ifi'j) : „4’? tr t I)’ -c* 
by ill) ne<‘*! rrt '.uX.ib.r K.tfVi!:'!;, i-y f!>“ ‘-kh* 

i»f the 'r4tiis'!4;!r’'i ♦n-tf*,'' ei'i p tUetpsh!, they 

rtiul*! write t«> '!n>! «i<t> 

Cilletihni'm*? w itli ) hi *• 4;,; '"i- f*H".e£’ 

vaoree they .tx* n’tore ihin liie p.eneMei'y >,»i 

Briihroiuw i they ab4Ain fruin both ir4()\,i> ,Uj »'4 luiowr?* 
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tiri*1 tlrw In Coimkitore Manual, the 

VeiL.lt'i .»rr »)}» 4 'i “ truly the liackljone of the 

r1)i-!r;rL U i'l tliey wiio, hy their in(lu>lry and fruj,nility, 
create .iisl ■ieveld;, weihh, support the administration, 
and !.nd the mnnej’ !(>r imperial and district demands. 
Ah their '*wn proverb says The Vellalar’s i^oad is 
tht 'rcjtjie. 'Ibe bulk of them call themselves 

Guan lins. In I’ee S.iV*m Manual, the Vcllula is 
dfia riia'-l as‘'sVi!;yti and to the extreme; his 

h.*r i aoikini.; u fe know- no Imery, and the VTllalichi, 
(Vflldt vvom.in ! wi'linjdy wears for tlie whole year the 
otie bhie (doth, ttiihji i'l aH that the domestic economy of 
the hMi-e allow,, her. If ‘•he s,'ets wet, it must dry on 
her ; and. d ..i;c w.i>.!i her sole jr.'irmcnt, half is 

unwrapped tu be otx-raled upon, which in its turn 
relievr s the rae.er ha’}, that is then and there similarly 
haminered ,op(!!i..t ‘- ime niune hy the side of the village 
lank fp n i), or on the bank ol the neighbouring stream. 
Ihe. r !/!(.*! ii the < iiiMpe.-t ol the ‘ dry ’ grains which 
the) happen to iuitivate that year, and not even the 
viilage lei't*-, rac. draw tin* money out of a Vellalar’s 
cluti he.-. It i'^ .J1 «‘\j enderi on his land, if the policy of 
the rrvenue a<lmin'-.trat!on of the country btt liberal, and 
the ,a? ti-. 0 } Government Mich as to give confidence to the 
ryots or hsolsindmen , otlierwise their hoarded gains are 
hersed The n»'w moon, or some high holiday, may 
perhaps see* t!io In-ad of the ii<»u«e <-njoy a platter of rice 
and a little nte.it. Imt such extravagance is rare.” The 
VelL'ilas ao- s, mimed up hy ’A Native.’* as being “found 
in almost euTv -latlon of life, from the labourer in the 
fw'Ids to the petty /tamind ir (landholder) ; from the owner 
of plantations t«» the cooly who works at coffee-picking; 


♦ P<t4ik4l Ink Islftlcfefi #f liwlis* 
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frwn itw Dfj niy * |'« th*' j.r'i.-rs irt 

Il is -.i ; Sij'i* ti \’r'l4lai 
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in ,m m -.'taiMur) '*1 tn*' VfMv.t' * Mr. \S. 

I "rdiicis Vt rit«*‘i .1 >* i:! '*>» t ' 3iv ‘n*. « . d. « < tn^'ni, ! hr ftJT'it 
pliiix* in v,H:;al »*'4)i;'*:5’ -f.tt'y tif-- 'I’iin?! S<V'!;‘4 *4‘.4rji 
awanW y> th''m I’l* drtjiiiMS t}»'W‘.>;}ai'ri»i oi" thr 
varyin.ij cu'kI'^hik oi’ a <>!.>?<* wt)i»,h tiHirlxT'., /a 
ovrriwo,*ni! .i (juartrf Hfii'n’i"*, .,tTi,ii )*? (njtnd a'! ovrr t’hf 
PrcwJrncy, is utiw-' r'vmry. Kut thr sntfna! cntHirurtMifl 
nf thfi f.tsli’, 4, A r*r*!f i'<tnl4'tit'-! *?r!*J d, v(jb''jivt.4afls, 

and thf mrtirx?.** iiy wM'.'h ■;(■■; numhvtu :trp mb.incai 
by* ut.cri‘kkm*t itnm tiiiwt rasl," ■). arr 'ii* tV|fit’;») *'4 thft 
cow»|H't»dinH fiur'm'H'? i-'t!)’** »-} thf' that 

il i»» U'* woftfi whik* 111 i'f'.t f itrm i*!,{ “>K'4ity 

“Tlir ra^s^ !i» t'f -t <‘t 4'! ''fih* ii|i isitf* main 
divjtjiona, namn:! ahrr »}',t'‘ ir.to. ?■? r''.in'4<’v *n which the* 
ancewior-t <»t iMch tr-'ith-d. 'f'hs'M* atr (*) 

Tondiinaniitiim. »«r th** tUr'llrrs in ihr J'.tliava f'Hirjtrjy 
thr |‘rrsrnt anil Ncirth A,r«Ml the 

titifs which diri/Viim ;ir»* Madal! Rrd.l't and Nailitif; 

(a) Sf>liy,t {tit »•)' m' » «h' the CtolMiKimry, the 

Tanjore am! Trjchui.*}“4y dearli i:‘ <*»' the present iky, thf 
nieinbt’W »,rt* which ace ealied iMlai . (ji I'atnlya, |l»< 


• Mimwj K'Ci-ert, ismi- 
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inkibH^nis of the Piindyan Kingdom of Madura and 
'T;nf',*’V* ny, which division also uses tlie title of Piilaj ; 
.md ( }) Kong.i. or those who resided in the Konga 
eoufltr}, whifh r'.rresponded to Coimbatore and Salem, 
tise men of whieh are called Kavandans. The members 
(,t! ail ihes»' fcjur main territorial divisions resemble one 
another in tlieir essential customs. Marriage is cither 
infant "'f adisit, the Ihiranic wedding ceremonies arc 
followed, ini (except among the Konga Vellalas) 
Br-ihinanH tiffiriate. They all burn their dead, observe 
fimru d.«i‘ pollution, and perform the karumantaram 
.:eo“:«.,ny to la’tum*.* tlie pollution on the si.xteenth day. 
'fhoie ,irf> ii*' marked occupational differences amongst 
them, most of th'un being cultivators or traders. Each 
div:‘don coiitasns both Vkiishnavites and Saivites, and 
/contr.try to the tale among the Brahmans) differences of 
sect are mH of thorn '.elves any bar to intermarriage. 
Each division has I’andarams, or priests, recruited from 
among it;, metnber.', who officiate at funerals and minor 
n'rerauf.ies, and some «4' these wear the sacred thread, 
while other WHalas only wear it at funerals. All 
Veiiaia-. perlonti sr.uldhas (memorial services), and 
ob -e! t f the ('netnony of invoking their ancestors on the 
.MaSialiya d.ivs (.t piece of ritual which is confined to the 
t'viif Enn and the iiiglvr clas.M’s ofSudras); all of them 
decline '.o di ink .deuiml or to eat in the houses of any but 
iSrahinaiv. ; .uid .iH of them may dine together. Yet no 
meiidiM of .uiy of these four main divisions may marry 
O!io .inoth'), Old, moretner, each of them is split into 
suo 'la {li.uing generally a territorial origin), the 
iDvmbrr, o| which again may not intermarry. Thus 
'rondaniamkilam are sub-divided into the Tuluvas, who 
arc '-upposed to have come from the Tulu country; the 
Ikjonamailce (ur Pundamalli) VcUilas, so called from tlh® 
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know, bill tho niemliers of which never intcrm;irry. In 
;wklk:on L* alf iHvisitms and sub-divisions of the 

\c)idin: ist'* |»ru[>er. ihere an- nowadays many jrroups 
whicii rt aii} N !or<f lotjuite distinct easier but which call 
tl'.fmsrKrs Vrliali", -tnd jirctend that they belontfto that, 
caste, .iStaouoh ip uriffin they had no connection with 
it, '{‘hea; nominally cannot intermarry with any of the 
I^Cftoine Veiliias, but the caste is so widely diffused that 
St cannd protect itself aj'ainst these invasions, sind, after 
a few generations, the ori'j;in <if the new recruits is 
tor;(otlen. and thev have no difficulty in passinjr them- 
sclve*- ofj as re il members of the community. The same 
thinj,; oia.'urs amoiig the Nayars in Malabar. It may be 
imagined wh.a a mixture of blood arises fnmi this 
praelice, and how {Mi/izling the variations in the cranial 
measurements of \ ellalas taken at random are likely to 
Ixictmu*. 1 !\stanccs of members of other castes who have 
ussumei! the name and position of the Vellalas are the 
Vfjttuva Vellal.ih, who are really Vettuvans ; the Puluva 
Vclialas v, ho are only buluvans ; the Illam Vellalas, who 
arc PamkkaJis : the Karaiturai (lord of the shore) Vellalas, 
who are K iraiyan.-^ ; the Kanikamattai ([)almyra leaf- 
stem) Vellalas, who are Shanans ; the Giuulu (bangle) 
V'ellaiiis, who are Halijas : the (iuha (Rama’s boat -man) 
Vellalas, wl’.o are Seinbadavans ; ami the I rkiiH Vellalas, 
who aie \anna!is. The children of dancing-girls also 
often rail themselves Mudali, and claim in time to be 
Vell.tUs ■; and cv tm Favaiyana assume the title Filial, 
and tni^t to its eventually enabling them to pass 
themselves off as members of the caste." The name 
Acclm \'<dla!a has been assumed by some Karaiyans, 
and I'attatiavans cal! themselves Varunakula Vellala or 
Varimakula Mudali, after Varuna, the god of the waters. 
At times of census, many hill Malayalis return themselves 
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wmH the deity •'(f u celebrated temple in Tanjore, they 
Itivj: In I'lnibrtn their pil.trrimaj^e to the temple in the 
mo^t perfect secrecy, and that, if detected, they arc fined. 
Intermarr!.ij»e is prohibited ‘beyond the rivers.’ It is, 
wish, the men, ;i tradition never to eat the .salt of 
the Hirkar ((lovernsncnt). <tr take .any service under 
( iitvernmcist," 

2. t'hf jti. Th<‘ mcmlrrs of the Vcllalan siib- 
d visiMii of (ihetti an* " s ud to be fnire Vellfilas, who have 
lai.en the title of ChfUi. In ancient times, they had the 
pr<’n>;’:-itivr of vveiuhisijf £h<‘ i>erson of kin^js on occasion 
of thv 'I'.u d)h.»r.u)i c retnony. {Scr 'rulabharam.) They 
Mcro, in fact, the ir.tdiiio class of the Tamil n:itiim in 
tfu‘ Msitl). Hut, alter tiie inimij^ration of the more skil- 
fii Te'u'^ii K’omatis and other mercantile cla.sscs, the 
hemdis.))), ot cuj .uioti of the Veil, in (ihettis j^radually 
deciineii, and constspu-nsiy they were oblij^ed to follow 
(Hfletent piofes aons. 'I'he renowne'd poet Pattan.'ittar is 
'-.till to h.tve !>e!o!)'4#*d to this caste.” * 

p Kariikkat or Karkatla. The name is said to 
uteai! Veilai.is vilto sa\ed (tr protected the clouds, or 
waitJ e. for t.iiii. ' 1 ‘heir oriejnal profession is sfiid to 
have b* en rain making. 'Their mythological origin is as 
loHuW , 

*' In ni'.! times, .i (|u,inel happened liciwecn the 
K.ija ol H.indpi dt sa and the god Devendra, and things 
\u lit to -an h lengli)- th it the angry god commanded the 
cloud lUMt lost'nddowa .invrainon Handva desii, .so that 
tlie iuhahit Hits weri‘ sore!) di>tresscd by the severe 
droagi.t, and laid Uu-’r complaints before the Raja, ivho 
ik;vv into a rage, nsarched. his army against Dcveiulra, 
defeated him in b.ittk*, seized on the clouds amt put them 


» Heport* 1^91. 
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io privtfj. «n "•* Hh'<{# ti.<r i <*? fi.P f**si 

un nny ]»,'*-, f, vf i,;*, ' m 

threw tS^*' pff'p'f* int'? * 'jr* <{ i.'»rr •*'" .*• i'! «*»?- 

witll nr.e ACi's.n! r, -•’■J iKv:; p',v,v'i'. %.■ I «<"',•• 4'i<'!r4, 
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inns,ti!f4 ti;*' \ »Vii‘ s ' •* 4 •S'", ' .sriH' Jjr Iv 

f*trthe«’M)n<U .*«*(. ^ri'Anih-ds r 't-fv < trirm;*} 

K*4r.ik;H:-t Vrli t! VV*:'*:, *>i' o< V-v iU’U-h '* 

Jj* an at wi,;';? A tt'f ttie 

Pains fisll'i !))' 1 i?) '-s'S 1 '? 

that *’ thesf t '■ ,vt ■*« hy 

Pattdai'ittn**, akh4»'.;'^4j’i .f's 

in their Ih-. i tH'ch lae Kjsnnai 

vans, and I’an *:jiX **)*►’- hv ti'r.rn a?.)" ttsf 

laitpr oin t'at t-x*'’ ilw'.fd h.', KMC.ih.’.? \’s tn Ihij, 
if a Kinirttisvan hi *■< Shr >v>w‘ vi a K,s#.tkat 

VnlUlan, he nisi--! ;ntt l>H'i U sh'- >•• ui>'Tr>y,-. -'n rtHxr 

the tT'«*Ltng'tt>(.‘n) \Vrvs"'ii.i'’!- .f 'St.tiicd it T'. 
tn gram the ia'i? tr>:x t-» iVieh" hirds.ini's 
Achdlmv {'ae Is.t-dM.Mfi faS’K'v 

from blit thv nl saarti .' nvA vrry 

waTst', ’,n.w\)u!Ai as .t Ku < 'v, U* nnijifl 

rraiiy toalinsd an;! » fi'Ki!*- tiiv A 

niAft w is* gfau-'. i»)fn .oi; 5’> .o- .ih/h tiioRS'''?4.n w)il? 
a w»'ti5».in >‘l a Uiv,H »'.t*.!t,' th,kn hi-i •'!«}', j;u?</i-,S»ri(! iji a 

wroikr mamstT Purnimi) liis"' jsufrs'*;hiiient whn m rniher 







CAM' 4i;ath. ’ ft ij. recorded • that " in 1824 the Karaklt 
Vdl ila). wtiT .t(;cu^tomcd to purchase and keep predial 
sJ.ives "f the Ff'k;iya caste, tTiving thirty fanams for a 
male, and !iil> ior a female. The latter was held to be 
the more valuable, as being likely to [)rorIuce children for 
i;tf benefit of her owner." It is said that, among the 
Kar.ukk.jt V eHtl.is, a peculiar ceremony, called viiakkidu 
kaljanam, or the aus[)iciou.s ceremony of lighting the 
I'gii?, \» perlbrined for girls in the seventh or ninth year 
e»r later, but before marriage. The ceremony consists in 
worsihpjdng foane-vi and the Sun at the house of the 
girls' parents. Her maternal uncle gives her a necklace 
of gold Ix'ads am! Coral, ;tnd a new cloth. All the 
relations. » \v> are invited to be jiresent, make gifts to the 
girl. The wom(‘n of this section wear this ornament, 
whirh is called kodachimani (hooked jewel), even after 
inaniage. 

j Komlaikatti. Said f to consider themselves as 
the i»ight*.st and [proudest of the Vellalas, because, during 
the Nabob's Government, they were employed in the 
public service. They arc extremely strict in their 
customs, not .illowing their women to travel by any 
public ronveymee, and punishing adultery with the 
iitnutai •-.everity. 

Ivonduikatti literally means one who ties his hair in a 
knob on the top o| his head, but the name is sometimes 
dtTived from kondai, a crown, in connection with the 
tollowmg iegt-nd. A f}uarrel arose between the Kdmatis 
and \eiIal;K as to which of them should be considered 
Vaisyo',. ihe> appeared before the king, who, being 
unable to decide the point at issue, gave each party 
fivt; thuusiind rupt*<‘s, and told them to return after 
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chiefly flistingiiishecl Kanchipuram (Conjeeveram) and 
Tripati as his {dace of residence or capital. The era of 
,'Vlrmflai is not higher up than the .seventh century of our 
reckoninf;. He is said to have brought the Brahmans 
from Sri Sailam in Teliiigana, and certainly attracted 
a lar^-e c»)lony of Sudra Vellalas, or agriculturists, 
fr*>m Tiiltiva or northern Canara." At Conjeeveram, 
thero aro a N' attar and a Dc.sayi, who.se authority, in 
olden limes. r.Ktended over the whole Presidency. The 
NAttar must be a Tuluva VellaU, and the De.sai a Ralla 
Balija. The two offices conjointly are known as the 
Njidu De&im. The authority of these officers has in 
great iiH-asure c(‘ased, but some still go to the Nadu 
Desam for a[)pe.il. For jiurposes of caste organisation, 
Conjeeveram is regarded as the head-quarters. All 
sections of the Tondamandalam Vellalas are divided into 
twenty-four kottams and seventy-nine nadus. The latter 
are subject to the former. 

i 'fhe following legendary account of the Tondamanda- 
lam \'t:ll:llas is given in the Baramahal Records. “ During 
the reign of a certain Raja of Choladesa, a kingdom 
.supposed to have comprised the present provinces south 
of the river Kaveri, the countries between the Kistna 
and Kiiveri were quite a wilderness, in which many 
families of the Kurbavar caste or shepherds resided here 
and there in villages surrounded by mud walls. On a 
time, tlu; Raja came forth into the wilds to take the 
diver.sion of hunting, and, in traversing the woods, he 
came to a place in the vicinity of the present town of 
Conjeeveram in the Kingdom of Arcot, where he met 
with a Naga Kanya or celestial nymph, fell in love with 
her, and asked her to yield to his embraces. She replied, 

‘ If I consent to your proposal, and bear you a son, will 
you make him your successor in the kingdom ? ’ He 
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Wm to combat, but the Raja, not thinking it 

!o accept a challenge from a rash youth, 
«lr-nua«hnl if he had any witnesses to prove his claim. 
He art'^wereti 'The earth and sky, and the fruit of the 
aKihoml.'i tr«‘e, which 1 wear suspended from my 
neck, are witnesses to the truth of my assertion.' 
Thm rircumstance brought the old occurrence to the 
Rhja’s rec*4|rrth>n, and he owned his son, and told 
him that, as he had already abdicated the throne, 
he trusted he would not insist upon the fulfilling of 
the {‘fomise which h.ad Ijeen made to his mother, but 
consent U> five in a private station under the dfminion 
of hi*, eider Ijalf-brnther. The young man imbly 
replied ‘ I with ple.asure waive the performance of your 
promiM*. hut pMint out to me your enemy, and assist me 
with stmw troops, atid I will conquer a kingdom for 
mysi'lf.' The Raja ,t;avf* him an army, and directed him 
to sukltie the Ktirubavaru or shepherds, to dear the 
wftcKls.aod u) fi>rm himself a kingdom between the rivers 
Ristna and Kaveri. He accordingly advanced into the 
wild.-rness, and, without meeting much opposition, soon 
subjected tin* Kurubavaru, who, knowing nothing of 
ciilrivat.nn or ‘.inking of tanks or watering the country 
front th'* rsver-, attd th<‘ conqueror wishing to introduce 
agrieiikumamMng them, he was obliged to repair to his 
fathf r, and ui.ik*' kuttwn nis difficulties, The Raja was 
nuK !i p, cased w!th the enterprising spirit of his son, 
conf-Tred on him the title of Adhtmda Chakra, wrote 
and j-ermittcrl him to take with him such of the Vellak 
caste a, choM‘ to emigrate. 'I'he young Raja held out 
great em.ouragement, am! got a number of adventurent 
of that caste to accompany him back, to whom he gave 
large grants ol wa.ste land, and told them t«» pitch upon 
such sptas of ground as met with their approfetipn, 
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Slhpfiram (or Cholapuram) Chettis are apparently 
calletl after the village of that name in the Kumba- 
kmum Uluk of Tanjorc. The Solias (or Cholias) are 
nymcfoiis and ubiquitous. They are generally regarded 
as of doubtful descent, since parvenus, who wish to be 
considered \''ella!ans, usually claim to belong to this 
sub'flivihion. The more respectable Pandarams, the 
Thambirans who own temples and matams, and the 
Odsivar or A<li Saivfil, belong to the Sozhia section. 
The UttunAttu sub-division is local in origin. Its head- 
quarters is the country round Uttatur. The members 
thereof are the special devotees of the Siva of that place. 
The Arim.ittus (six nadus) are also called Mottai 
(shaved) Vellulans, apparently because they always shave 
their moustache, and wear only a very small kudumi 
(hair-knot). Some of their customs are unlike those of 
the rest of the caste. They have exogamous septs, their 
widows alway.s dress in white and wear no ornaments 
(a rule not universally observed in any other sub-divisiott)^ 
they never marry their .sister’s daughter, and their wives 
wear the tali (marriage badge), like the Panta Reddis, 
on a golden thread. Of the’r six nadus, three of which 
are siqiposed to have been located on each side of the 
Aiy.tf river, only two are now recognised. These are the 
Sfrlvudi n.idu in Namakkal tiduk and the Omandur 


aldu of Mtisiri. The Yeliir (seven villages) Vcllalas are 
very few and 1 ir between. There is a small colony of 
I uliivas, engaged in dyeing, at Illuppur. The Malai- 
kantlas are only found near the Ratnagiri hill in the 
RtilittaUt taluk. 1 hey take their name from the fact 


that they ;ire ref{ujred to look at the Ratnagiri hiH 
whr‘n t!\ey get up in the morning. They are devotees 
of the gttd there. The Kdniyalans (landowners) are 
Starve, but widely distributed, since the man who carriet 
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cakf i, flrrt. .tomr conical, to represent Pilkyar 
Mowers, fruits betel, turmeric, combs, 
ktr«kn'i't,i»n (re<l piJiViJei’j, and other articles required in 
i'omun.ti'jn witii the I’idayar worship, are also taken to 
the ’fcr?tn in which th'‘ rites are }terformcd. Of these 
it has l«‘(*rs smpossible to rather an account, as the 
women refusul to doMnnlw; them, lest ruin should fall on 
tin ir f indih's. Some siy that, during the ceremony, the 
vonjunt are -lark-nak'-d. 

In an .'.(. eount nf a;; ,mnual ceremony at Trichinopoly 
in < on(ie*,tiMn with the fostieal of Kulumai x‘\mman, who 
i-^the jpnnlLin doity ayainst cfiidemics, Bishop White- 
he.id reeofi-. ' ttrat “a very fat pujkri (jiriest) of the 
Veilali ca ,lr* U liiV'd up abov«‘ the vast crowd on the 
arni toi iw<i nnei. Sonv* two thousand kids are then 
sicritired, one after the other. The blood of the first 
invthi or nine is collected in a large silver vc.sscl holding 
ak.ed a (juart, and ham led up to the pujari, who drinks 
it Then, as llie throat of each kid is cut, the animal 
i*. hatided up to him. and he Micks, or pretends to suck 
t(;e lilood out of th*' earca'.e.‘’ 

(H proverb, nduing to the Vellalas, the following 
inaj. he c itfsl , 

Apt .I'ulture ! . no tgriculture, unless it is performed 

l») tho VVlliIu',. 

Hie’ Vi'ilali loiiu’d liitnself by gaudy dress; the 
rmiro* ..m nAse 1 lier'-eif l,y oujuelry and affectation. 

01 ,d! tly sention'. of the Sudras, the Velliila is 
lur» r.io'4 , mid, oi ai’ the ti’.efts committed in the world, 
th » e id tin K.illans .ire* nn<st notorious. 

Thodoji \i)u may face an <*vil star, never oppose a 
VeiUU. 


• \!.i Jr!> , M«vrU!>. Bail„ V. 1907. 
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Th'iitg'h itp}tar*'!nly the VVlirt’.t will n<tt ruin yrni, 
the palm leaf, on which ite writes abnut jon. will 
certainly ruin yon for ever. 

fn the Madras tJensiis Reptiri. Vrtlala is 

recorded ,i- a caste of JaitJ)*. in tlvs count'* ti'»n, it is* 
noted by Mr. lleminj^vvay ihalihe NasnansorNuyiiwrff 
(f/.p.) and ih” K.'traikk-iilans f>f the l/'daH aryaltiyaw 
Uibik are tiioaght to be ilea;en 5 ed trosn j-onw w’no were 
converted to t oe i f in la biillt. 

Velldtl Chetti.— A name, drn*»lin;4 Wilala merchant, 
ttiken by some VVllalas, 

VellMdlv-er). -Am He!!i. 

Velnati.— A soledivlsion of lv.iji<i. oanitd aiUT the 
old Veiriililu rlivlsion of trie reliitf;; isntntry. 

Veioma.— >!>» iintal ris ‘“one of the two classes of 
Sudras, V!/.. Anuloma and Veloma. The term Veloma 
is applied to thoi«lK>rn of a lower c.islc malt> and higher 
ca.stc female.” 

Velutbfedan.— 'the Vfdnttedan is defined in the 
Madras Census Report, as “the w,»«b<trm;in of 

the Kayars and higher castes in M.il.diar, He Ciilti 
himstdf H .\siyar, and, in many » was retorncdi as 
of thiit main casK*, but these have bemt Hi'p traied in 
abslractiim. The caste C caiied Vann utan in North 
Malabar. The V'euittedans follow the marumakka- 
tay.im law of inheritanr.;* in tie- mntii. and makkut.tyam 
in the south, I'hcy have td -kelta and sambandbim 
scp.irately. Their dress an! habits arr* the same as 
those of Nayars.' in the M.tdras Census RqK>rt, 
1901, Bannata is given .as a Cunarese synonym fi>r 
the caste name, hv.the 'iVavancore ami Cochin Census 
Reports, 1901, Veluttetan and X'duthetlan are given 
respectively as an occiipalkmal title and sub-division of 
Nayars. 
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For the following note on the Veluttedans of Tra- 
wncore. I am indebted to Mr. N. Subramani Aiyar. 
The name is believed to signify a place where clothes 
are bleached. In the early Settlement Records the 
designation recorded is Ayavu, in all probability an old 
synonym for washing. The South Travancore Velut- 
tedans are said to be divided into two endogamous 
Faravur and Attingal, with four exogamous septs 
in each ; but these distinctions may be said to have now 
lost their vigour and force. There is a current tradition 
that once upon a time a Brahman was washing cloths 
for a friend, and was on that account thrown out of 
caste by Parasurama. The occupation of the Velut* 
tedans is washing cloths for all high-caste Hindus down 
to the Slid ras, in which profession, for neatness and purity 
at any rate, if not for promptitude, they stand above the 
Vannans and Chayakkarans of the east coast, both of 
whom have now entered the field in competition with 
them, and, at least in the most civilised parts of the State, 
not entirely without success. In no case do the caste- 
men receive cloths from classes lower in social rank than 
the Sudras, and this is pointed to with pride as one of 
the causes which keep them in their present elevate! 
scale. It need hardly be said that, in their traditional 
occupation, the Veluttedans are largely and materially 
assisted by their females, the Veluttedathis. They do 
not live in a group together, but are conveniently 
scattered about, so as to avoid competition one with 
another. Their main profession is, in many cases, 
supplemented by agriculture. There are absolutely no 
cduaited men among them, and, as long as machine- 
laundries arc not introduced into the country, they have 
no reason to abandon the profession of their forefathens 
in pursuit of alien ones. In the matter of food and 
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drink, ns also in thrir dn*s»HHnd orn.tmrni;;, ihry rcM'mlile 
tte Niiyars. r.iiAhf*'', it muy Iwr mf*ni!on«'-<.!, are never 
bmght by VelnttcdHii'i, ns tbry.ii'f nf'A'ay;* in p('t.is<‘S!*!<*n, 
thou^jjh ten!j»*;!ttr:!y, of jti'oitk***' upp-itt-l, Tntt<«»iii{' 
prevails onl)’ in South 'rr.n'ujn ore. d’hry enter 

Brthmanu.Ml nbrine**, but .ire to stand r.iti- 

skle the td'd.k.t.: or stone -p-tvei! ivull. r.-und the inner 
sanctuary, by vv’aich tin* iin.ipo 's {.tkcei in d;diy proces- 
sion. Be-ddn-i. '-‘Pindinyi' here and worshipjurr^ tbr* hioher 
Himbi deiiiea, they .tI..o enyii'iue i’t the propHi.ilion 
of the minor villi^je ileitii s. There ar»," two he.idnsen 
in each villiyje, wlio luinidt Morht! ileuncinents, and 
preside over raate cereinoni .k. On the twenty-eij^hth 
day after the birth of i child, the nunie ;4ivino ceremony 
is perfornwvl, and a thread is tied round tiie infants neck. 
Those who can attord itceirbmte the hr't ftiod-givliig. 
The tali' tying and i%imb indh-iin «;('reim inies arc performtsdl 
separately, just like Nhiyar*, 'fhe former is known as 
muhurtham or auepicimes ‘Kvasion. 'Phe marriage badge 
is called iinta miiimi or puhyiil i mitinu. Tite details of 
the marriage ceremony do not differ frorsi those of the 
NSyars. The ayani umi, hhuiakkalam, app.im poll, and 
avaltitti are all impori.tm items, anil, at hast in South 
Travancore, seldfjni failed to Is* gone through. In poor 
families the motiier, without any formal ceremonial, 
ties the tali of the girl Iw'fore she it. twative years old, 
after an ohlatiim of cooked fistd to the lising sun. This 
is called Bhagavan i.dli, or goil’s marriage ornament. 
Freedom of dlcorcc and remarriage ovist. 'Fhe {mlikuti 
(tamarim!) is an imliaj.cns tbie ceremonial, to be gone 
through by a preg^nanl woman. Inheritance devolve* 
in the fmnale line (murumakkattayam). The clottn;* 
washed by Veluttetlann :ux‘ used by Namhfttiri BrAliman*, 
without previous washing as <m the east coast, for all 
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rfiig'.nu^ , and clathcs polluied by a member 

III jt ioiv are isurified by the Vcltittedan sprinkling 
a^heiii and wat< r them. 

¥emii (m.irgt’U (if ihm : Melia Azadi^’ai'kin). — An 
rxegarnniH .tf pt *>f Muka I,b>ra. 

VUngm Puli b’.r’i' 1 hamlet! tiger). ---An c.xogamous 
of Kallae,. 

Veralu Ich6 Kapulu <>r Vein Iche Kapulu (those 
Hh«* tk'dicate thejr singer-i). See Morasu. 

Vfeshya (.Snn.sk ; H( ' hya). A name denoting pros- 
titute. apphed t(» dancing -girls. 

Vitagiri.— A rainil ekss found in the Chingleput 
The memb' r- thereof are employed in hunting, 
cultivation, .ind Use manuficture of wild date baskets. 
Their title is Nayabin. 

Vetteikaratl (huntei ). - .\n occupational name of 
Bbyas, Irul.f , and Koravas, returned at times of census, 

Vettile 0 K?tel vine ; Pif^er Petld). — A kothu or tree 
of Kondaiyamkoti! Maravans. 

Vettiyan.— ■V’eitijan is the name applied to one of 
th‘‘ officials of a Tamil Faraiyan settlement, who is also 
called Toti or 'i'iioiti. 'I'Ik' former title is said to be more 
rcspertfu! as an appellation than the latter, but this is a 
distUH tioii without a flifieience. The name VettiyS.n 
is sai»« to }«; eijuivabiit to Uittiyan (bitti, for nothing), 
or raif wito d<«'s set vice, collecting grass, firewood, 
etc,., without renmni'ration. Toti is derived from thott, 
tf) go round, as he k tin' purveym- of news, and has to 
summon people to appear before the village tribunal, or 
froTtuondts, to dig. 

'I'h*: duties of the Vettiyan are multifarious. He 
it is who goes round the rice fields, and diverts the 
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Wiiter-courscs to the varjoii?; fieljlii, a!:cor 4 !!>g to the rif(ht« 
of the rytrts (Hjjfricukurisits), The Veitiyan Wat's the 
drum for |>ub!;c notices and cerrmornei. As a serrant of 
GfHTrnment, he has to cany the rmcnoe wh'i h h.r* been 
collected tc> the ins'isury. He Roinrthrjcs entriisted 
with large Hums of money, an<! has never been known to 
abscond with if. It is said that the Viliige .Munsiff will 
trust the Vettiysln, hut 'lot the 'I'alihri, who is never sent 
alone with mora.'y. The Vettiy.in is m chaige <-f the 
burial ground, and liiose who rcfiair thitlv.T have to j,)ity 
him for h's services. He is .ilv* the grave-digger, and 
officiates when a Paraiyan fsu 51.se is burnt or buried. 
Hence the Tamil proverb a;(ainst meddling in what 
ought to be left to some one else I "Let the VettiyAn 
and corpse struggle, together. ' At a Paraiy an funeral, 
the Vcttiy/in, in sfane jdaces, ears t«?s the pot of sire to the 
grave. To bring down rain, some of the lower clar-tscs, 
in.stead of addressing their jsrayers to the riun-gwl 
Vanma, try to induce ,i spirit or devaia rntmefl 
Kmhimpavi (wicktid one) to wnd her {ctraniour Sukra to 
the affected area. Tlie ^ee^ls to be that .Sukra 

goes away to his concubines for abmjt s‘.k months, and, if 
he d«>es not return, doaight tmsia!s. 'f'he ceremony 
consists in making a huge; figure *.>f KoduenpAvi in clay, 
which is placed e>n a cart, and elragged through the 
streets for s(;ven to ten d.iys. On the last d ly, the final 
death ceremonies of the figure are celebr.ited, It is 
disfigured, esjx'cially in those jrirts which are usually con* 
cealed. Vettiyans, who bavr* Iwen shaved, ucctompany 
the figurtr, and 5>erform th<* fun»Tal ceremonies. This 
procedure is lx;liev<;d to put Kodunijiavi to shame, audio 
get her to intiuce Sukra to return and slay the drought 
At Paraiyan marriages certain pots are worshipftedt 
and it is, in some places, the VettiyAn who »ys The 
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.rn», sivwn, the aiul the owner of the girl have 
owne h* I h-e inarrsHge honth. S«» make haste, and fill the 

Willi Wttler* ' 

T!ie oftu e of tlv Vetliyan village official is hereditary, 
.md the holtlf-r of it h entitled to some respect among his 
!>rfthren, and to cert ihi r-moluments in kind, e.^., grain at 
the harvest Ttierc is a proverb that “whatever 

may be the wealth of the lonl who comes to rule over 
him, his duty of Mipjdjing him with a bundle of grfiss is 
not t<? c a-e. ’ Thif. relates l<* the demands which were, 
and |verj 3 ap.s are still, made on him in rural parts of the 
c< nmli) . 1 n >me j laces, lands, called Vettiyan Maniyam, 
are given rent-free to Vettisans. 

'I’he Vetliyan is said to possess the right of removing 
ikvid cattle from villages, and in return to supply leather 
fi»r agricuHiira! purpnsi-s. lie is further said to make 
drum le'a-Uand l mi -toms from raw hides.” 

The V< ttiya.ns l>elong to the right-hand section during 
dispuU's between the right and left hand factions. 

Vettuvan.— Th<' T amil W'tluvans are described, in 
the Madras Venous Report, tqoi, as “an agricultural 
•ind hunting caste, found mainly in Salem, Coimbatore, 
and Madura. Tim name means ‘ a hunter.’ They are 
probably of the same stock as the Vedans, though the 
exact coimection is not clear, but they now consider 
themselves superior to that caste, and arc even taking to 
Calling themseK i's Vettiivu Vell.tlus. Tnidltion says that 
tUv Konga kings invited \'eltuvans from the ChOla and 
I'andya eoimiries to as<i-.t them against the Kferalas. 
.Vnoiber lory s,iys tb.it the* caste helped the Chdia king 
Adilya farma to conrfuer the Kongu country during 
tlw' Utter part of the ninth century. In paragraph 538 of 
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the Census Rf|K(rt, reference h, rnade to the bel'ef 
that the Vt'dans are hlcntie.il'wiih the \'nl<1;Uw«»f Ceylon. 
In connection with this suppoHil’ort, it is re|>f>rte<l thiit 
the Vfcttuvans wor.ship a tjiKldc'S'^ can<;*l Kanrii Amman, 
which may possibly mean ‘the jjfofWf'is of Kandy* {in 
Ceylon). Of the cnfIoj»am<uis sections into which the 
ca«te is divided, the most nnnK-rlcaliy imjajrtant are 
Venganchi, Kilangu (root). Pasari, Viragu (firewood), 
Pannadai (sheath cif the cocoanot l<!af;, and Villi Ibow). 
They have their own barl«,*rs, who >et*m also to form 
a separate sub-division, and are called V tatiHa Ambaitans 
or Navfdans, both of wltieh words mean baiber. They 
are said to refuse to serve any one lower than a Konga 
Vellala. Nominally they are Hindus, but they {ire said 
to worship the seven K.innimar;, or aljorigiiwl god- 
desses, to whom thi; Iriilas Jilso pay homage. They eat 
meat and drink alcohol, though s(»me of those who are 
endeavouring to increase their socktl repute are taking 
to vegetarianism. Wid* tw mai riage is forbidden. They 
either burn or bury the tlead, Init no ceremonies are 
performed for deceased anct^itors. I heir customs are 
thus a curious mixture of those followtsl by high castes 
and iow' ones. Their ordinary title is Kavandan." 

Of the Malayulam Vettuvans, who Hie in Makktr 
and the southern |>ortion of the S«»uth (oinara clistrict, it 
is recorded, in the Madras (Amsus Report, ujoi. that 
they are “agricultural serfs, slitkaris (hunters), and 
collectors of forest prinluce, who live in the Maklsir 
jungles. They have two endogamous sub-tUvisions, 
called Koili and Pm ingaU. The former keep their hair 
long, am! their women wear a cloth. The latter tuave 
top-knots, and their women dress in leaves, which they 
wear only round their waists, and renew daily, The^ 
ktter sure an unclean sail of jietiple, who live in rudt 
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IwmlxxfV Sind rm1 huts, and will eat anything down to 
carrion. Yet they consider themselves superior to 
t'hrrtjmans anil Fukiyans. and arc careful not to be 
f)<4i‘.)ted by tisem. Thi.s same name is also borne by 
•t f k‘T.s of maso!!.s and >ait*\V’orkers in the low country in 
Maktiar/' 

Tl'o Malabar I'etluvans arc said to have a fantastic 
legend, showing tiiat they were not originally as low as 
they ,u,. ,u tae pre-'-m day in the social scale. “ It is 
rfUn d that one of tribes went and asked a high-caste 
K.'tVa*- to give him a daughter in marriage. The Nayar 
offered todo so ic! condition that the whole tribe would 
com** to his place and dance 015 berries, each one who 
fell to be shot with arrows. The tribe foolishly agreed 
to the condition. .'Ual went .and iLinccd. with the result 
that, its each otn* tripped and fell, he or she was 
mercilessly shot dead with arrows. A little girl who 
survived this treatment wa.s secretly rescued, and taken 
away by a com[)assionatt! Nhiy.ir, who married her into 
tiis f«tmily. I rom this uni'ui, the present day Vettuvans 
affirni iheir origin is to be traced. Up to this day they 
hold the caste of that [^articular Nayar in very great 
venerat ion. ’ • I'he cr i.stiune i .f these Vettuvans has been 
ib'scrik’d a. lialows.f “ (he men wear a short loin- 
cloth. secuoYi r.mnd the wai.st by a belt which i.s also 
used a.s a sling (hiring hunting expeditions. They also 
we.ir brass ear-rings, and grow ;i bit of moustache, and 
a latle stumpy Ix-ard. The dress of the women consists 
of three clusters ,.f long leaves, suspended from the waist 
and tied on by a cheap girdle. According to a tribal 
legend, when, in the morning of time, costumes w’ere being 
tlistributed by the deity to the various races of the earth, 
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the Vettuwi women, Ijeing askt‘4 to cii^v>*»e iMjtween 
a costume which wcdetl t*» be changed daily, and one 
which needed it) chang'cd only yearly, re»liJy 
expressed a preference for t’ae former, and the deity, 
considering this an unpardonable piece of va'uty, decreed 
that thenceforth ib»; women »,hoi!!d flre>,s i:t leaves 
gathered fresh every morning. W'henevcr it ;h suggented 
to them that they shouhi adopt sttme more litsiing apparel, 
the Vettuv.i women answer that they are carrying out the 
mandate of the deit^, jokI can abanl-tn their pre»<*nt 
dress only if the deity ap{>ear-i in persots. and s.inct;«nH 
a change.*' 

On th»f occasion of a recent visit of the (ioveroor of 
Madras to South Oinara, a party (*f V'rttuvans whs 
paratlcd before him. One of the men was wearing an 
aluminium coronation medal, and, on btdng asked by the 
Collector who hati given it to him, he, folded his iirnwi 
obsequiously, anti replied ‘ My 'ramburan' (lamllf)rd). 

In a recent !)ole on ttie leaf-nearing Vettuvans, it is 
stated that “they bcllevt,’ th.it the sun itavtds, after it baa 
set, through a hole in the bowels of the earth, and 
emerges at morning in the east. Toe way they calculate 
time is interesting, A Vettuvan says* that his children 
W'Cre Isom when his master s'lwed paddy (rict') on such 
and such hills, 'riiey are a viTy trutiiful lot, of good 
moral character, the chastity of their womatikind Iseing 
held very sJtcred, ” 

The Malabar Vettuvans an* summed U{> by Mr. 
T. K. Gopal Panikkar " as kdiig “ not exactly slaves, 
but their social jmsition justilies their classification 
amongst the shive races. 'They live on the ciwiatiut 
plantations of the Nairs, and other well-to-do classes. 
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Tilt')' l<wl ;i h;m<1-to-hant1 existence on the wages which 
obtain Cor heriging ae.d fencing cocoanut plantations, 
p|y{;ktr,g curoan ’.t.-*, tilling, and other allied work. They 
live, with their wiv<‘.s and children, and sometimes 
other relatirm . as well, in housc^s small but more decent- 
lo^fking than the ntere hnt.s of the other lower classes, 
fn point of caste restricti(ms they are certainly better 
e?r.'i!in; 4 ;inced ; awl their d:ii!y contact with the higher 
lia-sses in the ordinary concerns of life affords them 
greater faj:il!tie‘> for !mT(ased knowledge and civilisation 
than tlwir brother citizen.', of the slave races enjoy. 
They an’ much addicted to toddy-drinking, but their 
principal food is rice. Their condition is never so 
iiiUt’ierably wretched as that of the other classes. They 
are .amietiTiieti enip!oye<I by cultivators for agricultural 
purposes. Their female.s occupy themselves in the fields 
during the harvest s<>ason, biit they also make thatch for 
houses of eifCfnnut leaves woven after a set model 
during the thatching season about December or January. 
Their males vu’ar ear-rings of brass, and their females 
adorn them.^ Ives willi finger, and neck ornaments 

itf brast itr D'ad.s. The one piece of cloth supplied 
annually by the masters, to whftse plantations they are 
atlachetl, forms the dress bnh for males and females, 
which they tie round their waists. They do not eat 
carrion, but are <‘,xceeding!y fon<l of fish, the flesh of the 
civet, and the rat, and of some other animals not generally 
eaten by other classes. 'I'hey observe death pollution 
like the higher cla>ses of Malabar, and the period of 
obM.Tvance varies acconiing to the particular class 
or c.t‘<te, to w hich their masters belong. For instance, 
if they btdong to a Nair’s plantation, such period is 
lifteen day s, and, if to a Brahmin’s, it is ten days ; 
Nairs and Brahmiiis observing jwllution for these perltxis 
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respertiwly. Tfu* prwr-sts wh»> oftkulc nt their r.crr* 
monials art; fr.tm am>#n«< their <fH-n trilw-snsm or 

linanjf'or'., who''f n <;otfniti’>n jm nr •«'('. ..^ary to,^iv<‘ 

validity to tin* performance of ih»'; evreinoiiy. ThrW 
marriage castoms ,tr<' very like thow* of the Tiyyarf, 
«*xce}>ting that the fr-asiiitg a»5,l revelry are nr»t ho |*<jm|e 
ous in their caH**, Like the Nairn, they retain tire front 
knot. The ofily uihmxs of genera! ••cetoTt nce .itnong 
them are pi-tty c’uu*n r»f theft of cuDranuts, pUntains, 
areca mils and ro< tt;» of c* tmm< m o( j urn nee. I'hr* \'ettu* 
vans believe in a Suprttme Orator, uhom they name and 
invoke a> I’aduchalhampmam, i,e., tlu; king v%bo erealed 
us. Likewise, tio'y Ldieve in ceriain t v'il cfeities, to 
whom they make rrflering^ at part ir alar limes <tt the yeftr. 
They are not, like the ot’m r f ie-i-ses, distinguished by 
loyalty to their m.isters, l>ot are a \<*ry imgratefnl sect, 
and their very name, vi/.. Nanibit \etttivan, has pa‘»!ml 
into a bye-wtird for ingratitude of all kinds.” 

It is recorded, in the tla/eiteer of Malabar, that 
"the VCttuvans of (‘-hTakkal taluk are a low casp; of 
jungle cultivator.s ;uvl basket makers, distinguished by 
the survival amongst tfieir women of the enstom of 
dressing in leaves, tlwir only tlothing l»rnng a kind of 
double fan .shaped apron of !<* ives tied round the WMist 
with a rolled rioih. They bvi- in huts made r*f split 
bamboo and ih.alched with elipl„ant gniss, called 
kudumbiis. The V'ettuvan*. are divuled into fnurltam 
illams, which s«*em to )»e n.uued after the house names 
of the janmis (iandlorda) whom they' icrve. THinr 
headmen, who are appointed by their janmis, are calk'd 
KirAn, or sometime's. Parakiitti (drummer). Amongst the 
Vettuvans, when labiur b'gins, the woman is put in » 
hole dug in a corner of the hut, and left their alone wi«li 
some water till the cry «,»f the child h heard/' 
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For the following note on the Vettuvans of the 
Cochin &ate, I am indebted to Mr. L, K, Anantha 
Krishna Aiyar.^ 

‘'The Veltuvans arc also called Vettuva Puiayas. 
They are pure agricultural labourers, taking part in 
every kinrl of work connected with agriculture, such as 
pkaighing. sowing, weeding, transplanting, pumping 
water, am! reaping. They are more day labourers. 
The males get two alangarhis of paddy (hardly worth 
it annus), and tin; females an edangazhi and a half. 
In times of scarcity, they find it difficult to support 
themselves. 

■/ When an unmarried woman becomes pregnant, her 
parent.s, as soon as they become aw'ure of the fact, inform 
their local headman (Kanakkan or Kuruppan), who 
ajftvene.s ,1 meeting of the elderly members of the com- 
munity for the purpose of summoning the secret lover, 
and pro«c*ciitij!g the necessary enquiries. In the event 
of thtf confession of the charge, he is asked to marry her. 
The matter dmts not end there. They go to the local 
Thamim. and rel.ite to him the incident, who thereupon 
gives h'ln w'aier in a vessel (kindi vellam). The woman 
is asked to drink this as well as some cow-dunged water, 
ami is then made to let tlow a few drops of blood from 
the htKiy. After this he says ‘ dhosham thirnu ’ (free 
from gtiik). Should, however, the lover be unwilling 
trj mftrry her, he is thrashed and placed under a ban. 
If they are related to each other, they are both turned 
out of caste. 'Fhc woman who is freed from guilt cap 
marry again. The Thandan gets as his perquisite four 
anmw out of the fine imposed, four packets of betel 
leaf, tfight areca nuts, and three tobacco leave.s. Their 
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sm. 'fh^ir chif‘f gmisari* ('hn'va, (‘hathan, Karinktrtti, 
ParakuttI, Kappirianri KanflakamnaJi, anti aKo Namburi 
Fhamburiin. They |fjve rej^ular ta tlwm, Im 

,he ijmls should l,’»fc»»mc anj^ry, attd cause serious 
:a!amilies to tiu’ memfx.ir-! of their families. Images of 
rods are made of W! mri.'d, and nor'^hipped iti their 
tuts. The deceased ancestors are also worshipper! as 
3fod», to whom are jrjveu a difterent kind of offerinjjfs, 
rtxidy'sau ludisjiensahle item in thmr oHerings tothem. 

lltd It' 
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with it. They cause<J fever, iJeafness, lilindness, and 
uther disord.crs. They worship Kali also. Kumbhom 
Bharani is an important festival to them. On the 
morning of this day, tunes are played in honour of the 
jroddess. Then* .ire s})eci.d songs called ThotUtmpattu. 
Sacrifice's are oftered to the deity very early. A puja 
(wtirship) is also performed for the sword, anklets, and 
bells worn round the loins, ^all placed in front of the 
deity, and songs an* again sung. One of them turns a 
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r.ist<*nK*>i of the kar;i {settlomcnt) arc jill informed of the 
C'-'fit. Tliey attend, and take part in the obsequ!c^. 
Tin- dead body is bathci!, and dressed in a piece of new 
ekith. Some jfidd, rubbed on a stone in water, is poured 
into hi« mouth by his sons and daughters. Karuvan- 
^uka, or (jurultam V’anguka, is an important ceremony 
performt'd by his s<tns and d.'ingliters. It consists in 
taking sixteen small bits of plantain leaves, with some 
rice on each, and placing them on the forehead, neck, 
chea. loins, thighs, hands, legs, feet, etc., washing the 
last two, and collecting the water, which is taken in by 
the m^mleTs junior to him in the family. After this, 
the dea I body is jdaced on the bier, which is carried by 
four persons to the grave. The nearest relatives of the 
f.tmily. four in number, called Bhedakar.s, tvith a mundu 
(cloth) tied round their heads, walk in front of the 
poKtession. The grave is dug, and a new cloth is 
S{)reatl, and the corpse laid (uj it. It is filled in with 
layers i^f earth and ston(>s, to prevent dogs and jackals 
from disturbing the dead body. All those who have 
Hceompauied the chief mourner bathe, and return home. 
Tilt* tneinhers of the family fast for the night. The 
eldest son, who is tht* elii<‘f mourner, bathes in the early 
morning, and offers the pinda ball (offering of rice) to 
the spirit of the de{>arted for tiftcen days. On the 
stn'calh day. the chief mourner, and the I'.nangan, go to 
the gr.'tvt'yard, and level the slightly raised part of the 
grave. A piece of stone, kept near the fotit, is taken, 
and placed tm a leaf. Some toddy, arrack (alcoholic 
hquor) and water of the tt‘nder cocoanut, are poured 
over it as offerings. By some magic, the spirit is 
supposed to he living in it. It is brought home, and 
placed in a cocoanut sliell containing oil mixed with 
turmeric, and kept outside the hut until the pollution is 
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f»vf*r, Th'f i.t'-l'i fitr ir'.A tfn* 

n’;fS» li thr i'flt rnli* ii.i\ they ('E* ti'** ;4’ 

-ixtfr'n!', flay, .I’l lla’ ca tS'r k.ifi vli » ;»r»’ 

ii", V)rif!;4 u'hl) i!u*m ricr, fuiiy ' tu*!-.. .it'-l E 
RuI;!>I!i; 4 tlir>nva:Kf' . wlh oil. h!! a<' l-i al'U'S 

wljH.’h sjirissk'os C'HV'hii.yi'il «a!-'S, it! sIkiw 

tfiat ihry 'iff fret'll trom jatHution. Th“ ■■i-in- ?< 

!>y a i'l n-atiT, an'! th'-n h<m(‘ 

I'ho-.*' vtho ha\<‘ U'ra'nil.lr,] art- f*"(, mu' sIh-ti 
T hf* rhirf mourner, who ha - to {u'rt'orirs the .ith'.ha, 
not shave fora year, h.ulu's in the ' avk nito'nhj', aii<! 
offers th" ba!) {jfjfbn'- lo wi»rk. ’f fh . li“ continues 

for *a year, at the en ! of ivhich lie •rets himself ■-havetj, 
and eciCbr.'ites a fe.i'4 railed tn.’vam in hon>tiir of tli«' 
tlepartfil. The stone, refav-sriUino th” d‘'re,i-’.ef!, J-, 
];hice.S on a seat in a con .jiiciious part •>! the hut. An 
itnnjre of wood or copper siunetiines tak's, it- place. It 
is tht'oreforwart! worshipped, am! b('iiev< »1 to watch (ever 
the weh.ire of the jandly. Kej».!!ar oth riuo*. are •'ivrn to 
it o!t Kark ulaoora and Tiiulam S ir.kranthi, t triam, \hshu, 
and the !',.'.stiva! day o! the loea! teinjde. 

“ 'I'he castes Iwlow lb«‘ \'*'tt':va:ts .tr" I’nlayau, 
Nayadi, am! I dlatan. They ctuisider themselves stipe 
ritir to Pulayas, and are careful not lo le* fio'duted by 
tbem. A Vetluvan who is polluted by a Nayuili or 
lllladaii fasts for seven d.iys, sulr.isti'iv; oa water. I'mdcr 
cocoanuis. ami toddy. ()nth«; eijji.tit day he bath"- . am! 
takes his re}.(u!ar meals. An the \'( iiiivans are t handa- 
lars, any distance h"4s titan sixty-four feet will pollute the 
hitcher castes, 'fliey stand at a distance *4 twenty four 
feci from Kammalir. Nayaiis am! I dl.itans stand far 
from them. Owinj^ to their difatbililse - a a! low uaoes, 
many turn either Christians or Muhanmuduns. and work 
for wages of two and a half to three annas a day.’ 

VIKsS 8 
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There !> a cla-is of {>cr>|)Ie in Malabar called Vettan 
or Wtiuvas', which mu.-tnut be confused with the jungle 
Vettuvan. Th'*''*; |)CO|ile w<*rc, it is said,* “once salt- 
makers, and are now inuson^', earth-workers, and quarry- 
men. They are said to be ilivided into two classes, the 
marumakkaltay.iin (with inherit ince in the female line) 
regarded a.-> indigenous to Malabar, and the makkat- 
tayam (with inheritance from father to son), said to te 
immigrants from the south,” 

Vibhaka Gunta.— Kecorded in the Madras Census 
Keprwt as “a low class of wandering beggars ; clubbed 
with Mala." Some Malas in the Vizaga[>atam district 
possess gunta nsanyarns or petty lieids, and supplement 
their income by b'-gging. 

Vign6svara.--A symjnyin for the elephant g(Kj 
Cianesa, which ruxurs as a gotra of Nagaralu, The 
equivalent Vin.iyaka is a golra of M«;dara. 

Vilkurup.— The Vilkuruppu or Vilkollakuruppuare 
the pri<‘st.-. and barber.s of the Malayaiam KamnUlans, 
and also maker,-, of umbrellas and b)WK (vil) and arrows. 
In former tiines they supj.lied the latter articles for 
the Malabar Infantry. Malakir h!\<] Travancore are, par 
excellence, the home of the palm-leaf umbrella, which still 
hfdds ilsown against umbrelU'. of Kuropean manufacture, 
which were, in ipu.} 1005, imported into India tothe value 
of Rs. iS,u3,(A}. .\ nati^.e policeman, protecting himself 
from tin* sun with a long-handled palm umbrella, is a 
common object in towns and villages on the west coast. 

tloncernmg the \'ilkurups of the Cochin State, Mr. 
L. K. Anamha Krishn.i Aiy.ir writes as follows.f *' In 
former times, their occupativ)ns were training low caste 
men to arms ami athletic feats, to use sticks in fighting, 


♦ CfMftli'fcl l>l UAlAh.it, 
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and ,iKu tij the a '(t amnv‘», ano |.;;il 

tr in the c (Uy,** uf their are 

H'l rf(j!i'r*‘d t'nr th<‘sr‘ {iisrptmCA. and they arc i.mt- 

plnyed in sh.tnipaainj^, utnhrcila in-ikinji;, .intl quarry in*^ 
latcrite lor huudinyf purpo'.f s. la Xayar lamiSirs, 

duriajj; cerfmanies they have t'» ^svf a baw 

and a few arrows Duria^r the On, an fest.val also, they 
have to efivr* a b«nvan(l arnms to <‘vrry Nayar hoij -e. for 
which they home paddy (rice), carry a creoanut, 
and -rofnt' oil. When they arc called in tor shanq^rnng, 
three oils* arc well boiled, and cooled. The jiatiesit liea 
on a plank, oil i.*; poiired over littn, .ind every part of his* 
body i> well .-ihumpooed, and al't'-rward?! h»‘ in Irathed in 
Wiittsr bftilcd with mediciisal herbs, The V'dkunip.s eat 
at thts hands of Brahman's, Nayar-*, i/huvans, and 
Kammalans. imt abstain frrrm takhs^r the hnHl of lurbers, 
wa.-!u'rnien, Patiatis, Kuniyans, and other low castes. 
They have to stand at a distaiuc of thirty-two feet from 
Brahmans and XAyars, Pulayan * .ind Parayans have to 
!»tand at a ;4reat dlaumcc. 'i'hey lit e in. localities occupied 
by the 1/huvans. They c.innot approach the Brahman 
temples, but have to stand f.tr away from the outer wall, 
'bhey are their own barlw-rs and wasiuTinen." 

Villasan ( bow men),— A synonym of Malayalam fvam- 
malan.s, who formerly h.ul to stq.ply bows and arnavs for 
the Travancore ajmy . 

Villi,— Villi (bow) or V'illiyar, (Ixtwmen) has been 
recorded as a synonym o| tiie ItuU i of (‘hinp;!(;put. VilH 
als(» occurs as a sub-divisiunof Vetluvan, a huntinyj caste 
of the Tamil country. 

Villu Vftdan (huntsmen using l«ws.).— A synonym 
of HravalJar. 

Vilyakaxa.— Rectirded, in the Madra,s Census Re* 
port, lyoi, as '‘a sub-caste of Servt?gilra or Khtegto.” 
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\ f'liil <)le,‘k.!rjt -»rr names iniiicaling 

l}:e - it-Si ->5 a M'lvaJ’.l unecr G'»\crnnici;t t»r a 
m'lr. 1 Im.*,]. 

Vinka (white ant : Tf.n>;ih^). An c.xogamouh tt-pi 
'if jat.q iij. 

Vipraviilddi.— hi a siote en the Vipravinudis, Mr. C. 
Haya'k.id.usa kno writes that they are said te be the 
de .rt'ivi.mt.i •>! a Hr.denan by a Linjf.lyat W'lrnan. They 
ari* IJrii'.iy.tts, and .needier! \'!j>ravin’«H because they 
petii rni 11 1' ib.it h’ teats Ix-fnrt' Vipras, f»r Bralinian;% 
1 he) '.p*n.) d!y travel tlviel the country with their 
wi^es aril rilil.lien. ()ne of theii tavouriu; feats is 
throw in;.; up ttnve stone or w'ooden balls in the air, 
.in I catcli'n,' them, or roHin^r them over vsarious parts 
of t!!“ !)')d\. Wlien tisey pvitbrm before a mixed 
a'jdieme, they rail tiiemseives N.iraviilya varu. whicli 
is sail! to be „n alilneviated form of Naruin Mechche 
Vidvalu Cliesi* v.uu, or th>»,e who perform feats 
which men | ra se. 'I he dead are buried in a silting 
P'osturc. 

Virabhadra.— A synonym of the 'Famil washermen 
(V.mu.m), wiiose patron tleity is Virabhailra, from whom 
they daiin deM"'nf. 

ViragU (firewood). - A .-.'ib diviaion of Vettuvan. 

Virakudiyan. — .\ .synonym of Ihtnisavans, who arc 
engagfrl in blow in;.; the mneh shell on ecremoni.il 
iccasions. 

Virala (heroes). An e.^oganu his sept of (iolla anti 
Kapu. 

Vira Magali (a goii). — Ati e.soguinnus section of 

Kalian, 

Viratnushti.'— i'lir iIk* following account of the 
Viramushtis in tlic* V'j/agajMt.im district, I am indebted 
to Mr. C. Ifaycivadana Rao, 



4r-; VIKAM’-'-HTI 

TV,''* .'<rf !.!!■'/".')! h. f >1 I '1 I { , i! s!'r' 

^ t‘ i | ''"rih - ij,* 

•Itvtfh, t‘/' I i‘. tin} <(n liiC <; <.-j l,,», -i j irt,;>ttn 

if Thcw «!)’• .,r'’ (};.'! ;j;f ; fr- 

wf'.ir thr 'in;j-t ti-f" t’rf k. ’I'!’/- Vf*;! 

muvhli'T M'fjn t** !mv'* scvir^il ''tsb-'li*. 

Mtiilik.'i tlic fft'ii-. m!' 

ar«‘ hfricvf'ii to ciut* S’tirv'h.i K'.n ,i {t'iSriiLr 

('I'imytiffin). ''\r\\)nVi r'uy^-dkam) .;n(1 R.insa 

a {(‘m'vu;i‘ ^hio). 

Gsrl^ .ir!‘ tn.trr'erj Iwin^r* piiltcrlj', Thf 

nit'n-ir-k.iin .iiUMidia;,; to winui 4 man 'hf'ilJ 

m.trry h *' nsaK uuik'' ' di-njsfhte r, ‘s \ 

v'lb (hridr [.TjCc) nj -ii'.UT’i ruj-t*'’*.. ur hall t ).'>U 
in the l»)rm i« wrlry, yjvcti Ut the ItriuP. 

'I hf ViraniDHitks .ira j ft «}»• •',!( tiutl ;u»») 

inf'iwiuvuit unil ufc .itta«:hn1 ttt the I ,ii«l 

KAn-iatis. I'lu' iolltiwint^ Ir^^emls are cntrerit to Jtccooni 
for tlK’'r eoniiniion with these ca4'“i. In clays 
l»y, there was, in a town, ujft.U ntntt 

(monastery) named Iias.tv.inna Mandtrani, jirefistjed over 
by .1 J.intjam prieni named Basavanna, The mutt 
omtainet! three htnulretl crore‘> of Liny.av i! nriesi^, asid 
iU'f .'it wealth was storetl in it. 'I'hi;; the Vhr.imuslitiH 
guardetl .tjjainst thievc's, A < ’Itikayya hy name, 

who was a jjfofessifm.ii thief, «iet('rniined U> jiluoiler the 
mult, in order to sitisfy his mistress. < >ne nijrht, when the 
Viramnshtis were fast asleep, he enteretl thi‘ imiU, btil, 
when he saw a mmilter of jangams enp.i;'/»! in devout 
worship, he alumloned his project, and ileurmlned to 
turn l.i!!)»ayat. Aceordijit'ly, at <1ay break, he advanced 
to tlie place where the lieai! of tlu: mult w.is hCAtetl, 
made known to him who he was, and informed him of 
his resfdution. Opinions were divided a.s to the hwess of 
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receiving such an applicant, but it was finally decided 
that. If a man rcjwnted, he was a fit person to be received 
into the Ling&yat fold, as the linga recognises no caste. 
The linga wa.s accordingly tied on his neck. From that 
time Chikayya became a new fnan and a true Jangam, and 
went fr<:»ra place to place vi.siting sacred shrine.s. One 
day he happened o.) Ik: at a place where lived a merchant 
prince, who newer dined except in the company of a 
Jangam. On the .suggn-stion of his wife NilakuntaladCvi, 
an invitation to dine was sent to Chikayya, who accepted 
it. After dinner, the merchant went out on business, and 
Nilakuntalidevi, noticing what a beautiful man Chikayya 
was, fell in love with him. fie, however, rejected her 
advances, and ran away, leaving his knapsack behind 
him. Nllakuntaladevi cut off her golden necklace, and, 
having placcjl it in the knapsack, ran after Chikayya, 
and threw it at him, asking him to accept it. She then 
indicted several cuts on herself, and, us stxin as her 
husbaml returned home, complained that the jangam 
had stolen her necklace, ami attempted to ravish her. 
Information was sent to Basayya, the head of the mutt, 
am! a council meeting summoned, at which it was 
decided that Chikayya should have his head cut off. 
The order Pj carry <nit this act wms given to the Vira* 
mushtis, who went in si'Mrch of him, and at last found 
him beneath the sluide of tree overhanging the bank of 
a river, engaged in worshipping his linga, which was in 
his hand. On searching the knapsack, they found the 
necklace, and proceeded to cut off Chikayya's head, 
which went several himdrcfl feet up into the air, and 
travelled towards the ntutt, whither the headless trunk 
followed on foot. On their return to the mutt, the 
Viramushtis found that the three hundred crores of 
priests had been miraculously beheaded, and the place 
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wm a %'mi }v»-.4 t>f Ah hfWi’ivifr, a:*i. thft 

i)«4ti and h.»dy of’ (Jhikayya .'»pj>ro.-u;hed, thej' Iwcamc 
rcMuviiftl, atui Si’.'a, appeal inji on the ^I'enr*. ii-4ii:»!atel 
him to kyU", (iicavcn) At the same time, he rcjaiwJ 
the prieitH to life, atvl iniheted the ioliowinif four curhfji 
o'i the Vlr4mushl!> : —{ I ^ they were not to build or 
h<iuK!.'>, aniJ aie conM;<juenlly fo*ind living osider trees 
t/.itwdti village's; ( 2 ) they were nitt to sleep on 4 eot ; 
|.5| they were not to u^e the wild broom ‘hick *, f they 
were not to set up 'permanent ov^ns lor cooking purposes, 
but to make improtnpto Ntoves (jut of three stones, 
'faking compashion on them, the Dfvangas pf<.»mjhef} to 
give the Vlraniuj*hlt^a small sum of money annually, aw! 
to contribute towards their rn,trriage expenses. 

The ViramushtiH are siiiti to have fjccome attached to 
the Kiimatis substrejnent to tiie abitvti incklent. The 
story goes that some KOmaii.s askcul them to dcUy for 
three; ami half hours the march (>i V’lshmivurdhanii R4ja, 
who was advancing witli a view' to marryung the daughter 
of one of them, named V'us.tvakanya (now deified into 
Kanyiikamma). This the k'inumishtis eiid by entertainirsg 
the Riija wdih their acrobatic fcat-s. Meanwhile, the 
Kdmalis made a number of firc pil.s, and pul an end to 
themsfjlves. Vishnuvardliana arrived t<M> Lite, ami had 
his head cut off The Viramiishtis praycsl to Vasava- 
kanya, inasmuch as they had hiSt both the Raja, who 
promised them a grant ctf Urn! in return for their 
performance*, and herself, who liad promised to give a 
lump of gold to t*ach gfitra. The Kdmatis replied in a 
lexly that each family of their caste would in future give 
the Viramushtis an annual present of money, and help in 
defraying the expenses of their marriages. 

In accordance with the above legend*, the Vlntmtishtii 
ufiually beg only from Dfiv4nga» and Kdmatis, When 
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they approach a v’lla"r‘, they g;rnera!Iy halt smrlcr a. tret, 
an»l, erir’y 5 n the nv^minp. drc-i upa^. a('n>]>ats, .in<! appear 
with fla^oers ^ticks, etc,, cryiipt; Go<m1 luck I Cowwl kick ! 
They caper ahout a'^ they .ailvance, anfl, when they reach 
.1 !}fVHn;,(a or Komati house, [icrform their acroUitic 
feats, ami wiri'l up with a eiilo_i(iiim of the caste. Money 
ami foffl ,ire then doled out to tlieni. 

Whenever .i I )t‘V'un''4a, Linj^ayat KOimti, or fit her 
J,(nj4ayat w.ini?' to make ,i hero (vir.a) of a deceased 
memlxT i>l’ his family, he sends for a Viramushti (or hero- 
maker), ami has a -dab planted, with a rccoymiscd 
ceremonial, at the ::pot where he is buried. 

fn a further note on the \'iramu'ihtis I am informeil 
titat they corresfiond to the Vir.abhadra Kay.akams 
of the ('unarese Lin^payats, lik«* whom they dress up, 
ami achirn themstdve.s with small linganis, the fiourc of 
\’irabhailr,i, a sword, a {date bearin” a star, and heads 
of .\snras (demfire-j. Mvery important ,Saivite tcm{de 
has one or tveo \’ir.tmu-^htis attaihe<l to it, and they 
are supposed to be Hmvants of the oiid Siva. One of 
tlieir chief duties is to {411 ird the alol ilurino processions, 
and on other occasions, ff, during a car jiroccssion, 
tire car will not imive, the Viramu-htis cut themselves 
wit’a their swords until it i- set in motion. Tht4rc is 
a 'I’ami! {iroverb that the Siva Hrahman (temple priest) 
cats well, whereas the V'lramushti hurts hiniscif with 
the swonl, and suiters much. The custom is said tfi be 
dy Ing out. 

d'be princijral occujiation of tlic \'ir.uriusbtis is 
l’**;4.'4ing fieri (Iheltis, 1 tevangas, Koinatis. and 

washermen, in former days, they are sa'tl t«r have 
{lerforined a ceremony callct! {lavadam. Wlien an 
orthodox langayat was insulted, be would swallow his 
lingam, and lie tlat fin the grfamd in front tif the house 
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of the <»rffndf‘r„ wlvf h k1 t>> ro’ifirt rwimt* L'n'itsyHi’, wHo 
w.'.'.il'l v-nd for A Ilf ii.i.l t>i atcy^a' aa • jji 

|i;ini<;d by -i {irr-’nanl Vir^unu.hti Wfiniasi, [Hij.ir; 

(ti Uf.Mip.id;. l' l'>'fr.nM).i !' ntpics a 

Semb id-JVM piij.ni. I’.nnb'UK.isans, r'Iuk'iviik,ir.in‘i, iim) 
s -ns<? in'livji.lo.il'i tn litc n«‘drf',t l.iri'i.iv it jr.'tit, 

at tho the pre^jnant w.ituan wehl Ai 

(liiwn tn front of the 5 »rr;.'tn H'ht,;’ on th'’ itroton'!. With 
ht*’.vv'>r<! i!*f Vir.muj'.ht! man then intde ; 4** in i’i», 
anti chest, attd snrinfW.J the rerambent m t:» u-hh 
the bltxf!. He i then r"'f\ ami the liiepen 
come tint of hi,', mniuh. He,i<h> n ,, the festpie. tlv‘ 
rdfeniier %tas expected tu {».iy m'»n»!y as j.avaiUm in ttie 
X’irumdshti-, anil mutts, 

Some V'Jr.iimishti'' stvle iheinselve- Va'-iad. or 
athletes, in reference to iheii proiessitjna! occupatfon. 

Viranattan.— ’i'he nanu: denctes those who play on 
a drum calk'd tjranam, It is recorded, in the Madr.n 
('.rnsMs Report. locM. thit the Viranaitans “were 
ori^pn.tlly temple siTvat'ts. bet n-nv clo mist't‘ij,iae«»us day 
bibour. d'heir female , are prostitutes. Their titles are 
Mestri ami Mtab'di." 

Viranollu.— -V’tranollu am] Virnthanollu ate i;Atrrii'(. 
of fianijj.cs, who may not cut the weod-apple (/*Vro«?*i 
tit'fikaniitni). 

Virasaiva.~A synonym for Linpjay.tt. Some f.inr;a- 
yats claim to l»e \drasaivii Br.ihmans. 

Visalakshiamma.— Recorded, in the Manu.tl of 
the Xorth .Arcot iiistnet, as a sub-division of \'aniyat5. 
Visalakshiainma is the jpcHldess o) Bmares, who is said 
to te the sister of Miitakshi of Madura am! I\,imftkshi 
(if Conjeeveram. \'i,saj4kshi means Irttmaily one with 
beautiful eyes, and is a name(»f Barvatt, who h tlescribed 
as possessing large anti lx.'autifui eyes^. 
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Viswakarroa.— V'iswiikarma and Msvva Brahman 
arc synnr yms fnr Kamip.il.'in, tlio members of which class 
c.’iiint ticsceiu from tlu* five faces of \’’!swakarma, the 
archile'! l of lii«‘ jinds, 

Vitugula-vAndlu. — A fancifu! name, meaning 

hiaiteri f»r gaiUni’', adoptn] by Boyas. 

Vodari. — SW Odari. 

Vodda.— A* f ( >dde. 

Vddo.— A sjnai] ai >U' of Oriya basket-makers and 
in the Vi/,agay<at.'un agency 

Vdjaii. — Vt7 Ojali. 

Vokkiltyan (i.iikivaior). -A sub-division of Kappi- 
liyan, and ’rami! fi«rin of Vakkaliga. (AVe Okkiliyan.) 

Vudupulavallu.— An occupational name for Ba’ijas, 
VtAima* . etc,, who p-aint chir.tres. 

Vyadha (forest men). A synonym ofMyasa Bedars. 

Vyapari.— -A trading section of Nayar. 

Vyasa (the name of a s.ige or rishi). -A sub-division 
of Balija. 


Wahabi.—Tlse W'ahabis are a sect of IVIuslim 
revivalist- founded liy Muhammad ibn ’ Ahdu’l Wahhub, 
who wa- bout in A.l). H>oi. U'ahabyism has Ix’en 
defim-d as the Puritanism of Islam, “hated by the s<)- 
callcd orthoth)^ Miisalinans, a-, the I.utherans were hated 
by f.eo. aii<! the (''ovtmanter- by Claverhouse.”* it i.s 
recunled, in the Manual of Ni'rth Arcut (1895). that 
since oSor) (the year of the Vellore mutiny) “ two alarms 
have been raised in the di-trict, b<ith at Vellore, which 
is largely inhabited by Muhammadans. The last alarm 


* IfttL X, 
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<.)ccurr<?d sss I'.4r!y iu Miiyiif yriir, 

I'.etitMH)". w«'rr ivr,vhv>} !»y ih*' |<*hit M45ri^^frtt»: AnA 
tl-.f* A.-i'sUnt S.ipfr:nl'*!i«!»’nt of lA-lioi', ''-titit.;,; th.a th*’ 
Wali.iLs Mi.hatvim.uUivi ot Vdlorr 
.ii'iiin'4 a:'<l h.i.! arr a pl'il l<*r iIh" 

m;is-.icrr uf aH the I'"tiru}>(-ar' In wh’-ch th»; 

2 Sth <*|' Naiivt; Inf-wiry, t}i«*n 'Utioijcd at 

Vi'llon". wa--. ii»x’p)y imjiiicatrfl An East Evji.in Mib- 
itrdjnatc of th«* I’lihiic Works Dryartmont a ^'0 iv yortfl 
that he h i*! ovor’heard a Mjiharmnatlait niuo.^hi of iHp 
S mall Cause' (Auirt speakin;^ to a slifvpman of his faith 
alxjtst thf scehiiotH presiclung ufac<‘riaiii Khilzi. The 
mtmshi was se*nt for. and described wlmt he said had 
ejccurred in a Cf'riain mo- qiif;, where* se-ditioo laid Iw.'cn 
openly advocaK’d by a Wahabi missionary who had re'* 
ftently arrived from Hyderabad. a*> we*!! .«s by oiimrs.” 
!t appeare'd, irom the* invest igatie ms of the Inspector- 
General of Fidiee, that the whole* .iHairhad been nothing 
more! than a conspiracy among the orth'xbtx Mtiham- 
madans H» arouse alarm regaribng the ile-.igns of ther 
Wahabis, and to prevent th»*tm sen’ tariaiN ln>m frenjuenting 
their mosejues. 

Wudder.— Ace f )«kie. 

Wynad.— ReturneHl, at limes etf cev.su'S as a te*rri 
toria! division e»f Clu-tii. 'riiere* are at Guelaiur imar the 
bounelary H'tween tbe Nilgiri distriei and Midalwr. :u»l 
in the Wynael, two classes calk'd, respesai\<‘!y, Mandaeian 
Chetlis (</.:*.) and Wynadan Chetti*.. 

The fedhnving account (jf the Wycfelait or Wynaadan 
Chettis is given in the Ga.*etteer of the Xilgiris. •• They 
speak Malayaiam, ami follow maramakkata)an! finheri’ 
tance in the female line). 'Fhey say they were originally 
Vellalas from Cesimbatore, feillowed niakkatayam (inheri- 
tance from father to son), spoke T’amil, am! wore the 
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Tamil tnp-knrrt. In proof of this, they point out that at 
llwir weiklini^s they still follow certain Tamil customs, 
the bri«lejjroom wearing a turban and a red ck)th with 
a silver girdle over it and being shaved, and the woman 
putting on pc-tticoats and nose-rings. They have 
headmen called Kolapallis, subordinate to whf»m are 
Mantiris, but these are liable to be overruled by a nlifl 
council. No wedding may take place without the head- 
man’s leave. Two forms of marriage are recognised, 
hi one, the couple exchange garlands after the Tamil 
fashion, and the father (a relic of the makkatayam system) 
conducts the ceremony. Frcliminaries are arranged by 
go-betiveens, and the chief <jf the numerous rites is the 
placing of a braetdet on the girl’s upper arm under a pandal 
(Ijooth) beftire the priest and the as.sembled relatives. 
l*he other form is simpler. 'I'he bridegroom goes to the 
girl’s house with some men friends, and, after a dinner 
there, a go-lx'twecn puts on the bangle. Before marriage, 
a tali-ketlu ceremony resembling that of the Nayars is 
often gone through, all the girls of a family who are of 
marriageable age* having tali ; tied round their necks on 
the same day by a maternal uncle. Married women arc 
allowed intimacy with their husbands' brothers. Widows 
are permitted to marry’ again. I'he dead are usually 
burnt, but tliose who have nut their deaths by accidents 
and epidemics are Inirieil. Water from a vessel containing 
rice and a gold coin is poured into a dying person’s mouth. 
Should the spirit of the tlead disturb the dreams of the 
relatives, a hut for it is built under an astrologer’s directions 
clfise to the house, an*l in this light.s are lit morning and 
evening, and periixUcal uflcringsof ftKxl are made. The 
Wynaatlan Chettis reverence the deities in the Ganapati, 
Mahatnari and Kalimalai Tambiran temples near Sultan’s 
Battery, Airu Bilii of the Kurumbas, and one or two 
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l‘hr wr^sr in 0'<*“r f-itr-lxir. 

which HTf' sr> f han't., i<‘s otthf X,tyar'\ ansi 

m.riy n“>lU'< Thiy w'''ir tw«» whitr {yin;; 

f*n( fincn! ih'-* wa, it an-l anniin’r arru.-i ihfji l-rj-a-i,, 
h i. in lh<* ( ia/'-tlrnr It*' Maltha) . I I'.'il {hr 

Wyn.ifl or Uhnaadm t.hc'UiX ‘'d.um !<# !>«• hu'lras, ara! 
arr irs .ijij-t'.iranrf anil cu-tottw. vt'ry siiniltr I'l th.r X.iyarj. 
Iliry ai'n imihitul by ali •. b«;iow N'ayat'* I hrir 
n^t; r’fty/* rif-amn’i c.nrni to hr a in!\tarf of ra-.t anti went 
Ci)!K i a Ju:t !».*.<*,.<. 'I'hf-y ib]* »w ihr ma**isn!;tkkatt;iyarn 

arn'i, anil jirritn'in thr tab-krilii kall'tnam ; i«Jt this 
};. i!"n»? on thr troth day at't»T } liboriy, and two udis 
have to tied f>n thr oi r by hrr m.-itrrn,ii smolr, 
andi one by the *.,'‘n,ior frn’air of her houM*, Thi'y also 
crlrbr.ife a n*j.fit!ar marrinyfr rrirntfan, at Vihkh a 
brarrlrt ii })i!i on tin* tn id.r's n'j^hl ann, and bridr at»i| 
l»r}d( ti;rf»oni variant! «,*acl! otlr r ; whilr next morninjf a 
kanain or bridr-j rif r has fo br yaitl to thr brkleX 
karnavan {s«‘'i!i»r malr in a taindy). 'Utry arr boh! 
«hikar)> {.iportsiTOMi), *ind tiyjrr ''irarinj* is a bnouritt* 
pailimr, clo ioly omnvi'tfil willithrir rthi^ion, 

“ I br tiyfrr is rm irclrd by a wall of nrtliny; nix frrt 
which is yradiiahy cltists! uji, and tlirn sjtrarrd. 
Thr' rarc'.Vvs is not skinned, hut is ntrdchrd on a pole, 
and han|{ up as a sainhcr to thrir drityb 


Yadava. Yailava, mraninj; ih scrndams of kinji 
Ykdu, from whom Krishna was tlr icrndtai, iias brra 
rt;cortk-d as a synonym or title of idaiyau, and a Mtb 
ilsvisjtm tif (loHa and Koracha. 'i here is a tradition 
among the Idaiyans iltat Krishna was brought up by 
their caste. 
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YikAri.— .SVf Kkari. 

Yanadi.— The Yrina<lis are a dark-skinned, platy- 
rhinfi tribe, shrtri of stature, wht> inhabit the Telugu 
country, d'ln; name has been the subject of much 
etymolojrjca! sjicculation. Some derive it from a (pri- 
vative) and nathii (lord or protector), and it may mean 
those who are not included in the ruling or principal 
cast'*. Again, it lias bf.’en derived from yanam (boat) 
and (idi (me, ins). But the Yanfidis arc not known to 
have plied, nor do they now ply boats at Sriharikota, 
their chief place of residence, which is on the coast. 
The word would “-eem Lt» be derived from the Sanskrit 
anadi. <ir tliose whose origin is not traceable. The 
people perhap-. elong.iicd the vowel-sound, so that it 
be< ame V'fei.idi. In like manner, the Native graduate 
of the Madras University talks of himself as being, not 
a B.A. ..r M.A., but B.Ya. or M.Ya. And a billiard- 
marker will cal! the game yeighty-ycight instead of 
eighty-eight. 

rhe tradition of the Yanadis as to their origin is very 
vague. Some call themselves the original inhabitants 
of the wiltls in the neigiibourhofKl of the Fulicat lake, 
where they huatcal and fished at will, until they were 
en.siavcd !)y the keddi.-.. Others say that the Reddi (or 
Manchi Yanadis \v<Te originally Chenchus, a small but 
superior ( lass, and that they !]e<l from oppression and 
violence from the mountains in the west, and amalga- 
mated tiannstdves with the common Yanadis. The 
common deity «if hoih Clumchus and Manchi YanMis 
is Uhendiu Devudu. Between the Yanadi and the 
Chenchu, howtwer, there is no love lost. I'hcy can bt; 
seen living clo.s<‘ together, but not intermingling, tm 
the Nallamalais, and they differ in their social customs. 
Yanadi Chenchu is said to be the name given by 
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Brahmans to the Chenchus/’ The followin; 
concernin':^ the Yiinad is is narrated by Mackenzi» 
okl one named Rjldiava brought with him sixtv 



Sriharicotto, and, clearing the country, formed Raghava- 
puram. The people by degrees s[»re;id through a few 
adjoining districts. A ri.shi, who came from Benares, 
and was named Ambikesvarer, resided in Mad'hy.tranya 
((>r the central wilderne.ss), ainl there, daily bathing in a 
river, paid homage to Siva. The.se wild people of their 
own accord daily brought him fruits and edibles, putting 
them before him. At length he inquired of them the 
reason. They rcplietl that their coimtry was infested 


charms to destroy it, as well as charms for other nwdful 
purposes. He taught them, am! then Viinished away.” 

It is an adv.iutage for a I'iuropean to have a Yamidias 
a cam[> servant, as he candr.iw water from any caste well. 
'rh(‘ \^'ina'li can also wash, and carry water for Brahmans, 
'I he anirai'tic nature of their religion ; the pnj'Uiction 
of fire by friction ; the primitive hunting and fishing stage 
in which a number remain ; the almost raw animal footl 
which tluy eat, after merely .scorching or heating tlte tiesh 
of the game they kill, imlicate that the Yanadis have not 
yet emerged from a primitive stage of culture. I'hry 
make lire by friction witli sticks from liie following trees : - 
Pr,^inim {knntk 

e/c (kaitu ji 1 

iii (tub t 
A trcit lo tfir N4I. Oiiltr 

OffJm nrm4k* tuv). 
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Two atickfi are prepared, one short, the other I«g, 
In the former a square cavity is scooped otih and 
it is held firmly on the j>rountl, while the lonf^ rtick k 
twisted rapidly to and fro in the cavity. No charcoal 
powder is used, but a ratf, or even dried leaves are wt 
fire to. 

The he:id*quarler.s of the Yanadis is the i.sknd of 
Srlh.irikota in the Nellore district. Their primitive con* 
dition attracted notice in 1835, when the island came into 
the possession (tf the Government, which endeavoured 
tJ) ameliorate their po.sition by supplyinj^ them with a 
liberal ailow.ince of grain, clothing, tobacco, and money, in 
return for the jungle prmluce, which they collected. The 
demand for labour natunvily rose, and the Government 
offered to pay to parents 2 annas 6 pies (*n the birth of a 
male, and t anna 3 pies on the birth of a female child — a 
bounty on prfxluctivity justified by special local causes. 
In 1858, the Ciovernment opened a school for the 
teaching of Ttdugu, which was rendered attractive by 
offers c)f rice and clothing t<j those whf) attended it. An 
industrial department gave lessons in basket-making, and 
kind WHS assigned for the cultivation of chay-root 
{(WinAtudia umbeUata\ w’hich yields the beautiful rcrl 
dye formerly much employed in the dyeing of coitf>n 
fabrics, but has had its nose {>ut out of joint by the 
intHHluction of aniline and alizarin dyes. But the indus- 
tries pnaed unsuccessful, and the slnmgth of the schmd 
gradually declined, so that it was abolished in 1K77. 

At the census, i8yi, the Vanadis returned as many 
as 89 sub divisions, of w'hich the two most im{)ortant 
numerically were Chcnchu and Munchi, A divj.sion into 
cla.sse.s exists according to tlietary, occupation, residence, 
etc. Tliere are, for e.xample, the Reddi Yan4dis, the 
Challa (refuse-eating), Adavi, and Kappala (frog-eaters). 











I nr KM'i! Yana'Jtis arr a smim riawi, rm})K»ye»i cmftr 
9*1 hy thr ?;tnu Rr<l‘iis. Thry ‘■In ncit miji;4'Ic will 
liif an*! Adivi 'jrftinti'u. whom thry rtyjard a 

f'mt-ctwtrs If .i kri:!'!i YanAdi wom-m'-? hiHban*! »!ifs 
iihand.ons, ur divorcrw hrr, sh- mpiv marry hir* bn.ihcr 
and, m thr c.t*r nf M'par.itiHti onlivMrcr, ihe twi»br*Jihrr 
will live on friendly terms with rarh other. The 
are also known as (iarappa (flry-lawl) or (lhaila (tree) 
'they roMflc in htui' on the btmlrrs. of villages in th< 
taiTvia* of tl(c r.ommiinity, find, live on jangle prtHlnce, am 
l>y snaring and hunting game. The Rraldi and Cdialls 
VanAdis are oceasionally empl'T'^d as kavaig.us, or villagi 
watchmim, in the Kislna and (Jodavari districts, In thi 


an the n.irne implks, jungU-men. The Manchi or gmxl 
Yanfid's are a ‘•mail superior class. The Yamidi* of ihc 
North Arcf»t district, it may U' noted, are Clhenrhu 
worshippers, and go by that name. Thej' arc nam frog- 
eaters, am! do not permit the KrippaU, or frog-eaters 
evcrn to touch their pots. Some Yanadis of the Neliwe 
district lets! on the refuse of the table. The Si^marp or 
idle Vilnadis live in the Kavali tSluk of that district 
'fhey do scavenging work, .uid eat the refusal ff««l thrown 
away by jicopk; from the leaf plate after .i m(*ii!. 

The following are some of the Iwuise-names of kimilie* 
living in Nellore, Srih.irikota, 'I'ad.i, and Kamkikam;— 
(tfj Manchi Yitmidis 

Bandi, cart. Ilia, of a Iwians*, 

Chcrobctt!, haiimujr _ Kathliulii, ■■•*»«»! 

ChilaliAl.'i, {)iir<j(}WJ. i Kastur, * viiiarfc 

Dlwxldf, 8h«}>-fi>lA j Kwtlu, co» i;hr4 

Ipte, botm-dy, j Mekala, goat. 

Entbodu, a vittigv. j Minikais, Uitewr*, 

W-»S 
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PaiT5Hla, snakf, 
'I'cnkayala, rocoanut. 
I'otU, 

Tupakala, gun. 


Udamala, water-lizard. 
Jandayi, flag. 

Marrigunta, pond near 
fig-tree. 


(S) Challa Yanadi — 

Nerigi Mekala, a kind of go-at. 
F.lugu, bt-ar. 

ThirlaM:tii, nanicof a Balija Chetti. 


All these names rt'present exogamoiis .septs. In 
every itasc, the house-name was known only to old men 
and women, and they, as a rule, did not know the house- 
names of their neighbours or rclation.s. Many of the 
names are derived from vill.iges, or persons of other 
castes, on whost^ land they may live, and are prt>bably 
n<,‘w names adopted instea»l of the original ones. For the 
{lurpose of their regi.ster, h'orest officers invent prcfi-ves 
by which Yanadis with the s;ime family name can 
be distingui.shed, e.g'., Kce Chcnchugadu, Permadu 
Budthagadii, to distinguish them from other Chen- 
chugadus. and Budthagathis. The stime practice is 
resorted to by planters, who give “ c.state namc.s" to 
their cooli(;s. 

Yanadis will not eat with Madigas or Paraiyans, and 
observe some [trinriple in partaking of thcrefu.se of the 
table. I'hus, fora (dtinna Yanadi to eat the refuse of 
the Alonrlis, Oddes, or Y<*rtik i!as. w(uild involve excom- 
miinicatiori, which is always pronounced by a Balija 
whos<‘ decision is final and binding. Re.storatton 
to caste can l)e seTured by undergoing a personal ordeal, 
by giving a feast, and promising gooil behaviour in the 
future. The onleal tak<s the form of scalding of the 
tongue with hot gold by the Balija Chetti. It is curious 
that there has recently gr.»wn up a tendency for memberu 
of other castes to join the Yanadi community. There 
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K'tni.ifiN S*c In,', -itSn’iiU'"'’ int» f!ir \ ImM, 

I'he br.'.'iiri.iTi, wh') ,;iw, !iy ?!;»■ ?' Mn»* ol Kult,r!nrt’'1f! i 
nr 1, Y<in.i Im'-. .i! '-fii'ij! omlro! ni f-r h 

jiiuii')!. km.'wn a*- a ;.',u<l.U‘»n nrnbiva'i'v n! al#,*.-! tw*'*?!) 
luilH. i !<■ tlrfali-.. '.nt'iai •jMco.tmns, vnr.H'tirtirs In** n«.n 

rrsfinnsih'iily. 3)y *>\fnrnnM»!jt atift^ or , f<)5n(;limt'*4 
aciijii’ on tiu' «,• of ,i coiijicj! <»( his ra'-tf-nn-n I'nlt! 

• rrcnfly. tla- triitf* rfiiiatn<’-.i un«!ir »h»' iaiirtanta* *•!' 
.1 littrfdititry Ir'iulrr uf Suhankola. who asunf-nn' 

jrf.vve’r, Th«; fk»r.uyvmv have r»M'n sMja’rior to ihi' 
Yanadi.i as .» corntnuttSsy, siijijayiiiy ainon;* 
tlitrir own artf)t.ins, wnuvnrs, farnontors. harkrtT-*, jjrir'sts. 
tnarbcrs, whi’r tJin V'-in,i'l:s tirv rmly just, hr-^inniii}* 
to movn !tt this direct hwi. 

Th<; Jan^iiao** of tJn* \',tna>.iis i?. 'tVliii'u, but sornt! 
Wf»nls an* fotn|>o»)n<!s of rr1u;4ti .uvi 'rami!, i ,4,',, /♦«}• 
chndi ff>r ja.int.iin, pandikutU for pin. 

'11.0 Y.inadis kni»w tho forohi liora woJ), ami ihn uwrs 
»>! tho various trees ,jnd shrubs, which yield t;<*< «I rirottsvod, 
etc. Tht'y ^■.all tho roilor (('omda'- mthru) tho mi!k bird, 
in the bolirl tli.it, whon a cow ooc*s dry, aho will yield 
milk if a ftiuthor of tho roller is put in tho y'f ass for hor 
to swallow, 'fho rrow-f>hoa;'..inl ( f < is 

to thorn tho priokH piMt trow : jlorikin ila* ;4ro!ind 
peacock, tho fan lad snipe tho pond snlpo . and the 
pin tail tho ra-o field snijas 

At tho coTisiis fKoi. Yatw.lis wr ro rotisrnwl 

as Hindus, ami 540 as anirnjsl.s, I hoir [dioos ofuttrslup 
are not tetnplos, but housts.. c.illod dovaia indhi tho»w:}i 
ofthepoiH), sfi.ipart for ivory ct'ntro, I'hr'y worship,! 
household oi«l, a vdlapt* ij.’ddoss of’litiai itnpurMtrce, and 
a deity of wider repiito and induenee, Hhend>',i Hevuilu 
18 invariably the househoH poil PolenimtJia or Ankammd 
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li III charge df a local area for weal or woe, Subbt^ 
myudu, Venkateswaralu, Panchak, Narasimhulu, ami 
others, are the gods who control destinies over a wider 
area. The Yanadis are their own priests. The objects 
of worship Uke various forms : a wooden idol at Sri* 
harikota ; bricks ; stones ; pots of water with margosa 
{Melia. Azadirackta) leaves ; images of gods drawn mi 
the walls of their houses ; or mere handfuls of cky 
squeezed into shape, and placed on a small platform 
erected undcran aruka tree, which, like other Hindus, 
they hold sacred. They use a red powder, flowers, 
turmeric, etc., for worship; burn camphor and incense; 
and tlistribute fruit, dhal (pulse of Cajanus mdicu$), and 
the like. In worshipping ancestors, they resemble the 
Kurumbas. The house of the gods is a sanctum, into 
which no polluting object is allowed to enter. The most 
pious perform rites every Friday. At Sri harikota they 
do so once a fortnight, or once a month. The ordinary 
YSnildi only worships on (iccasion of a marriage, funeral, 
etc. A belief lingers that the pious arc in rapport with 
the deity, who converses with them and even inspires 
them. The goddess receives animal sacrifice.^, but 
Chcnchu Devudu is a .strict vegetarian, whose votaries 
are bounrl, at times of worship, to subsist on a single 
daily me.’i! of roots and fruits. The Yiin&dis, like 
Hindus, wear sect marks, and are even divided into 
Vaishnavites ami Saivites. They are supposed, during 
worship, to endow inanimate objects, anri th(^ spirits 
of gtvigraphicri! feature.s, with life and mind, and 
supernatural powers. Some Yanadis are converts to 
Christianity. 

The Yanadi.s live in low conical huts, rudely built of 
l»mboo and palmyra leaves, grass, or millet stalks, with 
a small entrance, through which grown-up peopk have 





outsHk*. The staple hm\ of the YanAdis, apart froi 


Ariimak ;-~-Siiunb.ir deer, wild jipwt, f)f‘4r, p<irt;» 
pine, boar, laiid torloimr, hare, bandicoot aod |frtK>.t ra 
P*armn% (liTard), inunj^^txisc, and fish. 

Vj'^etables am! fruit: - /Jowawe (yam'i); pith an 
fftjtk of Phii'mx iyhifsfm biati* palm): fruit kernel t 
Cyms firtim^is. eat«;n after thoroui^h noakino in w.uer 


he Aria VI YAnadis, a> a role, avan*! it; the Kewli 
au.idis always obsfrvt; it. The jMreuts rarely arranfc 


Maturity ^'e-oeraily precede?* tnarrli^e. Sftliiciion and 
elofK’ment are commuitoccurrenceii, and divorce t?* «sidy 
obudned. Adultery is n*) ‘•r-rious oUence . widows may 
live in coucubinage ; .’wd pregicmcy Ijefore marriage is 
no criuM'. Hy nature, however, the Yanadis are jealous 
of conjugal rightH. and attached to their wives. Widow- 
hood involves no twrsonal ilisfigurerneut, or denial of all 
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in sockly, ami th« stronger her title to settle disputes 
on c|!jestioTjs of adiilterjr, and the like. 1‘olygamy is 
common, atal a A'anadi is known to have had as many as 
seven wives, whom he houstMl seprirately, and with whom 
he lived by turns. The marriage ceremony is under- 
going change, and the simple routine develo{)ing into a 
costly nTemonial, the details of which the “screen 
scene ') are copitai from tin; marriage rites of higher 
castes in the 'reliigii country. Until (piite recently, the 
firmer t*f th»‘ tangerUi {C'fisM'a fiurifn/a/a) did duty f<»r 
the till’, which is now a turmericalyerl cotton thread with 
a g*>k! boltu suspemled from it. The auspicious hour is 
iletertnined by a ver> simple process. The hour is noon, 
which arrives when a pole, two feet high, stuck vertically 
on the marriage filalform, ceases to throw’ a shadow. 
The pole has soperst;ded the arrow used of old, ami 
sometinws a purohit is consulted, and gives the hour 
from his calendar. 

As a {(unishmr'iil for arlultery, the unfaithful woman 
is, fit Sriharikola, tnadr* tr> staml, with her legs tied, for 
a whole day in tite sun, with a basket full of sand on 
her hearl. 

The- maternal uncle rect'ivtrs a measure of rice, a new 
cloth, and eight ann.i.s, at thr; head- shaving ceremony of 
his nephew. At thi-> ceremrtny, which is a borrowed 
cust(»m, the uncle plucks a lock of hair from the head of 
the lad, and ties it to a bough ♦)f the artika tree. The 
bear! is .sbavet!, and the lad wor.ships the village gmldcss. 
to whom a fowl is offiYed, The guc'sts are feasted, and 
the evening is .spent in .a w ild torch-light dance. 

At the first menstrual perirxl, a Yanadi girl occupie.H 
a hut erectetl for the fjurpose, which must have within it 
at least one stick of Sfrjr/ims Nux-mmica, to drive 
away devils. On the ninth day the hut is burnt down, 
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ami the i^irl cleanses herself from pr»l!!itif)n by bathing;. 

A woman, after confinement, temls for three on the 
t<*ncler leaves, or oibhaj-e <»f the date palm {Pkmit 
$ylv( strh), and then < »n rice. Martfosa leaves, afid s. >me- 
times the leaves of other trees, and the knife with which 
the umbilical cord was cut, are placcal umler the ijifant’s 
heutl for six days. A net is Iv.injr in frr»m of the tloor, 
lf> keep out «l(wils. The Kaby is |,nven a name by the 
$<»oihsayer, who pretends to lie in commtmitaiion on the 
subject with the ;40<} or y^ixldess. 

The Yanadis pose as prophets of imman destinies, 
and, like, the Kllt^iri ICiiriimbis, preten<l to hold 
intercourse with gods and giijklesws, and to intercede 
bfhwetm god am! man. Itverj village or circle,, has* 
one or m«)r«* siiothsayers. who leant their art ‘from 
exficrts under a rigiil routine, 'f'he laTimi «>f pitpilage 
IS a fortnight spent on a dietary of milk ami fruits 
with no cooked meat, in a cloister in meditation. The 
g(xl or g».sldt‘sb Ankamnra. Poleramm.i, Venkateswaralu. 
Sublsintyadti, *»r Malakondroy.idu, apjw*ars like \ 
slailow, and! inspires the pupil, who, directly the irrud 
of probation has ee.ased, burns c.uiifthor ami frankincense. 
He then sings in praise of the tieily, tikes .* sea 
bath with his toaster, gives ,i sumptuoiH feast, and 
liecnmes an Indrjienilent noothsayer, I'lie ardent 
sotithsacer tdd wrought mirades, v< runs the story' 
!)y stirring boilmg rice wttn itis hand, W’hich wa? 
proof against sr.ild or hurl. His im«!ern brothei 
invokes the gods with hurning charcoal m Ids fokle* 
hands, to the Irat of a drum. I’eople fhnrk in l.trg« 
numbers to know the truth. The word is raugam* 
pattedhi in North Arcot .uid sorh in .Nellore. The 
soothsayer arranges (Ihenchu Devutlu and the l.xa! 
gtxk in a separate devara illu or houm; of g«l, which 
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i» always kepi scrupulously cleani, and where worship 
is rei^farly carried on. The auspicious days for 
WPthsaying are Friday, Saturday, and Sunday. The 
chief sfwtlukiyer is a male. The applicant presents 
him with betel nuts, fruit, flowers, and money. The 
sor^hsiycr bathe.s. and sits in front of his house smeared 
with hlick, white, red, and other colours. His wife, 
«>r s<>mc other female, kindles a fire, and throws 
frankincensti into it. f le beats his drum, and sings, while 
a woman from within refloats the chant in a shrill voice. 
The songs are in praise of the deity, at whose and 
the soothsayer's feet the ajiplicant prostrates himself 
and invokes their aid. The «x)thsayer feels inspired, 
‘■he supplicant thus: “You have neglected 
ine.'^^uu do not worshifi me. Propitiate me adequately, 
or ruin is yours.” The future is predicted in song. 
In these prtxiictions the rural folk place abundant faith. 

The Yanadis bury' their dead. The corpse is laid on 
leaves in front of the hut, washed and clad. Felalu 
(parched rice) is thrown over the corjise by the son 
and all the agnates. It is eventually placed on a bier, 
covered with a new cloth, and carried to the burial 
ground, by the sons, or, in the absence thereof, the 
sjijiindas, At a fuKcd spot near the gmve, on which 
ail corjises are placed, a cross is drawn on the ground, 
the four lines of which represent the four cardinal jxiints 
of the compass. Close to the corpse are placed betel 
leaves and nuts, and a copper coin. All present then 
proceed to the spot where the grave is to be dug, while 
the corpse is left in chiirge of a Ysnadi called the 
Bathyiisthadu, who, as a rule, belongs to a different sept 
from that of the deceased. The corpse is laid on a cloth, 
face downwards, in the grave. The eldest son, folfowsi 
by the other relatives, throws three handfuls of at|!th 







